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POPE  PIUS  XII 
1939  -  1958 


Servus  Servorum  Dei 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  XII  last  October,  the  press  of 
the  entire  free  world  eulogized  him  for  his  virtues  and  abil¬ 
ities.  It  was  impossible  not  to  have  known  the  Holy  Father, 
author  of  thirty-eight  encyclicals,  a  person  recognized  by  all 
men  as  a  great  statesman,  the  spiritual  leader  of  half  a  billion 
people,  beloved  by  those  half-billion  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
What  can  we  add  to  his  praises? 

We  can  only  appreciate  more  fully  the  great  extent  to 
which  his  work  benefits  us — Catholic  college  students.  We 
would  do  well  simply  to  repeat  the  words  which  Archbishop 
Cushing  addressed  to  the  Emmanuel  seniors  at  their  Cap  and 
Gown  Day  Mass:  "Pius  XII  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher,  a  brilliant  diplomat,  an  amazing  linguist,  an 
able  administrator,  an  untiring  pastor  of  souls.  His  pontifi¬ 
cate  would  have  been  noteworthy  had  he  excelled  in  any 
one  of  these  capacities/’ 

We  are  in  college  striving  to  attain  one  or  another  of  the 
intellectual  virtues  which  he  embodied  all  together  and  at 
once.  Now  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  his  spiritual  favors  in 
the  noonday  Mass  and  in  the  liberal  Eucharistic  fast,  made 
possible  first  in  his  Apostolic  Constitution  of  19  5  3,  and  then 
in  his  Motu  Proprio  of  1957.  During  19  54,  he  permitted  the 
use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  in  the  United  States  "for  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  ceremonies  of  Baptism,  marriage,  Extreme 
Unction”  and  a  number  of  blessings — a  privilege  which  we 
will  appreciate  on  our  own  wedding  morning,  at  the  baptism 
of  our  children,  and  through  all  our  lives. 

Holy  Week  of  the  last  two  years  saw  the  fruition  of  the 
Pontiff’s  work — begun  in  1947  with  his  encyclical,  Mediator 
Dei — to  bring  the  laity  into  participation  in  the  liturgy,  "not 
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as  if  they  were  outsiders  or  mute  onlookers.”  He  declared 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  "fully  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  liturgy  and  take  part  in  the  sacred  ceremonies,  alter¬ 
nating  their  voices  with  the  priest  and  the  choir.  .  .  .” 

In  19  5  3,  he  attended  the  dedication  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  College  in  Rome.  As  the  first  Pontiff  to  honor  such  an 
event,  he  gave  his  encouragement  to  education  and  paid  a 
compliment  to  America.  For  those  of  us  who  will  become 
teachers  (a  large  percentage  of  the  student  body)  he  left 
this  admonition: 

"Teaching  calls  for  intellectual  discernment  and  for  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  for  a  capacity  for  intuition  and  delicacy  of 
spirit  [and  for]  professional  competency  which  should  be 
at  least  above  average.” 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  showed  the  direction  of 
his  pontificate  when  he  quoted  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John  ( viii :  3  2 )  :  "Thou  shalt  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.”  His  belief  was  in  the  innate  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  human  race;  his  hope  was  to  unite  all  men. 
He  proved  his  love  by  working  for  the  education  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  native  clergy,  by  offering  not  just  sympathy,  but 
charity  to  the  Jews  in  World  War  II,  by  giving  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  Church  in  China.  We  can  take  a 
lesson  from  him  in  avoiding  platitudes,  in  doing  quietly  and 
consistently  those  things  which  are  within  our  office  and 
within  our  power  and  ability. 

To  ours,  the  awakening  generation,  he  left  an  optimism 
rooted  in  faith  ...  an  optimism  which  we  must  hold  if  we 
are  to  contribute  balance  to  a  world  hanging  by  a  hair.  He 
showed  us  by  example  that  the  way  to  peace  begins  not  only 
in  justice,  but  in  individual  sacrifice  and  in  the  courage  of 
the  individual  in  his  quest  for  Truth. 

P.W. 
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Onslaught 


Barbara  Putnam ,  ’61 


l  GENERATION  ago  you  could  look  out  the 
front  window  and  see  the  sea  swabbing  the  shore.  Then 
they  came.  First  only  a  few  came  and  we  didn’t  mind  them, 
but  then  they  came  in  shoals  bringing  with  them  their  city’s 
stench:  the  ironworker  smell,  the  bricklayer  smell,  the  sooty, 
sweaty  smells  that  corrupt  as  they  permeate  the  new  place. 
The  strangers  came  with  their  bricks  and  wooden  planks  and 
built  on  the  land.  Sand,  land — everybody  wanted  land.  The 
oozy  swamp  and  the  salt  marshes  were  filled  in  to  make  more 
land.  They  were  in  a  hurry.  blouses  were  built  on  poles; 
cellars  take  time  to  build.  Why  bother  with  a  porch?  Most 
of  the  time  will  be  spent  on  the  beach. 


The  trees  were  hacked  down  and  torn  from  the  earth. 
Sun-blistered  roofs  soon  usurped  their  places.  Rocks  were 
removed.  Ruts  were  filled  in.  A  new,  smooth,  wide  road 
was  constructed  to  bring  more  people.  More  people  came. 
They  came  for  a  day;  they  came  for  a  visit;  they  came  to 
stay.  They  came  with  their  sandwich  wrappers  and  tonic 
bottles.  The  hotdog  vendor  and  the  ice  cream  man  also 
came.  None  of  them  cared. 


The  sand  turned  from  gold  to  brown.  The  salt  water 
shifted  from  luminous  blue  to  murky  green.  Uprooted  sea¬ 
weed  strewed  the  beach.  The  sand  fleas  came  and  laid  their 
eggs  in  it.  Rocks  washed  onto  the  shore  and  the  barnacles 
seemed  sharper.  Tick  grass  and  poison  ivy  spread  from  the 
dunes  onto  the  beach.  People  still  came. 

The  sea  gulls  came  and  kept  coming.  Birdlime  whitewashed 
the  breakwater  rocks,  but  the  tide  never  seemed  to  come  up 
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far  enough  to  cleanse  them.  The  fishermen  dwindled  and 
disappeared.  The  raft  was  moved  out  farther  because  the 
water  was  too  shallow  for  the  expert  divers.  All  the  row¬ 
boats  acquired  motors;  a  motor  got  you  where  you  wanted 
to  go  much  faster.  Whether  it  was  out  beyond  the  wake 
or  around  in  an  endless  circle,  it  got  you  there  faster. 

The  newcomers  built  fires  at  night  and  stayed  on  the 
beach.  They  sang  because  they  were  happy.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  their  testimony  was  left  behind — charred  wood,  opened 
cans,  and  broken  bottles.  Their  children  came  to  play.  The 
glass  cut;  the  brown  sand  turned  red,  but  blankets  covered 
the  stain.  Many-colored  blankets  covered  the  stains.  Radios 
played.  Fights  arose  because  music  drowned  out  the  ball 
game  on  the  next  blanket.  They  erected  a  wooden  lookout 
for  their  protector.  The  protector  turned  a  lovely  brown 
protecting  them. 

The  children  tried  to  build  a  sea  wall  with  drift  wood  and 
stones.  I  wondered  how  long  all  this  would  last  before  the 
sea  would  come  thrashing  forward  and  break  the  bounds 
that  they  had  set  up. 

The  week  it  happened,  Sunday  was  bright  and  they  all 
came,  more  than  usual,  because  it  was  a  Sunday  in  July.  The 
Monday  morning  sea  issued  a  light  gray  mist  that  clung  to 
the  sand.  The  intruders  came  anyway,  hoping  that  the  fog 
would  vanish,  but  it  did  not  disappear.  It  cloaked  the  water; 
it  lingered  on  rocks  and  shore.  By  late  afternoon  the  stran¬ 
gers  had  to  leave. 

Tuesday  morning’s  tide  washed  the  rocks  and  pulled  the 
seaweed  up  to  the  old  tide  line.  Then  the  rain  started.  It 
battered  the  houses  without  porches  and  cellars.  It  pounded 
the  seaweed  into  the  sand;  it  filled  the  sea,  and  erased  the  tide 
line.  The  rain  allied  its  power  with  the  sea,  and  the  colony 
began  to  crack  and  tumble.  Winds  from  the  North  and  the 
East  met  on  the  beach.  The  water  thundered.  The  road 
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became  a  rut  choked  with  wreckage — wooden  planks,  bricks, 
and  poles. 

Friday,  the  rain  subsided  but  the  wind  lashed  on.  By 
then  the  interlopers  all  had  left.  They  had  to  leave.  Nature’s 
cataclysmic  forces  obliterated  their  architecture  and  scoured 
their  playground.  The  winds  screamed  and  shrieked  that 
night.  It  was  as  if  the  simoom  winds  of  Asia  and  the 
khamsin  winds  of  Egypt  had  united  to  help  with  the  de¬ 
struction. 

In  the  morning  it  was  over — everything  calm.  The  earth 
glittered,  reeking  and  dripping  in  the  sunlight  .  .  .  free! 


Reflections 

Black  greenness  mirrors  still  life  .  .  .  mocks  the  sky.  A 
star  crumples  .  .  .  water-bleared  saffron  blurs  into  ripples. 

An  airplane  flickers  red-green  rays  into  ocean-glass  .  .  . 
transient  mists  of  color.  Midnight  tide  smears  tenebrous 
ebony-blue.  A  dozing  wave  leaps  .  .  .  cracked  glass. 

Claire  Perch gao,  ’59 
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“  V’ 


Joanne  Meyer,  y)9 

On  APRIL  5,  195  5,  the  free  world  knew  that 
an  historic  era  had  quietly  come  to  an  end.  At  long  last 
"  ’e”  had  made  his  final  speech  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Even  this  Titan,  who  bowed  to  neither  Hit¬ 
ler’s  bombs  nor  to  the  cold  war’s  crushing  burdens,  could  not 
escape  the  slow  decay  of  his  accumulating  years.  For  "  ’e” 
was  none  other  than  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Britain’s  "Great¬ 
est  Man.” 

At  eighty-three  Sir  Winston  deserves  the  tributes  which 
usually  remain  unsaid  during  the  life  of  such  a  deeply  ad¬ 
mired  figure.  The  mere  headings  identifying  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  literary  works,  and  honors  in  the  British  Who’s  Who 
run  nearly  two  full  columns.  More  than  fifty  books  and 
some  millions  of  words  in  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
been  written  about  him.  He  is  a  writing  man  who  is  a  man 
of  action,  a  soldier  who  turned  war  correspondent,  a  war 
correspondent  who  entered  politics,  a  politician  who  emerged 
as  a  statesman,  a  statesman  who  excelled  as  a  strategist,  an 
orator  whose  words  inspired  a  nation,  and  a  historian  who 
made  even  more  history  than  he  has  written.  Moreover, 
Churchill  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  and  impressive 
notables  of  our  time. 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  his  life  as  a  cumulative  success 
story  leading  to  the  great  services  he  did  for  his  country  in 
its  hour  of  direst  peril.  Yet  his  life  was  not  lived  that  way. 
His  career  might  easily  have  ended,  not  in  triumph,  but  in 
frustration  and  eclipse  like  that  of  his  father.  There  were 
many  moments  when  it  must  have  seemed  to  everyone  but 
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himself  that  it  had  done  so.  That  it  did  not  was  due  to  his 
own  extraordinary  courage,  resilience,  and  above  all,  to  a 
serene  and  inner  cheerfulness.  He  was  never  beaten  by  fate 
and  by  the  results  of  his  own  erratic,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
predictable  temperament,  because  he  consistently  refused  to 
be  dismayed  by  them.  Three  times  his  political  career  lay  in 
ruins,  and  three  times  he  made  an  apparently  impossible 
comeback. 

His  life  began  in  a  ducal  palace,  November  30,  1874,  in 
the  reflected  glory  of  a  father  who  in  his  thirties  was  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Before  Winston  was  twelve,  he  had  seen  that  father, 
with  the  premiership  and  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
Party  before  him,  fall  from  power.  Not  particularly  happy 
or  successful  at  school,  because  he  chose  then,  as  later,  to  go 
his  own  way  and  to  live  in  his  own  imaginative  world,  he 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  a  professional  soldier’s  career, 
which  for  all  his  boundless  ambition,  great  courage,  and  love 
of  fighting,  and  his  remarkable  early  experience  in  five 
campaigns,  ended  in  a  return  to  civilian  life  before  he  was 
twenty-four.  He  was  then  sent  to  South  Africa  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  the  Boer  struggle,  yet  was  taken  prisoner 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival  at  the  front.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  escaped  and  subsequently  used  his 
dramatic  tale  of  adventures  to  win  his  way  to  Parliament 
in  1900.  During  this  time  he  supported  himself  by  his 
brilliant  pen.  Lacking  an  academic  education,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  one,  reading  among  other  things,  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall ,  Plato’s  Republic,  and  Malthus’s  Essay  on  Population. 

After  three  years  as  a  Conservative  he  left  the  party  and 
became  a  Liberal.  Then,  from  1906  to  1914,  he  was  bril¬ 
liantly  successful.  He  became  in  turn,  Colonial  Under¬ 
secretary,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Home  Secretary, 
and  Lirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  As  Lirst  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
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miralty  he  presided  over  the  greatest  peacetime  fleet  Britain 
has  ever  possessed,  was  responsible  for  its  training,  and  in  the 
hour  of  Armageddon,  mobilized  the  Navy  and  sent  it  to 
battle.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  history,  he  seemed  destined  for  high  honors.  For  a  few 
months  he  had  power  and  fame  at  his  feet.  He  took  part 
like  some  Elizabethan  statesman-soldier  in  the  Naval  Divi¬ 
sion’s  lightning  dash  to  Antwerp,  sent  Sturdee’s  battle¬ 
cruisers  to  the  Falklands  to  surprise  and  annihilate  Von  Spee, 
and  initiated  the  great  expedition  to  Gallipoli. 

But  with  the  disasters  at  Antwerp  and  the  Dardanelles,  he 
fell  from  power.  Fortune,  which  had  been  so  good  to 
Churchill,  now  turned  her  back.  Within  a  few  months  he 
had  been  driven  from  office  by  the  resentment  and  distrust  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  His  hopes  of  a  great  military  career 
were  also  shattered,  and  he  found  himself  commanding  a 
New  Army  battalion  in  the  stagnant  winter  trench-warfare 
of  Flanders.  A  return  to  office  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
first  as  Minister  of  Munitions  and,  after  the  Armistice,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  as  Colonial  Secretary,  ended 
in  a  further  and  seemingly  irretrievable  fall  from  power  in 
1922.  When  the  Coalition  Government  broke  up  he  even  lost 
his  seat  in  the  House.  At  this  time  he  had  no  place  in  any 
of  the  three  political  parties  and  was  intensely  unpopular 
with  important  elements  in  all  of  them.  He  was  lampooned 
in  the  press  and  in  Punch  as  a  rather  pathetic  figure  of  fun 
who  could  attract  attention  only  through  his  taste  for  funny 
hats. 

Then  fortune  suddenly  smiled  again  and,  under  a  new 
dispensation  and  a  reunited  and  victorious  Conservative 
Party,  he  served  for  five  years  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  Stanley  Baldwin.  But  the  defeat  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  in  1929  spelt  for  Churchill  another  decade  of  bad 
fortune.  Opposed  to  the  National  Government  in  the 
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thirties  on  the  issues  of  India  and  rearmament,  he  entered 
on  his  sixties — in  the  eyes  of  everybody  but  himself — a  "has- 
been.” 

In  1936,  his  career  descended  to  its  lowest  ebb  because  of 
the  courageous,  though  politically  ill-advised  part  that  he 
played  in  the  constitutional  crisis  precipitated  by  Baldwin 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the  proposed  mar¬ 
riage  of  King  Edward  VIII.  Churchill  stood  by  the  king 
whom  he  had  known  and  loved  from  early  childhood.  So 
skillfully  had  Baldwin  manipulated  the  coup  that  Churchill, 
for  his  loyalty  to  his  monarch  and  friend,  was  discredited 
and  even  disgraced.  For  him  to  support  any  cause  seemed 
sufficient  to  doom  it  to  failure. 

To  any  other  man  such  a  succession  of  setbacks — all  the 
greater  because  of  the  brilliant  successes  by  which  they  were 
preceded — would  have  meant  tragedy.  Yet  even  during 
this  checkered  part  of  his  career,  he  lost  none  of  his  pug¬ 
nacity,  self-confidence,  or  buoyancy.  When  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  politics,  as  he  so  often  was,  he  wrote  or  painted. 
Then  he  returned,  refreshed  and  renewed,  to  the  political 
battle.  He  feared  no  man  and  cheerfully  and  heartily  defied 
his  enemies.  It  was  this  spirit  that,  when  England  needed  a 
champion,  made  him  so  inevitably  her  man.  And  she  needed 
him  in  1939. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  Neville 
Chamberlain  put  him  back  at  his  old  post  at  the  Admiralty. 
Immediately  there  was  a  reversal  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
Churchill,  and  it  was  freely  granted  that  in  more  than 
one  instance  he  had  been  proven  right  when  his  opponents 
were  wrong.  After  that  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to 
who  would  succeed  Chamberlain,  and  in  May,  1940,  he 
was  called  into  power  in  one  of  the  gravest  hours  in  Britain’s 
history. 

Fortune  had  not,  however,  permanently  conferred  her 
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favors  upon  him.  He  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  defeat 
Nazi  Germany,  but  when  he  had  done  so,  the  electorate  at 
once  rejected  him.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  warmonger. 
Once  again  the  cry  went  up  that  this  was  the  end  of  his 
career.  Nevertheless,  in  six  years,  he  was  Prime  Minister 
again,  having  led  his  party  in  a  revival  unprecedented  in 
British  history. 

What  has  given  unity  to  a  career  marked  by  such  ups  and 
downs  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Winston  has  always  felt  that  he 
was  acting  against  the  background  of  history.  No  man  in 
our  time  is  more  firmly  convinced  that  history  is  but  past 
politics,  and  that  politics  are  but  present  history.  Along 
with  this  historical  sense  has  gone  that  of  the  dramatic,  as 
was  proved  both  by  his  presence  at  the  famous  "siege”  of 
Sidney  Street,  and  by  the  drive  through  London  on  the 
Coronation  Day  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  with  an  escort  from 
his  old  regiment  in  full  dress  uniform. 

Virginia  Cowles,  in  Winston  Churchill :  The  Era  and  the 
Man,  has  taken  romanticism  as  the  one  constant  note  in  his 
character  as  well  as  the  very  essence  of  his  nature  and  of  his 
genius.  You  might  say  that  just  as  when  he  paints,  he  has 
little  use  for  dull  browns  and  greys,  as  a  politician  and  a 
writer,  he  reaches  out  for  the  vivid  hues.  Every  subject  his 
mind  touches  is  at  once  transformed  into  brilliant  drama. 
His  world  is  a  world  of  good  and  bad,  of  righteous  causes 
and  shining  swords,  and  of  dark  and  evil  foes.  In  the  Second 
World  War  he  found  an  equation  for  the  demons  which  had 
become  familiar  to  all  the  world:  ".  .  .  the  demon  genius 
sprung  from  the  abyss  of  poverty,  inflamed  by  defeat,  de¬ 
voured  by  hatred  and  revenge,  convulsed  by  a  design  to 
make  the  German  race  masters  of  Europe  or  maybe  the 
world” — so  he  paired  Hitler  and  the  demons. 

He  has  always  been  a  hero  and  a  villain,  and  the  fact  that 
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Sir  Winston  never  fails  to  cast  himself  in  the  leading  role 
not  only  annoys  his  opponents  but  often  irritates  his  col¬ 
leagues  as  well.  For  the  picture  he  has  given  of  himself  is 
of  a  man  who  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  capacity  to  do  something  practical  with  them. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  the  older,  finer  ages  of  the  past 
that  have  fascinated  him.  Throughout  his  works  references 
to  the  Golden  Ages  of  the  past  spring  up  here  and  there. 
When  Greece  was  being  defended  against  the  Germans  he 
"did  not  .  .  .  give  up  hope  of  a  final  stand  at  Thermopylae. 
The  intervening  ages  fell  away.”  When  London  was  being 
bombed  the  people’s  courage  was  "worthy  of  all  that  we  have 
learned  to  believe  of  ancient  Rome.”  In  his  eyes  war  made 
romance  real.  It  brought  the  heroic  back  into  history.  It 
made  the  mythical  or  ideal  possible  again. 

And  the  past  upon  which  he  dwells  most  often  is  that  of 
the  glorious  Renaissance,  fie  belongs  to  the  mighty  England 
of  Victoria’s  reign,  with  its  refulgent  power  and  prosperity 
and  above  all,  with  its  great  men.  For  him,  as  John  C.  Cairns 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  points  out,  history  is  in 
large  part  the  story  of  the  exploits  and  achievements  of 
great  men.  After  1900,  such  men  were  quickly  disappearing. 
In  recent  years  Churchill  has  spoken  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Arthur  Balfour,  Anthony  Eden,  and  Georges  Clemenceau  as 
great  men  of  our  time,  and  there  have  been  few  others.  Yet 
the  Roosevelts,  Balfours,  Edens,  and  Clemenceaus  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  not  comparable  in  his  mind  to  the 
greatest  hero  of  them  all.  On  his  ancestor,  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  has  heaped  every  word  and  phrase 
of  praise  that  his  rich  vocabulary  and  vivid  imagination 
could  devise  in  the  course  of  six  volumes. 

Nor  were  his  great  men  all  good  men,  or  even  men  friendly 
to  England.  They  were  men  of  power.  During  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  praised  the  Afrika  Korps’  General 
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Rommel  and  in  his  memoirs  inserted  a  lengthy  appreciation 
of  Admiral  Darlan. 

His  whole  viewpoint  is  extremely  pessimistic.  He  tends  to 
present  the  common  man  as  the  tragic  creature  of  an  unkind 
fate.  He  seems  to  feel  that  all  the  energies  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  are  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  forces  which 
are  potential  destroyers  of  the  race.  "That  is  the  point,”  he 
writes,  "in  human  destinies  to  which  all  the  glories  and  the 
toils  of  men  have  at  last  led  them.  .  .  .  Death  .  .  .  awaits  only 
the  word  of  command.  He  awaits  it  from  the  frail,  be¬ 
wildered  being,  long  the  victim,  now — for  one  occasion  .  .  . 
his  Master.” 

Yet  it  is  the  warrior  spirit  in  man  that  Churchill  cele¬ 
brates.  "Men  and  kings,”  he  writes,  "must  be  judged  in  the 
testing  moments  of  their  lives.  Courage  is  rightly  esteemed 
the  first  of  human  qualities,  because,  as  has  been  said,  it  is 
the  quality  which  guarantees  all  others.” 

Sir  Winston  himself  is  a  man  of  no  small  courage.  He  has 
always  had  to  fight.  No  man  has  aroused  more  heated  op¬ 
position  or  even  been  more  bitterly  hated  in  his  time. 
"Whatever  you  may  do,”  he  declared  to  the  French  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  bleakest  hour  of  1940,  "we  shall  fight  on  for  ever 
and  ever  and  ever,”  and  under  this  sign  his  whole  life  has 
been  lived. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Isaiah  Berlin  postulates  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  Churchill  has  never  wavered  in  the 
principles  and  beliefs  he  has  held  on  basic  issues.  And  it  is 
this  adherence  to  his  central,  lifelong  beliefs  that  has  pro¬ 
voked  more  disfavor  and  suspicion  from  members  of  his  own 
party  than  his  vehemence  or  ambition  or  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  his  wayward,  unreliable  brilliance. 

Perhaps,  as  Berlin  continues,  Churchill’s  belief  in  a  specific 
world  order  is  the  most  powerful  single  influence  upon  every¬ 
thing  which  he  thinks  and  does.  His  views  on  Europe  or 
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America,  on  India  or  Palestine,  or  even  on  social  or  economic 
policy  follow  a  fixed  pattern,  set  early  in  life  and  later  only 
reinforced.  He  has  always  believed  in  great  states  and  civili¬ 
zations  in  an  almost  hierarchical  order,  and  above  all,  in  a 
special  Anglo-American  destiny  in  history. 

He  sees  no  reason  for  changing  his  established  views. 
Churchill  is  not  a  man  to  be  concerned  with,  or  even  aware 
of,  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  others.  He  does  not  react; 
he  acts.  He  does  not  reflect  others;  he  affects  others  and 
brings  them  around  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

According  to  Mr.  Berlin,  in  1940,  he  assumed  an  unyield¬ 
ing  quality  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  carried  on.  In  their 
hour  of  danger  he  idealized  them  with  such  intensity  that  in 
the  end  they  approached  his  ideal  and  began  to  see  themselves 
as  he  saw  them.  By  dramatizing  their  lives  and  making  them 
seem  to  themselves  and  to  others  ready  for  a  great  historic 
moment,  he  transformed  cowards  into  brave  men. 

Although  Sir  Winston’s  romanticism  is  undoubtedly  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  brilliant  fancy  and  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  nature,  it  was  bred  in  him  as  well.  Blenheim  Palace, 
where  he  was  born,  kindled  in  the  mind  of  the  lad  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  military  exploits,  and  his  father’s  sensational  career 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  fame  that  awaits  the  orator. 

In  fact,  as  Herbert  Howarth  of  Commentary  notes, 
Churchill’s  devotion  to  his  father’s  memory  provides  the 
clue  to  many  of  his  earlier  attitudes  and  actions.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  boarding  school  system  and  partly  because  of 
his  father’s  preoccupation,  the  boy  saw  little  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  But  he  felt  fierce  impulses  to  help  him 
in  his  political  struggle.  At  his  father’s  death,  Winston,  only 
twenty-one,  wrote:  "I  ran  in  the  darkness  across  Grosvenor 
Square,  then  wrapped  in  snow.  His  end  was  quite  painless. 
Indeed  he  had  long  been  in  stupor.  All  my  dreams  of  com¬ 
radeship  with  him,  of  entering  Parliament  at  his  side  and  in 
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his  support  were  ended.  There  remained  for  me  only  to 
pursue  his  aims  and  vindicate  his  memory.” 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Winston  Churchill  has 
served  in  that  House  of  Commons.  He  has  given  more  of 
himself  to  it  than  to  anything  else.  He  is  first  and  foremost 
a  "child  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  Queen  Victoria  still 
reigned  when  he  first  took  his  seat.  From  the  beginning  he 
was  a  natural  storm  center.  The  House  always  crowded  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say.  This  was  no  mean  achievement, 
since  as  a  young  man  he  was  not  an  accomplished  orator. 
Neither  parliamentary  oratory  nor  debate  came  easily  to 
him.  He  had  a  harsh  voice  and  a  slight  lisp.  He  could  not 
speak  without  memorizing  every  word  beforehand.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  master  the  art  of  debate,  he  spent  long  hours  prac¬ 
ticing  his  speeches  aloud,  pausing  for  interruptions,  and 
thinking  up  appropriate  retorts.  Gradually  he  developed  a 
facility  for  impromptu  speech  and  today  has  few  equals. 

If  application  was  the  ground  on  which  his  parliamentary 
career  was  built,  then  courage  was  its  foundation.  Office  was 
worth  less  to  him  than  truth.  In  the  thirties  he  could  have 
at  any  time  joined  the  government  if  he  had  been  willing  to 
compromise  with  his  views  on  the  dangers  of  Nazism.  But 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  Parliament  to  speak  as  he  did. 

When  he  left  the  House  on  April  5,  19  5  5,  something  of  its 
vitality  went  with  him.  His  magic  touched  all — friend  and 
foe  alike.  He  never  seemed  to  walk  into  the  House.  He  just 
appeared  there,  with  his  shoulders  hunched  and  his  bulldog 
head  thrust  forward.  He  hid  nothing  in  his  huge,  almost 
babylike  face.  Woodrow  Wyatt,  a  Labor  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  speaks  fondly  of  Churchill  in  Harper’s.  He  remembers 
his  opponent’s  scowl,  directed  at  everybody,  his  baleful,  al¬ 
most  malevolent  look,  sometimes  concentrated  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  member  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  temporary  dislike. 
He  speaks  of  the  child’s  sulk  when  he  thought  the  Speaker  or 
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the  Opposition  had  been  unfair  to  him,  of  the  twinkling  eye 
when  a  Churchillian  joke  was  on  the  way,  and  of  the  large, 
full-sized  smile  which  seemed  to  divide  this  fabulous  Hump- 
ty  Dumpty  somewhere  at  the  middle  when  he  thought  he 
had  made  an  opponent  uncomfortable.  There  was  the  air 
of  mock  penitence.  There  was  the  convulsed,  or  laughing 
face  when  the  world,  the  Opposition,  or  a  parliamentary 
situation  which  had  turned  to  the  ridiculous,  struck  him  as 
grotesquely  wonderful.  There  were  the  looks — magnani¬ 
mous,  contemptuous,  indifferent,  very  bored,  mischievous, 
somber,  despairing,  arrogant — all  except  the  look  apolo¬ 
getic.  Every  gesture,  every  move  of  hand  to  ear  had  some 
significance. 

No  one  had  a  deeper  respect  for  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  than  Sir  Winston.  He  observed  parliamentary 
procedure  with  care,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
stimulating  an  uproar,  especially  if  he  did  not  know  the 
answer  to  some  pointed  question  put  to  him  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  The  secret  of  his  parliamentary  mastery  lay  in  his 
ability  to  change  the  mood  of  the  House.  Although  he 
could  provoke  an  angry  storm,  he  could  also  turn  the  storm 
into  roars  of  laughter  by  a  word  or  two  of  his  impish  humor. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  reminiscing  about  his  career 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  changed  his  party  twice,  he  startled 
his  luncheon  guests  by  proclaiming  solemnly:  "Anyone  can 
rat  but  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity  to  re-rat.” 

Though  he  has  been  out  of  office  for  three  years,  he  has 
not  been  out  of  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  To  millions, 
many  of  whom  have  never  voted  and  would  never  vote  for 
him  or  his  party,  who  have  never  seen  him,  who  know  him 
only  through  his  heavy,  lisping  voice,  he  is  an  indestructible 
part  of  their  country.  This  is  remarkable  in  view  of  his 
complete  withdrawal  from  political  leadership.  As  a  Con¬ 
servative  member  for  Woodford,  he  attends  Parliament 
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when  it  is  sitting  and  he  is  in  London.  But  since  he  left  10 
Downing  Street,  he  has  not  spoken  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

But  the  premiership  is  the  only  thing  that  he  has  retired 
from.  At  Chartwell,  his  beautiful  country  estate  in  Kent, 
the  days  begin  for  him  as  they  have  since  he  entered  politics. 
He  reads  all  the  newspapers,  comments  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  breakfasts,  and  then  begins  to  work  on  his  History  of 
the  English-Speaking  Peoples ,  begun  in  the  thirties  but  put 
aside  while  he  himself  made  some  history.  Since  he  has  re¬ 
tired  he  has  also  made  one  or  two  significant  speeches  urging 
world  peace.  Sir  Winston  has  more  than  most  people  to  look 
back  on,  but  he  prefers  to  look  forward,  to  study  political 
trends,  and  to  estimate  the  course  of  events.  He  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  western  world. 

Time  has  mellowed  Churchill,  and  greatness  has  softened 
the  antagonism  of  his  opponents.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
far  from  popular.  It  was  part  of  his  romanticism  that  from 
his  earliest  days  he  believed  he  had  been  put  on  earth  to  ful¬ 
fill  some  great  purpose.  He  lived  for  crises — to  prophesy 
them,  to  participate  in  them,  to  record  them. 

As  a  result  he  gave  the  impression  of  seizing  issues  indis¬ 
criminately  in  order  to  project  himself  into  the  limelight. 
He  was  condemned  for  having  changed  his  party  twice.  His 
opponents  branded  him  as  a  cynic  and  an  opportunist,  while 
his  colleagues  openly  referred  to  him  as  a  troublemaker. 
His  egoism  and  impetuosity  filled  the  public  with  a  deep  dis¬ 
trust  which  proved  a  fatal  stumbling  block  for  him  for 
nearly  four  decades.  His  very  pugnacity  was  mistaken  for 
warlikeness.  His  superb  daring  was  ascribed  to  recklessness. 
His  remarkable  intuition  was  dismissed  as  lack  of  judgment. 
The  ardor  of  his  energy  was  belittled  as  restless  self-assertion. 

Churchill  was  genuinely  hurt  and  astonished  by  the  ani¬ 
mosity  he  aroused,  for  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  projects  and 
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plans  that  he  gave  very  little  thought  to  the  complexities 
of  human  nature.  Ideas,  not  people,  interested  him.  Some¬ 
times  moody  and  preoccupied,  at  other  times  tactless  and 
aggressive,  he  frequently  wounded  others  without  even 
knowing  he  had  done  so. 

Although  Sir  Winston  has  a  reputation  for  enjoying 
luxuries,  few  men  have  devoted  their  lives  more  completely 
to  intellectual  pursuits.  He  has  never  moved  in  social  circles. 
Idle  conversation  or  aristocratic  companionship  has  never  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  He  is  devoted  to  his  wife,  Clemmy,  of  whom 
he  once  wrote:  "I  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards.” 

He  has  derived  his  real  pleasures  in  life  from  a  creative 
output,  whether  it  is  writing  books,  painting  pictures,  or 
making  speeches.  He,  who  in  his  first  written  examination 
could  find  nothing  to  fill  the  page  other  than  his  name,  has 
written  more  than  many  men  devoted  to  literary  careers. 
On  his  skill  as  a  journalist  he  built  up  the  distinctive  features 
of  his  style.  He  admits  himself:  "I  affected  a  combination 
of  the  styles  of  Macaulay  and  Gibbon  .  .  .  and  I  stuck  in  a 
bit  of  my  own  from  time  to  time.” 

His  work  and  his  pastimes  have  given  him  one  thing 
essential  to  a  writer — background.  In  195  3,  he  won  the  No¬ 
bel  Prize  for  Literature  "for  his  historical  and  biographical 
presentations  and  for  the  scintillating  oratory  in  which  he 
has  stood  forth  as  a  defender  of  human  values.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Reed  Whittemore,  in  the  Yale  Review ,  his  literariness 
is  no  mere  kind  of  gloss  to  his  statesmanship.  On  the 
contrary,  whether  he  is  writing  a  telegram  to  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Montgomery,  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Singapore,  it  is  a  literary  under¬ 
taking,  a  labor  involving  drafts  and  redrafts. 

Painting  is  his  greatest  pleasure.  Afternoons  at  Chartwell 
are  devoted  to  the  brush.  There  he  paints  country  scenes. 
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When  on  the  Riviera  he  does  seascapes.  He  calls  his  paintings 
"my  daubs”  and  takes  in  them  a  boyish  pride,  as  he  does  in 
the  huge  brick  wall  surrounding  his  vegetable  garden  at 
Chartwell,  the  wall  which  he  built  almost  entirely  with  his 
own  hands  between  192  5  and  1932  when  it  often  seemed 
there  was  no  future  for  him  in  politics. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  when  war  came  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  was  unanimously  accepted  as  leader  of  the  nation.  The 
antagonisms  and  quarrels  that  he  had  had  with  all  three 
political  parties  were  put  aside  at  once.  The  King  and 
people  alike  realized  that  by  temperament,  application,  and 
genius  he  was  the  one  man  ideally  fitted  to  command  the 
nation.  Never  in  history  have  the  British  been  so  solidly 
behind  a  Prime  Minister. 

At  last  the  canvas  was  high  and  broad  enough  for  him. 
At  last  his  brilliant  colors  were  needed  to  depict  the  terrible 
and  majestic  horizon.  He  thrilled  the  western  world  to  its 
mission  as  no  other  man  could  have  done.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  saw  life  in  terms  of  broad  events  rather  than  through 
the  individual,  which  up  till  then  had  been  his  greatest 
weakness,  now  became  his  greatest  strength.  When  he  spoke 
of  man,  he  was  thinking  of  mankind. 

The  qualities  of  courage,  tenacity,  and  above  all,  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  were  always  present,  though  less  evident,  in  his 
personality  found  release  in  action.  But  they  found  it  first 
in  words.  What  those  incomparable  speeches,  beginning  with 
the  "blood,  toil,  tears,  and  sweat”  prediction,  effected  in  in¬ 
spiring  the  nation,  can  never  be  assessed.  The  phrases  and 
epigrams  of  those  dark  days — "Never  in  the  field  of  human 
conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few”;  "Let  us 
brace  ourselves  to  our  duty  and  so  bear  ourselves  that  if  the 
British  Empire  and  its  Commonwealth  last  a  thousand  years, 
men  will  say  'This  was  their  finest  hour’  ” — have  already 
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imprinted  themselves  on  history.  Rarely  have  words  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  victory. 

In  Life,  Harold  Nicolson,  British  diplomat  and  historian, 
points  to  the  popular  picture  of  Churchill  as  it  was 
built  up  in  the  war  years  as  the  correct  picture.  "The 
people,”  he  writes,  "cheered  that  indomitable  bowed  figure 
as  he  slouched  through  the  wreckage  of  their  towns;  they 
noted  the  tears  which  ran  down  his  cheeks  when  he  looked 
round  upon  their  personal  disasters;  they  were  fortified  by 
his  resolute  eyes  and  clenched  features;  and  the  familiar  ec¬ 
centricities  of  his  manner — his  odd  clothes  and  hats,  his 
fingers  raised  in  the  V-sign,  his  curious  way  of  speaking, 
his  strange,  coy  smile — all  these  confirmed  their  affection.” 
Sir  Winston  may  have  loved  battle,  but  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  its  tragic  consequences. 

Historians  are  likely  to  argue  for  many  years  to  come 
about  the  achievements  and  character,  the  successes  and 
failures  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  but  they  will  surely  all 
agree  that  there  is  one  aspect  of  his  career  which  stands  out 
above  all  others.  It  is  that  in  the  darkest  days  he  has  never 
lost  faith  in  his  country. 

Churchill’s  greatness  lies  not  in  his  courage,  or  eloquence, 
or  tenacity,  or  knowledge  of  history.  It  lies  rather  in 
that  he  truly  regarded  himself  as  a  servant  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  modern  democracy  has  been  nearer  than 
was  Britain  to  the  peril  of  totalitarianism — and  sur¬ 
vived.  It  was  Sir  Winston’s  purpose  and  policy  that  the 
nation  he  led  should  survive  or  perish  in  freedom,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  bring  applause  and  respect  from  ancestors 
and  descendants. 
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Rockport-A  utumn 

Small  sea  village  .  .  .  homely  shops  crowded  together  .  .  . 
almost  overhanging  winding  pebbly  streets  .  .  .  fine  glass, 
pottery,  metalware,  antiques  .  .  .  people  not  minding  your 
just  walking  in  to  browse  around.  Sea  shells,  charms,  all 
"souvenirs  of  Rockport.” 

Trespassers  we  ...  on  the  narrow  streets  where  people’s 
back  doors  line  the  sidewalks  .  .  .  the  faces  of  the  homes  look¬ 
ing  out  across  the  water. 

Yankee  General  Store  .  .  .  penny  candy  ...  a  nickelodeon 
that  really  plays  for  a  nickel  .  .  .  baskets  of  wooden  spools 
.  .  .  toy  soldiers  .  .  .  clothespins  .  '.  .  molasses  .  .  .  pickles  .  .  . 
crackerbarrel. 

The  studio  of  Ellen  Cavanaugh  .  .  .  the  artist  out  of  her 
shop  to  greet  us,  "I’m  from  Emmanuel  .  .  .  Class  of  ’51  .  .  . 
used  to  write  for  Ethos,  too.”  Her  gallery  .  .  .  tiny  room 
filled  with  portraits  .  .  .  water-colors  and  pastels  .  .  .  self- 
taught  artist.  "Taught  school  for  a  year  .  .  .  hated  it!”  (with 
a  laugh)  .  .  .  turned  to  first  love  .  .  .  portraits  for  tourists. 
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Hibbard  Gallery  .  .  .  huge,  square  room  .  .  .  fireplace  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  wide-beamed  floor  .  .  .  the  smell  of  old 
wood  .  .  .  clean  .  .  .  quiet.  Snow  paintings,  this  artist’s  spe¬ 
cialty.  In  the  snow  .  .  .  lavenders,  mauves,  blues,  yellow- 
pink-white  .  .  .  lighting  the  scene  as  the  room  goes  dim  .  .  . 
a  veritable  sunset  filling  the  canvas  .  .  .  faint  red  for  a 
moment  in  the  trees.  The  prices  .  .  .  not  for  the  casual. 

Names  with  the  tang  of  the  salt  air  .  .  . 


Old  Sailloft  .  .  . 


Blue  Lantern  .  .  . 


Bass  Point  .  .  . 


Tain  Lights  .  .  . 


Old  Barnacle  .  .  . 


among  them — 


Miss  Quiff. 


The  place  .  .  .  quiet  except  for  bells  in  the  little  shops, 
echoes  of  India  .  .  .  weatherworn,  red  fishing  shack  strung 
with  lobster  buoys  .  .  .  seagulls  on  the  roof  .  .  .  the  famous 
Motif  Number  One. 
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Bearskin  Neck  .  .  .  named  for  the  bear  caught  in  the  tide, 
its  victim  .  .  .  1700. 


Louis  Whitney’s 
Pewter  Shop  .  .  . 
fountains  of 
hammered  metal. 
In  the  making — 
family  crest  of 
lead  and  copper, 
four  feet  high. 
Hammers  of 
pressed  paper  .  .  . 
wooden  mallets, 
tools  and  tools 
and  treasures  .  .  . 
polished  silver, 
pewter,  rich 
and  simple. 


Between  the  houses  ...  a  view  to  the  sea  .  .  .  small  craft 
bobbing  .  .  .  sunglint  on  their  metal  fixtures  .  .  .  piled  rocks 
.  .  .  dark,  almost  black  seaweed  .  .  .  dinghy  .  .  .  smell  of  fish 
and  the  tide  gone  out  .  .  .  distant  shrilling  of  the  gulls  .  .  . 
nocturne.  .  .  . 
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Salome 

I  watched  a  golden  streak  of  sun 

Lash  across  the  hall 

And  flash  on  glossy  floors. 

The  beat  of  a  tambour  quickened ; 

My  head  dulled; 

Blood  pounded  in  my  veins. 

To  triumph  .  .  .  dance  for  kings ! 

I  whirled  across  the  sun-soaked  floor 
Past  the  worn-still  faces  of  aged  men. 

My  body  moved  in  quick  instinctiveness , 

But  my  hair  cut  the  air 
And  hit  against  my  cheek. 

My  feet  raced  with  savage  delight 
Across  the  sun-warmed  floor. 

No  more  the  slit-eyed  slave- girl 
But  a  queen 
In  Herod’s  hungry  eyes. 

A  goblet  toppled 
Making  not  a  sound , 

And  I  sucked  in  the  warm  smell  of  wine. 

My  head  reeled  with  intoxicated  bliss 
As  my  arms  grasped , 

Groping  for  the  rich  monotony 
Of  the  flute-song. 

My  body  swayed 

And  my  breath  hush-whispered , 

"The  head  of  John.” 

Claire  Perdigao,  ’59 
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To  See  Buddha 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 

r  J_  HE  lamp  was  out. 

"This  blasted  wind  will  tear  us  off  the  mountain,  Eric.” 

"Oh,  don’t  worry  about  it,  man.  We’re  tethered.  Go  to 
sleep.” 

Paul  groaned  as  he  turned  over.  He  was  weary.  His 
muscles  ached,  but  he’d  look  pretty  silly  rubbing  in  liniment. 
Eric  hadn’t;  if  a  follower  wouldn’t,  a  leader  couldn’t. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  Eric  muttered. 

"Nothing.” 

"You  overdid  it  today,  man.  The  schedule  doesn’t  call  for 
all  this  altitude.  You’re  a  fool  pushing  yourself  in  the  high 
air.  What’re  you  trying  to  prove?”  Eric  laughed  and 
punched  Paul  good-naturedly. 

"What’s  that  crack  supposed  to  mean?” 

"No  crack,”  Eric  muttered. 

Paul  could  hear  him  turning  in  his  sleeping  bag.  In  two 
minutes  he’d  be  asleep.  Good  old  Eric,  without  a  worry  in 
the  world.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  brainless,  Paul  thought. 
Thing  was  .  .  .  Eric  spoke  the  dialects  .  .  .  oddball  .  .  .  knew 
nothing  really  but  bothered  to  learn  all  that  stuff.  And  he 
was  a  darn  good  cameraman. 

Paul  wished  his  mind  were  a  Venetian  blind  so  that  he 
could  pull  a  string  and  squeeze  out  the  shafts  of  memory 
that  had  been  slicing  up  the  last  few  days.  Mapping  and 
climbing  were  enough  without  worry;  he  hated  himself  for 
letting  superstition  eat  away  at  him,  and  he  hated  Eric  for 
knowing  about  it. 

"That’s  a  laugh,”  he  thought,  "a  Venetian  blind.”  But  it 
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came  to  him  like  that.  It  could  be  dark;  his  eyes  could  be 
closed;  the  wind  could  be  howling  around  the  ice — and 
the  picture  would  come  in  bright  strips.  He  saw  the  gaudy 
day  again.  The  morning  had  been  a  burst  of  sun.  The  party 
had  passed  the  monastery,  the  white  streams,  the  patches  of 
rocks  and  flowers  in  the  brown  grass.  They  were  coming 
into  the  high  country  where  the  tall  grass  still  blew  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  trees  still  clung  in  scrubby  bunches  on  the 
slopes.  Far  behind  stretched  the  Sherpas,  single  file,  with 
their  packs.  The  ascent  was  really  underway;  the  men  of 
the  party  had  stopped  their  trail-talk,  and  each  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  his  own  thoughts  about  the  summit.  Suddenly, 
right  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  they  saw  the  holy  man.  He 
was  small,  brown,  and  wrinkled  like  the  bark  of  the  scrub 
trees,  but  his  black  eyes  were  deep  and  alert.  His  hair  and 
beard  hung  like  tattered  gauze.  He  was  sitting  in  the  tall 
grass  with  his  fleshless  legs  folded  under  him.  He  just 
watched  them  absently  as  they  approached,  as  if  a  group  of 
white  mountaineers  was  a  common  sight. 

Paul  approached  him  again  in  his  thoughts.  He  greeted 
him  in  Indian  and  Nepalese.  But  the  old  man,  he  remem¬ 
bered,  simply  looked  into  his  face  with  a  quiet  expression, 
neither  inquiring  nor  indifferent,  but  with  a  great,  calm,  re¬ 
strained  interest.  Paul  remembered  that  feeling  of  being 
hypnotized  against  his  will.  Yes,  he  had  looked  away;  he 
remembered  it  with  embarrassment. 

They  stopped  for  about  forty  minutes  to  eat.  Eric,  of 
course,  had  bounded  up  with  the  end  of  the  party  and  started 
jibber-jabbering  in  all  the  dialects  he  knew.  Finally,  the 
old  man  answered  gravely,  and  they  talked  for  a  few  mom¬ 
ents.  Eric  approached  Paul  later,  unobtrusively,  for  once, 
and  said: 

"The  holy  man  wants  to  talk  with  you,  Paul.  I’ll  trans¬ 
late.” 
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Paul  had  felt  uneasy,  although  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
confident.  As  leader  of  the  expedition,  he  was  equipped  to 
tell  the  old  man  whatever  he  wanted  to  know  .  .  .  for  all  the 
good  it  would  do  either  of  them  up  here.  He  sat  opposite 
the  old  man  for  several  minutes,  trying  to  look  into  his  eyes 
without  becoming  attached  by  that  direct  stare.  At  last  the 
old  man  spoke,  and  Eric  followed  slowly  in  English: 

"He  says  ...  *1  have  been  watching  your  eyes,  young  one 
.  .  .  I  .  .  .  have  a  prophecy  to  make  you.  You  must  be  .  .  . 
looking  for  it.’  ” 

This  was  hardly  what  Paul  had  expected.  He  was  faintly 
annoyed  but  he  said,  as  if  under  compulsion,  "Go  on  ...  go 
on. 

"The  summit  ...  is  not  yours.  .  .  .  You  will  see  .  .  .  Buddha 
first.” 

The  holy  man  searched  Paul’s  face  for  several  moments 
after  he  had  finished  speaking.  Paul  was  stunned.  This 
strange  thing  .  .  .  and  he  was  not  superstitious  .  .  .  this  weird 
message  was  a  needle  being  pushed  into  his  heart  ...  a  thin 
metallic  shock,  as  he  recalled  it  now. 

"Ask  him,”  he  heard  himself  say  again,  "to  explain  what 
he  means.” 

Eric  talked  for  a  few  minutes  more. 

"He  says  that’s  all.” 

"Ask  him  if  this  will  be  soon.”  Panic  shook  his  voice. 
But  there  was  nothing  else.  The  old  man  had  retreated  again 
behind  the  high  wall  of  Nirvana. 

Eric  was  surprised  too.  Paul  could  see  it.  But  as  the  after¬ 
noon  drew  into  evening,  they  had  passed  the  place  and  could 
no  longer  see  the  tall  grass  where  the  holy  man  sat.  In  the 
evening,  Eric  began  his  patter  of  small-talk  again.  It  seemed 
to  keep  the  others  going  .  .  .  even  Kent  and  Girard  who 
made  him  look  like  a  kindergarten  kid  seemed  to  enjoy 
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every  conversation  with  him.  Eric  waited  until  that  night 
in  the  tent  before  he  spoke  of  the  prophecy. 

"Don’t  worry  about  it,  Paul.  The  old  man’s  probably 
got  something  up  his  sleeve.  You  know,  before  this  ex¬ 
pedition’s  over,  you’ll  probably  find  a  way  in  which  his 
words  seem  true.  But  fortune  tellers  never  mean  anything 
literally.  They  can’t  afford  it.  You  don’t  go  in  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  do  you?” 

"Of  course  not.” 

Paul  still  felt  uneasy,  and  he  especially  resented  Eric’s 
share  in  the  matter,  his  knowing  that  he  was  worried  at  all. 

"If  you  want  some  friendly  advice,  boy,  go  on  as  before. 
This  kind  of  thing  can  affect  your  climbing,  you  know,” 
Eric  had  said. 

But  two  days  passed,  and  Paul  could  still  see  that  picture 
of  the  holy  man,  sitting  in  the  brown  grass,  "manipulating 
the  strings  of  my  life.”  The  thought  of  it  made  him  shiver. 
He  worked  hard,  driving  himself  to  the  limit,  but  not  be¬ 
yond  the  margin  of  clear  thinking  and  steady  climbing. 
Now  he  was  beginning  to  feel  it. 

It  was  time  to  forget.  Paul  tugged  himself  back  to  reality. 
He  could  hear  Eric’s  steady  breathing  now.  His  mind  flew 
back  to  that  morning.  His  foot  had  slipped  and  he  had 
heard  himself  say,  "Oh  God!”  He  felt  the  smothering  of 
his  heart  again  as  he  lay  in  the  sleeping  bag.  He  felt  his  face 
burn  and  his  chest  burst  and  his  eyes  bulge  as  he  strained 
against  the  rope  and  called  God’s  name. 

And  now,  in  this  tent  on  the  Himalayas,  he  felt  himself 
praying  again.  He  .  .  .  Paul  Garner  .  .  trying  to  figure  him¬ 
self  out  enough  to  pray  to  .  .  .  Whoever  it  was  that  listened. 

"Suppose  the  old  guy  is  right,”  he  thought.  "Suppose  I 
don’t  make  it.  What’s  going  to  happen  to  me?”  He  began 
to  look  at  himself  .  .  .  Paul  Garner.  The  words  were  part  of 
him.  He  saw  his  lean  face,  the  sandy  hair,  the  crow’s  feet 
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around  his  eyes,  the  broad  shoulders  and  strong  legs  that 
made  him  a  good  climber.  He  tried  to  sum  up  his  education 
and  experience,  his  emotions,  his  appearance,  everything  that 
made  up  the  man  he  was  .  .  .  the  man  he  would  be  if  he  were 
to  die  at  this  point  in  his  life  .  .  .  what  people  would  re¬ 
member.  No,  somehow,  he  would  remember  what  he  had 
been.  '"What  happens  after  I  die,  Buddha,  old  boy?”  He 
snorted. 

But  suddenly  it  wasn’t  a  laughing  matter.  Because  even 
if  he  didn’t  get  his  .  .  .  his  pay-off  this  time,  it  was  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  He  began  to  feel  the  conviction  that 
the  prayer  man  was  right.  It  would  be  soon.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  like  an  empty  shell  .  .  .  desperately 
alone.  He  could  see  himself  plummeting  down  through 
thousands  of  feet  of  cold  air,  making  a  swift  shadow  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  landing  out  of  sight  .  .  .  gone. 
He  remembered  the  dreams  he  had  had  through  his  life, 
dreams  like  those  everyone  had  .  .  .  where  you  fell  and  fell 
but  it  didn’t  hurt  and  you  weren’t  scared  and  .  .  .  but  the 
mountain — that  was  different. 

He  clutched  his  sleeping  bag  to  him  and  hunched  against 
the  nylon  wall  of  the  tent. 

"Oh  God,  God  help  me,”  he  whispered.  "I  feel  so  foolish. 
Give  me  some  sleep  so  I  can  carry  on  tomorrow  without 
getting  myself  killed.  I  haven’t  asked  for  a  thing  in  my  life. 
If  you’re  up  there.  .  .  .” 

The  wind  was  in  his  ears  .  .  .  fear  in  his  throat  .  .  .  empti¬ 
ness  in  his  heart.  Eric  snored  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent. 

"He’d  laugh  this  terrible  moment  right  off  the  slope,” 
Paul  thought. 

The  lights  in  his  mind  blew  out.  He  slept. 

All  the  next  day,  Paul  was  sure  Eric  was  watching  him. 
He  checked  the  reconnoitering  of  the  previous  day  with 
Lebuffat  and  Kent — anything  to  keep  Eric  out  of  his  hair. 
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He  began  to  be  increasingly  aware  of  Eric’s  solicitude,  and  it 
annoyed  him  that  they  would  have  to  be  going  it  together 
again  in  the  afternoon.  Lebuffat  and  Kent  were  resting  after 
the  previous  day,  and  Surrey  had  gone  down  to  the  lower 
camp  to  bring  up  altitude  equipment.  It  had  to  be  Eric. 

They  got  underway  about  one  o’clock.  It  was  rough  going. 
Luckily,  the  altitude  prevented  their  talking  very  much. 
The  ice  was  treacherous  with  rot.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Eric  took  over  the  lead  position.  Progress  was  impossible 
on  the  route  they  were  taking  so  they  veered  off  across  the 
great  glacier  toward  the  alternate  path.  With  the  last  camp 
far  below  them,  they  assaulted  the  ice  shelf  that  lay  between 
them  and  a  level  camp-site.  The  rope  was  slack;  Eric  climbed 
slowly,  hammering  in  the  pitons  as  he  went.  The  underside 
of  the  shelf  took  more  than  an  hour,  and  Paul  was  growing 
stiff  from  staying  in  the  same  position.  Eric  was  becoming 
exhausted,  too;  the  rasp  of  his  breathing  sounded  over  the 
wind  as  he  hauled  himself  at  last  up  across  the  edge  of  the 
shelf.  Paul  followed  slowly,  securing  a  good  grasp  of  the 
pitons  as  he  went.  When  he  reached  the  last  hold,  he  was 
hanging  horizontally,  upside-down.  He  reached  with  one 
hand  for  the  shelf-top  when  suddenly  his  foot  slipped  on  the 
inside,  and  he  swung  out  crazily  in  mid-air.  His  throat 
pulled  taut  against  the  scream;  his  muscles  jerked  limp  as 
he  came  to  the  end  of  the  rope;  his  heart  stopped.  Below 
him,  space  swirled  endlessly.  Eric  began  hauling  him  up 
almost  immediately.  Paul  flailed  out  for  a  surface  but  there 
was  none. 

"Stop  it,  Paul.  Relax  .  .  .  you’re  all  right,”  Eric  hollered. 

After  a  thousand  years  hanging  in  space,  Paul  could  feel 
himself  being  pulled  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf.  He  grabbed 
Eric  with  all  his  might  and  closed  his  eyes  against  the  moun¬ 
tain.  He  heard  himself  cry  out,  and  he  could  feel  the  tears 
burn  his  eyes. 
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"I’ve  got  you,  fella,”  Eric  said,  clapping  him  soundly  on 
the  back.  Blearily,  Paul  looked  into  Eric’s  face,  earnest,  con¬ 
cerned,  calm.  He  could  feel  the  flat  of  Eric’s  big  hand  push¬ 
ing  him  against  the  safety  of  the  ice  wall. 

They  had  the  fire  going,  and  pemmican  soup.  Suddenly, 
it  tasted  good,  and  Eric’s  small-talk  was  comforting  and 
impersonal. 

"Eric,”  Paul  broke  in,  "I’ve  made  up  my  mind  not  to  try 
for  the  summit  this  time.  I’m  really  not  up  to  it.  That’s 
why  I  slipped  today.” 

"You’ve  been  pushing  yourself,  Paul.  I  tried  to  tell  you. 
But  we  can  put  off  the  try  for  a  while  if  you  want.” 

"Look — I’ll  miss  a  little  honor  and  glory.  So  what.  It 
might  do  me  some  good.  Surrey’s  in  better  shape  anyhow.” 

"Whatever  you  want.  Just  so  you’re  sure  it’s  your  deci¬ 
sion,  and  your  head  is  clear.  It’s  not  that  prayer  man — that 
business  about  the  summit?” 

"No,  it’s  my  decision,  Eric.” 

"Okay.”  Eric  drained  his  cup.  "Y’know  .  .  .  it’s  funny 
about  today.  I  just  dug  my  axe  in  because  there  was  no  place 
to  put  it  down  .  .  .  and  you  fell.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that 
axe,  we’d  have  both  been  goners.  Man!  God  sure  had  His 
eye  on  us.” 

"God?” 

But  Eric  didn’t  hear;  he  was  already  half  dozing. 

"Poor  guy,”  Paul  said  aloud.  "Worn  himself  out.”  He 
eased  the  cup  out  of  Eric’s  hand. 
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Fortune 

Gleam  gift,  ancient  ore, 

Cast  and  smelted  into 

Burnished  bangles  in  a  Persian  court, 

And  clank-coins  in  costly  coffers. 

Gold,  the  certain  right  to  ride, 

A  power  bought  at  precious  price, 

Sovereignty  in  purple  wealth. 

Gold  lures  the  pirate  hand, 

But  gleams  atop  the  Roman  steeple. 

Golden  chalice,  chain,  cross,  and  coin. 

Madge  Devereux,  9  59 


Gold  can  be  elusive  treasure — 

How  can  you  mine  or  measure 

The  frail  wealth 

Beyond  thieves 9  best  stealth ? 

.  .  .  Nimbus  of  sun-aurumed  glass, 

And  dandelion-spattered  grass, 

And  transient  gleams  of  dust  specks 
Sun-filtered  .  .  .  of  pheasants9  flecked  necks 
In  autumn,  white  birches  gold  leaved  .  .  . 
And  precious  wheat  tightly  sheaved.  .  .  . 
The  mind  banks  rich  discovery  more 
T ban  hollowed  greed  could  ever  store. 

Mary  Gill,  9 59 
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From  the  Bottom  of  the  Ladder 

Marian  McDonnell ,  ’61 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Be  it  known  unto  you  far  and  near  that  all  Catholics  and  all 
persons  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  a  set  of  vile  imposters, 
liars,  villians  [sic],  and  cowardly  cut-throats. 

(Beware  of  false  doctrine).  I  bid  defiance  to  that  villian  [sic] 
the  Pope. 

A  True  American 

The  South,  1928?  Sheeted  specters,  illumined  fiendishly, 
ghoulishly,  by  the  satanic  flames  of  the  brandished  cross? 

No!  Connecticut,  1931?  Ignorant,  bigoted  Evangelists, 
unworthy  of  their  ancestry,  denying  the  intrinsic  right  to 
freedom  of  religion? 

Go  ahead!  To  arms!  To  arms!  Ye  brave  and  free,  the  Avenging 
Sword  unshield!  Leave  not  one  stone  upon  another  of  this  curst 
nunnery  that  prostitutes  female  virtue  and  liberty  under  the  garb  of 
holy  Religion.  When  Bonaparte  opened  the  Nunnerys  of  Europe, 
he  found  crowds  of  Infant  Sculls! 

An  amateur  operetta,  1920?  A  hysterical  attempt  to 
dupe  an  audience  into  believing  that  these  cloak  and  dagger 
lines  could  be  the  product  of  human  experience? 

Wrong!  Those  words  screamed  from  a  placard  posted  in 
Boston  and  Charlestown  in  1834  .  .  .  fruit  of  the  creative 
genius  of  a  Massachusetts  Yankee  gifted  with  a  flair  for  the 
dramatic. 

The  Boston  of  today,  celebrating  its  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  a  diocese,  can  at  last  look  down  on  bigotry 
from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  each  rung  marking  progress 
in  an  arduous,  soul-searing,  heart-breaking  climb. 
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There  are  those  who  maintain  that  one  person  can  never 
change  the  world.  Perhaps,  but  in  the  memory  of  Boston 
there  live  a  series  of  vivid  personalities — some  to  be  revered, 
some  to  be  pitied — who  wielded  a  powerful  influence  on  our 
embryonic  diocese,  then  embracing  practically  the  whole 
New  England  territory.  One  person  in  particular,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  a  smeared  page  in  the  city  archives,  was 
a  sweet  young  thing  named  Rebecca  Reed — Charlestown’s 
Maria  Monk. 

Homeless,  uneducated,  believed  to  have  been  a  paranoid, 
she  staunchly  professed  her  conversion  to  Catholicism  and 
romantically  decided  to  give  her  all  to  the  Ursuline  cloister. 
A  house  had  been  founded  at  Mount  Benedict,  in  western 
Charlestown  (now  Somerville)  in  1826,  six  years  before 
Rebecca  Reed  sought  admission  as  a  postulant.  The  convent 
had  been  received  with  apprehension  in  those  uneasy  times. 
Cauldrons  of  dissension  had  been  simmering  and  seething 
spasmodically  since  1730,  with  the  first  influx  of  Irish  im¬ 
migrants.  A  boiling  point  had  been  reached,  requiring  only 
an  added  degree  of  heat  to  cause  a  violent  eruption. 

Rebecca  lit  the  match.  After  completing  four  of  the  six 
months  designated  as  a  probationary  period,  she  became  dis¬ 
contented  with  convent  life.  The  conventional  approach 
evidently  did  not  appeal  to  her  theatrical  nature.  Therefore, 
instead  of  taking  her  leave  via  the  open  gate  (which  would 
have  caused  the  Sisters  no  great  sorrow)  Rebecca,  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  certain  group  of  modern  novelists,  literally  leapt 
"over  the  wall.”  Not  only  did  she  leap;  she  fell,  injuring 
herself  badly  while  "making  her  escape.”  After  recovering 
from  her  nerve-wracking  experience,  Rebecca  rejoined  her 
Protestant  friends  who  now  regarded  her  as  something  of 
a  celebrity.  Modestly  calling  herself  "the  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,”  she  started  a  secret  campaign 
"to  destroy  the  institution  at  Mount  Benedict.” 
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It  took  two  years,  but  Rebecca’s  stories,  coupled  with 
exaggerated  accounts  stemming  from  the  nervous  break¬ 
down  of  one  of  the  Sisters,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
desecration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  despoiling  of  the 
community  dead,  and  the  bonfire  sacrifice  of  Boston’s  earliest 
convent. 

Another  momentous  day  in  the  history  of  the  diocese 
dawned  on  a  Sunday  in  April,  18  54,  when  the  "Angel  Ga¬ 
briel”  appeared  in  the  Boston  Common.  This  heavenly 
visitant,  known  to  his  mother  as  John  S.  Orr,  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he  had  been  sent  to  earth  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Catholic  Church.  John,  resplendent  in  flowing  white 
robes,  and  blasting  impressively  on  a  trumpet,  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  the  "publisher  in  the  open  air  of  the  tidings  of 
the  glorious  Majesty  of  the  approaching  Kingdom  and  its 
King.”  Insane,  but  dangerous,  he  incited  mobs  to  fever  pitch. 
The  result — numerous  skirmishes  throughout  the  Medford 
and  Chelsea  areas.  During  one  of  these  fracases,  the  cross  on 
the  steeple  of  the  Chelsea  Catholic  Church  was  torn  down 
and  profaned. 

Two  months  later,  in  Lowell,  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  became  the  object  of  Gabriel’s  unwelcome  at¬ 
tention.  Fortunately,  the  Mayor  intervened,  and  the  Sisters 
remained  unmolested.  But  the  enforced  peace  was  of  short 
duration.  Roxbury  Academy  and  the  school  in  Lowell  be¬ 
came  the  objects  of  "investigation”  by  the  rapidly  spreading 
Know-Nothing  Legislature.  Unappointed  committees  in¬ 
vaded  dormitories,  closets,  sick  rooms,  and  cellars.  The  nuns 
were  insulted  and  interrogated  in  true  Song  of  the  Scaffold 
fashion. 

Charles  Flale,  then  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser , 
took  it  upon  himself  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  Sisters. 
True  to  the  tradition  set  by  family-members  such  as  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  the  patriot-martyr  Nathan,  Charles  wrote 
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scathing  editorials  which  resulted  in  a  court  hearing  of  the 
case.  Other  non-Catholics  upheld  the  rights  of  Catholicity 
in  America,  deterring  bigots  by  their  example.  In  18  59, 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick  was  able  to  state  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Purcell: 

I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  and  to  show  you  here  which  will 
make  you  think  better  of  the  Yankees  and  convince  you  that  we  are 
readily  and  even  rapidly  gaining  ground  amongst  them.  The  anti- 
Catholic  scale  of  balance  only  just  touches  ground  now  and  I  feel 
sure  that  before  many  years  it  will  get  a  hoist  that  will  make  it 
kick  the  beam. 

Today,  the  scale  of  balance  is  heavily  tilted  in  our  favor. 
The  courage  of  Catholics  during  the  Civil  War;  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  had  no  intentions  of  forcibly  taking  over  the 
government;  the  pride  and  willingness  with  which  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  well-being  of  our  country — these  were  the 
strokes  that  killed  Bigotry,  child  of  Ignorance  and  Fear. 

One  hundred  fifty  years  have  wrought  many  changes  in 
our  society.  The  crystal  set  has  given  rise  to  color  television, 
and  mah-jongg  has  been  supplanted  by  scrabble.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  one-horse  shay  will  never  present  a  serious  threat 
to  jet  travel. 

Bostonians  cannot  but  place  confidence  in  any  local  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  managed  to  survive  a  century  and  a 
half  of  progress.  To  adapt  to  the  times  while  remaining 
fundamentally  unchanged  demands  strength,  unity,  and 
foresight.  Therefore,  confronted  with  a  religious  society 
which  has  satisfied  the  demands  created  by  two  thousand 
years  of  constant  change,  they  respect  Catholic  certitude 
that  the  Church,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Rock  which  is 
Peter,  will  stand  triumphant  long  after  Gibraltar  has 
crumbled  into  dust. 
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Observations  Made  in  a 


The  traffic’s  in  a  cat’s  cradle — 


There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Three  girls ,  young ,  uniformed , 

stand  at  the  bus  shelter , 

Their  books  heaped  on  the  bench, 
disowned — 

And  as  for  their  serge  uniforms  .  .  . 

How  did  they  get  into  these  things ? 

They  are  not  bored,  though  they  pretend, 
Standing  apart,  barely  speaking. 

They  are  smoking,  hands  held  in  a 


too  careful  pose, 


(Young,  stubby  fingers  taut  with 
u n natu  ral  g ra ce ) , 

Contained ,  aloof,  conscious  of  their 
imagined  poise, . 

Unsuspecting  of  their  endearing  foolishness. 

Mary  Gill,  ’59 
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Stratford-on-Housatonic 

Helen  McMahon ,  ’60 

We  of  the  American  theatre  are  proud  herewith  to  dedicate  this 
monument  on  American  soil  to  the  deathless  glory  of  William 
Shakespeare.  There  could  be  no  more  suitable  monument  than  a 
living  theatre,  where  new  generations  may  come  to  see  the  greatest 
plays,  the  greatest  poetry,  in  our  language,  rendered  by  the  artists 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 

And  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  setting  in  our  country 
than  here,  in  this  lovely  old  Connecticut  town,  which  was  first 
settled  by  Englishmen  and  women  who  lived  while  Shakespeare 
still  lived  and  who  brought  with  them  to  this  Stratford  the  assurance 
that  "he  was  not  of  an  age  but  for  all  time.” 

With  those  words  penned  by  Robert  Sherwood,  Maurice 
Evans  dedicated  the  American  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre 
and  Academy  on  July  12,  19  5  5. 

That  monument  on  the  Housatonic  of  which  Lawrence 
Langner,  ''Godfather  of  the  Theatre,”  dreamed,  stands  to¬ 
day  under  the  direction  of  John  Houseman,  noted  Broadway 
and  Hollywood  producer,  as  a  growing  and  vital  institution 
which  will  continue  through  the  years  to  pay  America’s 
tribute  to  Shakespeare. 

The  American  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre  and  Academy, 
working  from  the  premise  that  an  American  oral  style  can 
be  developed  to  equal  the  "best  British  speech  of  today,” 
seeks  to  give  American  actors  and  audiences  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  and  appreciating  the  works  of  the  Avon  Bard. 

The  Academy  operates  a  year-round  school  and  workshop 
to  train  artists  for  its  own  theatre  company.  Although  it 
aims  to  develop  a  unified  expression  of  "Elizabethan”  style 
in  terms  of  historical  background,  the  policy  allows  and  ex¬ 
pects  those  modifications  which  result  from  the  treatment 
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of  the  classics  by  Americans.  It  hopes  further  to  capitalize 
on  the  "national  genius”  of  its  actors  and  audiences.  For 
this  reason,  only  citizens  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
may  perform  in  Stratford’s  Shakespearean  Theatre.  Cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  in  schools  and  communities  across  the  nation, 
the  Academy  contributes  to  the  Educational  Theatre  Move¬ 
ment  by  summer  courses  for  teachers  and  directors,  and  by 
repertory  tours. 

In  previous  seasons  Stratford  saw  Katherine  Flepburn  and 
Alfred  Drake  as  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  Earle  Hyman  as 
Othello,  and  the  Theater  Guild’s  Morris  Carnovsky  as  Shy- 
lock.  This  past  summer  brought  June  Havoc  as  the  fairy 
queen,  Titania.  Fritz  Weaver,  a  Shakespearean  Theatre  vet¬ 
eran,  interpreted  the  complex  character  of  Hamlet  for  the 
American  audience. 

The  most  delightful  offering  of  the  19  5  8  season  was  a 
"play  within  a  play” — the  ragpickers’  piece  about  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  in  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  This  in¬ 
genious  presentation  was  aptly  described  by  one  drama  critic 
as  "one  of  the  world’s  worst  and  funniest  performances.” 

At  this  time,  we  stand  on  the  world  stage  watching  the 
entrance  and  exits  of  men  and  traditions.  At  Stratford,  "the 
play’s  the  thing,”  whereon  are  built  the  foundations  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Eleven  plays  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Hamlet  have 
crossed  this  stage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic.  Four 
seasons  have  passed,  and  four  times  four  times  four  will 
follow  in  the  octagonal  structure  that  stands  dedicated  to  the 
"deathless  Elizabethan.” 
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Light  on  the  Subject 

Patricia  Walsh,  ’59 

f  HE  dream  started  to  fade  slowly  as  the  throb¬ 
bing  and  crashing  swelled  louder  and  louder.  The  nearly 
deafening  crescendo  jarred  Frank  out  of  his  stupor  into  a 
hazy,  almost  semi-conscious  awakening.  Fie  turned  his  head 
slowly  on  the  pillow,  then  held  himself  taut  to  ease  the 
misery  flowing  through  him.  He  let  his  arm  drop  over  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  winced  as  it  hit  the  table  leg.  The  sound 
of  shattered  glass  splintered  through  his  brain.  He  wanted 
to  shake  his  head  to  clear  the  jangled  pieces  into  focus.  The 
glass — he  had  put  it  there,  he  remembered  now.  It  seemed 
so  long — so  long.  Only  last  night.  He  turned  over  quickly 
and  groaned  at  the  effort.  His  head  kept  pounding  and  he 
didn’t  care.  He  raised  himself  slightly  on  his  elbows  and 
squinted  at  the  weak  ray  of  sunlight  creeping  across  the 
floor  from  under  the  windowshade. 

"You’ll  never  get  very  far,  either,”  he  thought  bitterly. 

He  scratched  his  hand  across  his  stubbly  chin  and  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  empty  bottle  had  rolled  under  the  bed. 

"Moderation,”  he  thought  and  gave  a  disgusted  grunt;  he 
sank  back  on  the  bed.  "Mediocrity  is  more  like  it.  Second- 
rate  in  everything.  Most  sterling  attribute — ability  to  fail 
or,”  he  added  grimly,  "to  get  completely  smashed.” 

He  clenched  his  fist  and  drove  it  viciously  into  the  mat¬ 
tress.  He  hadn’t  drowned  anything,  he  realized.  He  never 
could.  That  ache — that  empty  feeling — was  still  there.  He 
sat  up  slowly  and  looked  at  his  gray,  drawn  face  staring  back 
at  him  in  the  bureau  mirror.  Everything  seemed  to  run 
before  him,  faster  and  faster,  like  the  papers  at  press  time. 
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He  could  hear  their  deafening  roar  growing  louder  and 
louder  as  they  turned  faster,  faster  .  .  .  until  they  slowed  to  a 
hum  and  ceased,  task  completed. 

He  could  see  Jim — the  guy  with  all  the  breaks — walking 
slowly  through  the  maze  of  cluttered  desks  piled  high  with 
crumpled  discarded  copy.  His  head  would  be  bent  as  he 
mulled  over  a  story  he  was  reading.  He  would  never  hear 
the  incessant  clatter  of  the  typewriters.  He  was  just  like 
Jim,  he  thought.  Everything  about  that  business  was  a 
part  of  him.  He  couldn’t  remember  when  he  didn’t  crave 
its  rush  and  pressure,  its  excitement  and  surprises. 

Frank  laughed  to  himself.  He  wasn’t  kidding  anyone.  He 
wasn’t  just  like  Jim.  Sure,  he  had  ink  in  his  blood,  and  he 
could  write  as  well  as  and  better  than  any  of  those  conceited 
young  squirts  that  flooded  the  offices.  They  thought  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  was  their  ticket  to  fame.  What  did  they  know 
about  the  newspaper  world — about  the  hard  work  and  the 
heartbreaks  of  a  real  beginner?  Had  they  ever  felt  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  having  a  story  rejected — or  worse — not  even  printed, 
after  having  spent  hours  slaving  over  it? 

They  hadn’t  started  the  way  he  and  Jim  had.  Selling 
papers  as  he  had  was  below  their  dignity.  As  for  being  a 
copy  boy — that  wasn’t  what  they  had  gone  to  college  for — 
was  it?  After  all,  it  didn’t  take  much  talent  to  run  other 
people’s  errands.  They  had  their  own  ideas.  No  one  went 
for  that  traditional  bunk  any  more,  they  said.  He  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  past  and  not  keeping  up  with  the  modern  pace. 

Frank  felt  his  mouth  grow  tight.  The  past — tradition. 
They  would  never  respect  it.  To  them  he  was  a  few  hundred 
years  removed.  They  probably  thought  he  had  been  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  copy  boy.  "No  one  goes  through  that 
bottom-of-the-ladder  routine  any  more,”  they  had  told  him. 
"That’s  for  suckers.  Why  waste  time  being  a  nobody  when 
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you  can  walk  in  with  a  little  pull  and  be  somebody  over¬ 
night?” 

Frank  gave  the  mattress  another  savage  punch.  They 
thought  they  could  just  walk  in  and  take  over.  They  would 
only  laugh  at  him  if  he  told  them  how  he  and  Jim  had 
struggled  at  first.  It  had  been  easier  for  Jim  though.  Fie 
didn’t  have  to  sell  papers,  and  he  hadn’t  met  Frank  until 
they  both  started  as  copy  boys.  Jim’s  uncle  had  been  city 
editor,  Frank  remembered.  He  had  wanted  his  nephew  to 
learn  the  ropes  the  way  he  had — ground  floor  up.  Frank 
remembered  how  close  they  had  grown  through  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  their  careers.  They  both  had  had  big  hopes, 
but  Frank  felt  that  twinge  of  envy  tugging  at  him  again. 
Jim’s  ladder  had  been  shorter  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  he 
was  far  above  his  friend.  They  had  never  let  it  show  openly 
that  it  mattered  and,  although  the  bond  was  still  strong, 
their  relationship  was  somewhat  strained.  Now  Jim  was  in 
his  uncle’s  position  and — Frank  stared  at  himself  hard. 

"Just  a  reporter,”  he  thought  grimly.  "A  reporter  on  the 
way  out.  Those  young,  flip  talkers  will  pass  me  by  and  I’ll 
have  to  take  it  lying  down.  Was  it  Tennyson  who  said  some¬ 
thing  like  the  old  order  passeth  making  way  for  the  new?” 
Frank  remembered  the  bottle  beneath  the  bed  and  thought 
of  how  much  they  had  in  common. 

The  jangling  of  the  telephone  snapped  him  into  reality 
and  he  wondered  how  long  he  had  been  out.  He  reached  for 
the  receiver,  and  his  voice  rasped  in  his  dry  throat. 

"Hello,”  he  managed.  Jim’s  face  flashed  before  him,  and 
he  felt  his  ladder  toppling. 

"Hello,  Frank,  old  man,  this  is  Jim.  Hope  I  didn’t  wake 
you  up.” 

"No,  Jim,  I  was  just  getting  up.  You  know  me,  old  boy. 
Can  never  sleep  in  the  morning,  even  on  my  day  off.” 

Jim  chuckled,  "Glad  to  hear  you  still  keep  up  the  old 
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routine — never  could  seem  to  break  it  myself — drives  Edna 
frantic  when  she  tries  to  get  me  to  relax.  I  guess  we’re  afraid 
we’d  stop  altogether  if  we  slowed  down  for  a  second.” 

It  was  Frank’s  turn  to  laugh. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,”  he  replied.  "Nothing  like  the 
old  pressure  to  keep  you  on  your  toes.” 

"You  bet,”  Jim  answered.  "By  the  way,  Frank,  I  hate 

to  bother  you  on  your  day  off,  but  I  have  a  favor  to  ask 
>> 

you. 

"Shoot,  Jim.  I’ve  nothing  planned  for  today,  anyway.” 
He  hoped  that  Jim  didn’t  notice  the  slur  in  his  voice. 

"Well,  you  see,  Frank,  it’s  more  than  a  favor  in  a  way. 
You  know  yourself,  we’ve  needed  a  good  correspondent  in 
Washington,  but  there  never  seemed  to  be  anyone  capable 
enough  to  send.  And  I  could  never  see  my  way  clear  to 
send  you.” 

Frank  didn’t  answer. 

"Well,  this  is  the  way  things  stand  now.  We  had  an 
editors’  meeting  last  night,  and  we  decided  that  you  were 
the  only  one  capable  of  handling  the  Washington  job.  Of 
course,  this  had  been  decided  before,  but  nothing  ever  came 
of  it.” 

"Or  this  time  either,”  Frank  thought  grimly. 

"That  is,”  Jim  continued,  "until  I  thought  of  Jack  Savage, 
my  nephew.  He’s  been  working  on  a  small  city  paper  out 
west  and  doing  all  right  by  himself.  Seems  it’s  not  what  he 
wants  though,  and  lately  he’s  been  after  me  to  get  him  some¬ 
thing  in  the  east.  I  keep  telling  him  he’s  better  off  where 
he  is,  but  the  young  kids  these  days  never  seem  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  eh,  Frank?” 

"Yeh,  you’re  right,  Jim,  never  satisfied.” 

"Jack’s  a  real  plugger  though — started  right  from  the 
bottom — paper  boy,  copy  boy — had  it  right  in  him,  I  guess. 
Kind  of  reminds  me  of  us  in  the  old  days.  He  doesn’t  expect 
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favors  from  us,  either.  Knows  how  I  feel  about  those  young 
boasters  that  swagger  all  over  this  place.  So  I  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  prove  him.”  Jim’s  voice  sounded 
like  an  echo.  "I  had  a  lucky  break  in  my  day  and  he  can  get 
one  too,  but  only  if  he  works  at  it.”  He  finished  with  de¬ 
termination. 

"I’m  sure  if  he’s  anything  like  you,  Jim,  he  won’t  let  you 
down.” 

"Well,  he’ll  be  here  today,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  come  down  and  break  him  in  .  .  .  show  him  around.” 

"Sure,”  Frank  thought,  "always  ready  to  help  everyone 
get  ahead  of  me.  Good  old  reliable,  always  considered  for  the 
job,  middle-of-the-ladder  Frank  Stanton.” 

"Still  with  me,  Frank?”  Jim  broke  in  on  his  thoughts. 

Frank  managed  to  grunt  a  reply. 

"I  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he’ll  come  up  to 
you,”  Jim  was  saying.  Then  his  voice  broke  off  suddenly, 
and  he  began  to  laugh  heartily.  "Well,  here  I  am  asking  you 
for  favors  before  I  even  find  out  how  you  feel  about  the 
proposition.  You’ll  be  able  to  make  that  Washington  post, 
won’t  you,  Frank?”  he  asked. 

Frank  clutched  the  receiver  tightly.  He  felt  overcome 
by  the  nauseous,  excited  sensation  welling  up  in  him.  His 
pounding  head  seemed  worse  than  ever. 

"Sure  thing,  Jim,”  he  answered,  struggling  to  keep  his 
voice  from  shaking.  "You  know  I’d  never  turn  down  a 
crack  at  something  new.” 

Jim  was  saying  something  about  missing  him  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  anyone  to  rely  on  any  more.  The  words,  the  pounding, 
the  narrow  sunray,  all  began  to  revolve  hazily,  catching  him 
in  the  center  of  a  whirling,  spinning  circle.  His  own  weak 
replies  to  Jim’s  questions  didn’t  seem  to  matter.  After  a 
few  fumbling  attempts  he  managed  to  put  the  receiver  back 
on  the  phone.  He  stood  up  slowly  from  the  bed  and  walked 
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unsteadily  toward  the  window.  Pulling  up  the  shade 
quickly,  he  squinted  at  the  sudden  light,  breathing  deeply 
as  he  opened  the  window.  He  felt  the  spinning  circle  fade 
out  as  the  brightness  flooded  over  him  and  across  the  room. 

"Deadline  moved  ahead,”  he  thought. 


lago 

Dark  deception, 

A  brilliant  web, 

Sugar  spun  of  truth  in  cloaked  contortion. 
Warped  wisdom  in  pernicious  suit  of  power — 
Clever  lago. 


Madge  Devereux ,  ’59 
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File  under  B 

Theodora  Malhowski ,  ’60 

Xf  YOU  should  ever  inquire  about  the  Lost  and 
Found  Department  at  South  Station,  Boston,  you  would  be 
directed  to  a  small,  stuffy  office  over  the  entrance  to  the 
waiting  room.  There  you  might  see  several  people  lined  up 
before  what  looks  like  a  checkroom.  The  "Department”  is 
a  large,  low-ceilinged  room,  furnished  with  two  desks, 
several  filing  cabinets,  and  rows  of  shelves,  ceiling  high, 
crammed  with  a  multitude  and  variety  of  articles  awaiting 
reclamation.  There  are  folders,  books,  packages  in  in¬ 
triguing  shapes  and  sizes,  boxes  of  gloves,  umbrellas,  boots, 
rows  of  luggage,  stacks  of  hats,  raincoats,  overcoats,  top¬ 
coats,  slickers — all  kinds  of  coats  and  jackets;  it  looks  like 
a  local  rummage  sale. 

The  clerk  is  speaking  to  the  gentleman  with  the  briefcase. 
Curious,  you  listen. 

"Can  I  help  you,  sir?”  asks  the  clerk. 

"Yes,  please.  Fm  looking  for  a  gray  Homburg,”  he  replies 
anxiously.  "I  left  it  on  the  train  in  Providence  last  week. 
I  reported  it  to  the  stationmaster  there  the  next  day. 
Yesterday  this  card  came  informing  me  that  my  hat  was 
here  at  South  Station.  Since  I  was  coming  into  Boston  today 
on  business,  I  thought  I’d  pick  it  up  on  my  way  home.” 

"Your  name,  sir?”  asks  the  clerk. 

"Davis,  Charles  C.  Davis.” 

The  clerk  chooses  a  ledger  from  the  crowded  shelf  over 
his  desk  and  checks  the  listings. 

"Here  it  is.  Number  97632.  I’ll  have  it  for  you  in  a 
minute.”  He  disappears  behind  a  row  of  shelves.  "Gray, 
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did  you  say?  Here  it  is.”  He  reappears  with  the  Homburg, 
a  bright  yellow  tag  stuck  in  the  hatband.  "Please  sign  your 
name  and  address  on  this  tag.  We  keep  it  for  our  records.” 

"I  really  appreciate  this  service,”  says  Mr.  Davis,  signing 
the  tag.  "I  bought  this  hat  just  before  boarding  the  train 
in  New  York  City  last  week.  I  had  left  my  original  hat 
on  the  Washington-New  York  train.  This  is  the  third  hat 
I’ve  lost  in  the  past  thirty  days.  How  did  they  find  it  in 
Boston?” 

"Well,  sir,  your  train  came  through  to  Boston  where  the 
hat  was  picked  up.  When  you  reported  your  loss  to  the 
Providence  stationmaster,  he  included  it  on  an  inquiry  sheet 
sent  periodically  to  all  stations  on  the  line.  Mr.  Grimes,  our 
tracer,  replied  that  such  a  hat  was  here  in  Boston;  Providence 
notified  you,  and  we’ve  been  holding  the  hat  for  you  to 
claim.” 

"Very  interesting.  How  long  do  you  hold  things?” 

"About  sixty  days.  Then  a  lot  of  this  stuff  goes  to  the 
Salvation  Army.  Eyeglasses  are  sent  to  an  eye  institute  in 
Buffalo.  If  anything  has  the  owner’s  identification,  we 
notify  him  by  mail.” 

"Most  of  our  business  is  seasonal,”  he  went  on.  "During 
the  summer  we  get  quite  a  few  plastic  raincoats  and  um¬ 
brellas.  In  winter  it’s  boots,  rubbers,  gloves  and  coats.  How 
anyone  can  walk  off  a  train  in  the  middle  of  winter  without 
a  coat — but  they  do  it  all  the  time!  Some  rather  unusual 
items  come  in  now  and  then — like  that  guitar  on  the  top 
shelf  and  those  crutches  over  in  the  corner.” 

"I  have  to  go  or  I’ll  miss  my  train.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  time  and  trouble.  By  the  way,  how  late  is  this 
place  open?”  Mr.  Davis  buttons  up  his  coat. 

"Seven  A.M.  to  twelve  midnight,  sir,  seven  days  a  week,” 
replies  the  clerk,  handing  him  the  reclaimed  hat. 

"Thanks.  Maybe  when  the  weather  gets  colder  I’ll  re- 
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member  the  hat  when  I  put  on  my  coat,”  laughs  Mr.  Davis. 
"Goodby.”  He  starts  toward  the  stairway. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Davis!”  calls  the  clerk. 

"Yes?” 

"Your  briefcase,  sir.  You  left  it  on  the  counter.” 

As  Mr.  Davis  leaves,  you  try  to  think  of  a  casual  way 
to  inquire  about  the  bassoon  you  left  on  the  New  York  to 
Boston  train. 


First  Fire 

Come  back  tomorrow  to  this 
New  fierce  thing  we  make. 

Bring  other  men  to  hear  the  hiss  and 
Crackle  of  its  breathy 
And  see  it — flame! 

This  day  our  leader ,  Kaadochy  gave  it  name. 

Come ,  come ,  and  bring  your  meat 
Of  mastodon  in  chunks 
To  char  and  heat  and 
See  the  light  that  fills  this 
Corner  of  the  night. 

Patricia  Wilber 
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Threshold 

Madge  Devereux,  ’  59 

-FaLL,  195  8 — and  colleges  all  over  the  United 
States  are  reopening  their  ivy-covered  portals  to  admit  that 
cashmere-clad,  perennial  figure,  the  college  girl. 

College  girls  are  of  universal  importance.  They  have  even 
become  an  economic  factor;  it  requires  faculties  of  thousands 
to  educate  them  and  hundreds  of  buildings  to  house  them; 
magazines  are  published  for  them;  books  are  written  about 
them,  and  everyone  is  concerned  with  them.  Yet  who  knows 
exactly  what  makes  a  college  girl? 

A  college  girl  is  a  perfect  paradox.  She  can  wear  a  pony 
tail  one  day  and  a  chignon  the  next.  She  can  stride  in  sneak¬ 
ers  or  samba  in  spikes  with  equal  ease.  Her  vocabulary  is 
marvelous;  it  reflects  her  colorful  adolescent  background 
and  her  intellectual  collegiate  interests.  "Golly,”  she  intones, 
"I’ve  got  to  get  with  Plato.”  She  knows  which  way  the  "mop 
flops”  and  how  the  "cookie  crumbles,”  but  existentialism 
and  esoteric  are  a  part  of  her  lingo  too. 

The  collegiate  memory  is  indeed  phenomenal.  Somehow, 
a  college  girl  can  always  manage  to  memorize  the  whole 
Russian  alphabet  or  reel  off  the  component  parts  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  with  ease.  She  is  also  familiar  with  the  entire 
football  schedule  of  every  college  in  the  area  and  she  knows 
the  dates  of  at  least  ten  homecoming  weekends.  But,  hang 
up  her  coat?  It  slips  her  mind! 

Domestically,  she’s  sometimes  at  a  loss,  and  she  just  might 
arrive  home  from  school  with  a  suitcase  full  of  purple  petti¬ 
coats,  because  she  happened  to  dump  them  into  the  dorm 
dryer  with  her  maroon  rug. 
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For  the  most  part  a  college  girl  seems  to  be  compounded 
of  vitality  and  versatility.  Who  else  could  study  for  hours 
organizing  the  causes  of  World  War  I  and  then  dance  until 
dawn?  She’s  as  complex  as  the  latest  calculus  theory  and  as 
simple  as  Cinderella  awaiting  her  prince. 

A  college  girl  is  a  threshold  figure — a  step  above  child¬ 
hood,  leaning  toward  maturity.  She  can  still  reach  back  into 
the  hopscotch-milk-and-cookies  days,  and  high  school  hops 
seem  not  too  far  away.  Yet  now  she’s  self-sufficient,  a 
woman  of  the  world,  juggling  textbooks  on  the  M.T.A. 
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Mayor  Watching  and  Other  Pleasures.  Philip  Hamburger. 

New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1957. 

Sooner  or  later  most  veteran  contributors  to  the  New 
Yorker  discover  that  they  have  amassed  sufficient  material 
to  place  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  This  particular  ac¬ 
cumulation  is  inspired  by  the  fact  that  for  years  Mr.  Ham¬ 
burger  lived  across  from  Gracie  Mansion,  the  traditional 
home  of  the  mayors  of  New  York. 

Actually,  the  first  section  of  the  book,  "Mayor  Watch¬ 
ing,”  is  the  book.  Here  the  author  displays  his  ability  to 
"peep  in  a  Pepys-like  fashion”  into  the  lives  of  his  illustrious 
neighbors.  As  the  first  few  sketches  unfold,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Hamburger  has  more  than  an  across-the-street 
acquaintance  with  his  subjects.  In  fact,  the  reader  is  slyly 
included  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  Wagners  and  a  Mexico 
visit  with  ex-Mayor  O’Dwyer  before  he  realizes  that  Mr. 
Hamburger  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mansion  gates. 

The  latter  two  sections,  "And,”  and  "Other  Pleasures,” 
are  composed  of  typical  magazine  selections.  Written  in 
the  editorial  "we,”  most  of  the  pieces  are  over-emphasized 
trivia  and  whimsical  miscellany.  In  this  section  of  the  book 
the  author’s  style  is  obscured  in  a  maze  of  subject  matter 
that  is  not  always  calculated  to  display  his  technique  to 
advantage. 
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The  first  part  of  the  book  is  enjoyable.  It  reveals  Mr. 
Hamburger  as  an  author  of  subtle  wit  and  a  master  of 
rambling  conversation.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  writing 
about  what  he  knows,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  first  section 
of  this  book  that  he  knows  the  men  behind  the  New  York 
political  scene. 

Ellen  L.  Kelly ,  ’60 


Thoughts  in  Solitude.  Thomas  Merton.  New  York:  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  19  5  8. 

From  a  writer  as  significant  in  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
intellectual  milieu  as  Thomas  Merton,  no  contribution  can 
afford  to  pass  unnoticed.  His  latest  volume,  Thoughts  in 
Solitude,  is  in  a  personal,  meditative  style,  yet  bears  the  sim¬ 
plicity  so  characteristic  of  its  author.  In  a  thin  volume  of 
scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  this  eminent  spiritual 
writer  touches  upon  and  reaches  the  quintessence  of  topics 
ranging  from  emotions  and  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
perfect  reality,  to  meditation,  to  a  question  of  poverty,  to 
solitude  itself  and  its  functions  in  the  cluttered  restlessness 
of  the  world. 

Merton  employs  here  a  favorite  device,  the  paradox,  so 
inherent  to  his  style,  which  exposes  great  depths  of  reality 
beneath  a  veil  of  conversational  simplicity.  His  remark  on 
humility  is  a  typical  Mertonian  definition: 

But  our  humility  consists  in  being  proud  and  knowing  all  about  it, 

and  being  crushed  by  the  unbearable  weight  of  it.  .  .  . 

He  often  creates  an  unexpected  opening  for  a  train  of 
thought  entirely  personal  and  reflective,  yet  universal  and 
startling  in  its  very  solidity.  The  reader  would  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  a  discourse  on  bells  to  lead  to  a  triumphant  call  to 
salvation. 
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The  book  can  best  be  defined  as  a  joyous  manifesto  of  the 
existentialism  of  a  mystic  which  perhaps  reaches  its  cul¬ 
minating  expression  in  Merton’s  search  for  his  own  existence 
in  the  infinite  "I  Am”  of  the  Almighty. 

Thoughts  in  Solitude  is  reminiscent  of  Seeds  of  Contem¬ 
plation  and  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  it.  Its  message  is  one  of 
vitality  for  this  generation  which  so  blatantly  professes  to 
seek  it. 

Sister  George,  ’59 


The  Thunder  and  the  Sunshine.  Jerry  Allen.  New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1958. 

Certainly  no  novice  in  the  field  of  biography,  Jerry  Allen 
encountered  difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged  the 
average  writer,  when  she  delved  into  Joseph  Conrad’s  private 
life.  Although  his  writings  are  in  part  autobiographical,  an 
air  of  mystery  surrounds  the  man  who  referred  to  himself 
as  Monsieur  George  in  many  of  his  books.  In  shedding  new 
light  on  Conrad’s  personal  life,  Jerry  Allen  has  also  shown 
its  effect  on  his  "calm  pieces  and  storm  pieces.” 

The  son  of  a  poet-playwright,  Joseph  Konrad  Korzeniow- 
ski  was  born  in  an  era  when  the  Polish  people  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  Russian  rule.  When  his  father  chose  exile  rather 
than  slavery,  Konrad  and  his  mother  followed  him.  But  long 
years  of  suffering  weakened  his  parents’  health;  Konrad  be¬ 
came  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  fifteen,  the  romantic  lad,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  tales  of  distant  lands,  determined  to  become  a 
seaman.  His  reluctant  grandmother  and  uncle  finally  re¬ 
lented  and,  at  sixteen,  the  "young  Ulysses”  departed  for 
Marseilles,  to  stormy  seas  and  a  stormier  love  affair  with  the 
Rita  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold. 
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After  losing  a  near-fatal  duel  with  John  Blunt,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  "soldier  of  fortune”  who  had  insulted  Rita,  Konrad  emi¬ 
grated  to  England.  There,  newspapers  became  the  English 
tutor  for  the  Pole  who,  with  less  than  six  years’  schooling, 
was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  English  prose  writers.  In 
an  attempt  to  forget  the  "woman  of  all  time,”  Konrad  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  enticing  promise  of  adventure,  sailing  to 
Africa  and  the  East. 

An  able  sailor  for  twenty  years,  Konrad  was  finally  forced 
into  retirement  by  illness.  When  his  marriage  at  thirty-eight 
necessitated  his  making  a  living,  he  turned  to  writing,  draw¬ 
ing  many  characters  and  plots  from  his  storehouse  of  nauti¬ 
cal  experiences.  He  related  tales  of  smuggling,  shipwrecks 
and  treachery,  all  based  on  actual  events.  Among  these 
works  are  Almayer’s  Folly ,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus ,  and 
Lord  Jim. 

The  solution  of  the  "Conrad  Enigma”  lends  literary  im¬ 
portance  to  this  biography.  The  mysterious  Rita  is  revealed 
as  Paula  de  Somoggy,  an  ally  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Pretender 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  Much  of  the  curious  melancholy 
which  permeates  Joseph  Conrad’s  writing  can  be  traced  to 
this  Marseilles  affair.  Although  The  Thunder  and  the  Sun¬ 
shine  is  packed  with  factual  data,  Jerry  Allen  has  provided 
us  with  a  suspense-filled  description  of  European  history  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  revealing 
sketch  of  one  of  England’s  favorite  adopted  sons. 

Sheila  Thomson ,  ’60 
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Our  Friend  James  Joyce.  Mary  and  Padraic  Colum.  New 
York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  195  8. 

This  book  is  valuable  insofar  as  its  authors  present  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  James  Joyce.  Its  worth  is  necessarily  in¬ 
creased  because  information  concerning  this  controversial 
figure  must  pertain,  in  some  degree,  to  Joyce’s  work  which 
is  itself  largely  autobiographical. 

Padraic  Colum  was  a  contemporary  of  Joyce  in  Dublin 
when  the  city  best  knew  Joyce  as  a  ''character,”  that  is,  an 
impoverished  but  outspoken  young  man  whose  reputation 
rested  upon  his  wit  and  roguery.  Colum  knew  him,  too,  as 
the  young  author  of  Dubliners ,  who  could  find  no  one  in 
the  whole  of  Dublin  to  publish  his  book,  and  who,  in  1912, 
became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  own  country. 

The  second  section  of  this  book,  written  jointly  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Colum,  concerns  their  relationship  with  Nora  and 
James  Joyce  when  the  couple  lived  in  Paris.  This  section 
throws  some  light  upon  Joyce’s  later  work.  Much  of  the 
Joycean  vocabulary  carries  personal  connotations  and,  be¬ 
cause  Colum  worked  with  him  at  this  time,  he  can  sometimes 
unravel  the  meaning  of  a  passage. 

Joyce  is  shown  here,  however,  more  as  the  friend  of  Mary 
and  Padraic  Colum  than  as  a  literary  figure.  Although 
some  of  the  anecdotes  lack  depth  and  seem  repetitive,  the 
book  as  a  whole  gives  insight  into  Joyce’s  character  not 
available  in  more  scholarly  works. 


Eileen  P.  Kennedy ,  ’60 
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Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


LAMIE'S  TAVERN 

HAMPTON  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


New  England  Food,  Drink  and  Lodging  at  Its  Best 

Unique  Gift  Shop 

Open  All  Year  from  7  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Friday  and  Saturday  7  A.M.  to  12  P.M.) 

Located  on  Route  U.  S.  I  at  101 C  —  Three  Minutes 
from  New  Hampshire  Toll  Road  at  Hampton  Interchange 


Compliments  of 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

of 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  being  so  great  a 
part  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  girls  at 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Compliments 

Henry  W.  Kneeland 

of 

Anthony  Faunce 

John  F.  Watson 

JANE  TOOHER 
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iFrnm  a  (Enroll  ilnuntal 

Sister  Agnes  Immaculata,  S.N.D. 

'  J.  ' HE  traveler  in  a  foreign  country  stores  his 
memory  with  vivid  and  varied  experiences  which  in  retro¬ 
spect  weave  a  rich  mental  tapestry  of  many  objects  and 
places:  cities,  towns,  towers,  castles,  palaces,  churches,  mu¬ 
seums,  shrines,  monuments.  The  natural  scenic  glories  of 
roads  and  rivers,  mountains  and  valleys,  lakes,  lawns  and 
lanes  lend  vibrance  to  the  pattern.  This  in  turn,  is  enriched 
by  some  national,  historic,  religious,  or  literary  association, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Yet,  aside  from  the  wondrous  panorama  of  a  nation’s 
glorious  past  are  those  little  everyday  matters  of  life  here 
and  now  all  around  us,  things  which  would  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  material  for  alluring  travel  posters  or  enchanting 
tourist  guidebooks.  I  am  thinking  of  the  national  impact 
made  by  the  people  of  a  country  on  the  minds  and  memories 
of  those  from  a  foreign  land,  of  the  innumerable  lesser  de¬ 
tails  which  claim  a  place  in  the  traveler’s  memory  with  per¬ 
haps  more  enduring  vividness  than  many  a  storied  landmark 
of  a  vanished  past. 

My  privileged  sojourn  in  England  last  summer  left  me 
with  many  such  impressions.  The  English,  as  I  came  to  know 
them  through  many  contacts,  are  a  people  of  great  charm 
and  courtesy  of  manners.  This  I  found  to  be  true  in  all  walks 
of  life,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  Though  they  are 
not  a  vivacious  people,  they  are  wonderfully  cheerful  and 
optimistic,  and  one  feels  that  their  native  restraint  has  been 
heightened,  doubtless,  by  the  heroism  demanded  of  and  met 
by  them  during  war  and  post-war  years.  One  striking  evi- 
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dence  of  national  patience  is  their  queuing  up  in  long  lines 
to  await  their  turns  in  stations,  stores,  and  bus  stops,  regard¬ 
less  of  an  individual  emergency.  It  would  be  only  a  brash 
foreigner  who  would  dare  to  break  into  one  of  these  queues; 
though,  should  he  do  so,  he  would  not  be  reproached. 

The  women  in  England,  young  and  otherwise,  show  by 
their  dress  and  bearing  a  strong  preference  for  strictly  fem¬ 
inine  fashions.  It  is  rare  to  see  an  Englishwoman  in  any  of 
the  various  modes  of  non-feminine  attire.  When  I  com¬ 
mented  on  this  I  was  interested  to  discover  that  it  is  not  due 
to  prudishness,  but  rather  to  an  unwillingness  to  adopt 
fashions  which  minimize  feminine  charm.  Makeup,  too,  is 
conspicuously  absent,  but  then  why  not,  in  view  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  beauty  of  English  complexions!  And  I  might  add 
that  this  tradition  is  still  in  evidence  among  both  women 
and  men.  The  English  climate  perhaps  has  something  to  do 
with  this. 

As  for  the  children — nowhere  in  the  world  are  they  more 
beautiful  than  in  England.  They  are  perhaps  slightly  small 
for  their  age,  prevailingly  fair-skinned,  with  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes,  exquisite  features  and  coloring.  Perhaps  the  most 
unforgettable  thing  about  English  children,  however,  is  their 
maturity  of  behavior.  This  is  noted  wherever  one  sees  them 
— on  the  streets,  in  stores,  in  tearooms,  and  in  other  public 
places.  Never  could  I  be  other  than  delightfully  surprised 

i  r 

and  amused  at  seeing  even  two-  and  three-year-olds  sitting 
with  the  quaint  poise  of  grown-ups  on  trains  and  trams, 
observing  everything  about  them,  yet  never  occupying  the 
center  of  attention  by  an  endless  barrage  of  audible  ques¬ 
tions.  Nuns  the  world  over  are  a  source  of  wonder  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  often  their  uninhibited  curiosity  calls  forth 
embarrassing  questions  in  public.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
English  moppets.  We  often  noted  the  wonder  betrayed  in 
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their  eyes  at  seeing  such  oddly  arrayed  creatures.  But  if  these 
children  had  any  questions  about  us,  they  were  discreetly 
whispered  into  Mummy’s  ear  when  we  were  thought  not  to 
be  looking. 

We  often  met  groups  of  older  children  going  on  holiday, 
or  on  scouting  or  camping  trips.  Here  again  we  were  to 
observe  well-mannered  young  people  talking  in  normal  tones 
and  keeping  their  seats  on  tourist  steamers,  trains,  and  buses. 
Because  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  their  behavior,  I  re¬ 
marked  on  it.  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  first  lessons 
learned  by  every  English  child,  no  matter  what  his  social 
background,  is  never  to  be  disturbing  in  public  by  speech  or 
actions.  It  might  well  be,  of  course,  that  I  did  not  see  the 
right  places  at  the  right  times  to  make  an  accurate  judgment 
in  this  respect,  but  I  did  reach  the  conclusion,  which  I  express 
here  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  noisy,  showy  brand  of 
teenager  not  completely  extinct  in  this  country  is  non¬ 
existent  in  England. 

Just  here,  however,  might  be  the  time  to  say  something 
about  American  children  in  England.  For  reasons  military 
and  otherwise,  a  number  of  American  boys  and  girls  are 
spending  some  of  their  growing-up  years  there,  and  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  hear  of  the  reputation  they  are  making,  at 
least  in  some  respects.  My  informant  was  an  English  Sister 
of  Notre  Dame,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  children  are  enrolled.  The  impression  is 
that  they  find  our  children  very  lovable  for  their  boundless 
energy  and  their  traits  of  gaiety,  friendliness,  and  frankness. 
They  also  admire  the  American  youngster’s  talent  for  or¬ 
ganizing  and  getting  things  done. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  American  children  in  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  greatly  miss  the  extracurricular  activities  which 
hold  an  accepted  place  in  the  educational  pattern  of  our 
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country.  This,  unfortunately,  gives  the  unwarranted  im¬ 
pression  that  education  in  the  United  States  is  lacking  in 
depth,  with  social  life  absorbing  a  major  part  of  the  students’ 
education.  I  also  have  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  I 
was  not  wholly  convincing  when  I  explained  that  certain 
social  elements  are  considered  to  be  of  importance  in  our 
system  of  education,  but  that  in  the  majority  of  schools 
these  are  not  overemphasized,  and  that  they  do  not  over¬ 
shadow  the  academic.  In  this  respect  I  had  to  remember  that 
Europeans  read  our  magazines  in  which  the  great  debate  on 
our  educational  system  continues  to  rage  unabated. 

In  a  travel  journal  such  as  this,  one  could  not  possibly 
ignore  the  subject  of  English  speech.  One  of  my  first  im¬ 
pressions  upon  arriving  in  England  was  the  precision  in 
enunciation  used  by  all  classes  of  people.  Here  the  English 
quality  of  voice  may  be  a  determining  factor.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  intonation  between 
speech  in  England  and  in  America,  particularly  in  the  inter¬ 
rogative  patterns,  the  voice  quality  of  the  English,  both  men 
and  women,  is  noticeably  softer,  gentler,  sweeter,  and  more 
musical.  This  was  very  surprising  to  me  for  the  reason  that 
one  might  suppose  that  the  damps,  the  fogs,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  rains  in  the  island  nation  might  warrant  the  evolution 
of  a  national  huskiness  or  throatiness.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  Indeed,  the  English  masculine  voice  seems  almost  a 
little  too  gentle  when  contrasted  with  the  average  male  tonal 
quality  on  this  continent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  national 
characteristic  strengthens  the  impression  that  the  English 
are  an  extremely  courteous  people. 

As  for  differences  in  diction,  I  willingly  surrender  that 
knotty  problem  to  the  lexicographer.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
the  variation  in  accent  as  some  of  the  charming  distinctions 
in  the  use  of  vocabulary  which  linger  in  my  memory.  Our 
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small  and  endless  variety  of  sweet  cakes  and  cookies  are 
strictly  "biscuits”  in  England.  Our  use  of  the  word  "pitcher” 
as  a  receptacle  for  cream  is  a  little  shocking  to  the  English 
hostess  at  the  tea  table.  "Jug”  is  the  correct  word,  whereas 
the  more  vulgar  term  "pitcher”  is  reserved  for  a  species  of 
scullery  utensil — or  shall  we  say  more  explicitly — for  that 
object  which  we  term  "jug.”  An  Englishman,  though  never 
impulsive  in  his  actions,  does  react  promptly,  not  "imme¬ 
diately”  but  "straightway.”  And  when  he  is  curious,  he  does 
not  go  "to  see”  something,  but  instead,  "to  have  a  look.” 

As  you  drive  along  the  good  roads  of  the  matchless  English 
countryside,  you  are  not  on  a  "highway”  but  a  "major  road.” 
Should  you  notice  along  your  route  the  sign  "No  Tipping,” 
it  has  no  pecuniary  connotation  whatsoever.  It  simply  means 
"No  Dumping.”  It  is  also  convenient  to  know,  should  you 
be  rushing  to  catch  a  train  or  plane,  that  "Diversion  of  Traf¬ 
fic”  is  the  English  way  to  say  "Detour.”  You  will  also  be 
graciously  alerted  for  a  dangerous  curve  ahead  by  a  sign 
reading  "Deceptive  Bend.”  Perhaps  the  one  sign  that  no 
American  driver  can  accept  with  equanimity  is  the  universal 
traffic  regulation  "Keep  to  the  Left.”  Since  this  keeping  to 
the  left  holds  good  likewise  in  stores,  on  sidewalks,  and  in 
every  other  area  of  pedestrian  movement  in  England,  might 
it  not  lend  a  more  favorable  interpretation  of  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  so  often  resented  in  Americans  abroad? 

As  I  look  back  over  my  travel  journal,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  memorable  entries  of  experiences 
in  England  might  be  assembled  under  Six  C’s:  cathedrals, 
churchyards,  colleges,  castles,  children,  and  cats.  It  would  be 
unpardonable,  I  believe,  to  ignore  the  last  C  in  a  reminiscence 
such  as  this.  No  matter  where  you  go  in  England,  you  will 
meet  cats.  Despite  an  occasional  uncomplimentary  line  in 
Shakespeare  about  these  domestic  quadrupeds,  his  prejudice 
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has  not  survived  in  the  twentieth  century,  for  even  a  brief 
stay  in  England  will  convince  anyone  that  the  cat  is  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  These 
animals  vary  in  color  and  species,  but  all  have  a  well-fed 
look  and  an  air  of  complete  feline  security. 

I  never  saw  a  cat  in  England  without  thinking  of  the  line, 
"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.”  Their  bearing  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  is  lordly,  as  though  they  were  conscious  of  their 
descent  from  illustrious  forebears  who  had  earned  their  place 
as  privileged  and  valued  servants  in  ancient  monasteries  and 
in  the  castles  of  noblemen.  You  will  encounter  them  making 
their  way  along  the  thronged  streets  of  London  or  Liverpool 
with  the  same  unhurried  serenity  with  which  they  stroll 
down  the  quiet  lane  of  a  medieval  village  in  the  Cotswolds. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  an  English  household  without  at  least  one 
cat.  (The  rather  small  convent  where  we  were  living  cher¬ 
ished  four  of  them — each  one  a  different  color.)  You  will 
encounter  cats  in  stores  and  stations — and  what  is  more 
amazing — in  the  tearooms  where  they  are  freely  fondled  by 
admiring  and  affectionate  patrons. 

In  the  great  university  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
cats  move  about  with  unimpeded  freedom  in  college  quad¬ 
rangles,  halls,  and  occasionally,  even  in  the  churches  and 
chapels.  I  remember  vividly  a  majestic  ginger-colored  cat 
which  sat  serenely  on  one  of  the  magnificent  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  tables  in  the  stately  hall  of  Christ  Church  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  eyed  disdainfully  the  numerous  tourists  who  came 
to  view  the  full-length  portraits  of  the  great  personages  of 
the  Tudor  Age  which  cover  the  walls  of  that  splendid  room. 
I  have  but  one  unfavorable  comment  to  make  about  English 
cats,  and  that  is  their  aloofness  towards  passing  strangers, 
especially  foreigners.  But  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  one 
fault,  and  that  a  slight  one. 
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As  I  have  previously  remarked,  the  memory  of  the  traveler 
in  strange  lands  is  not  unlike  a  wondrous  tapestry  woven  of 
many  rich  strands.  Yet  one  reaches  the  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  beyond  all  scenes  of  splendor  and  beauty,  it  is  the 
people,  both  past  and  present,  of  any  country  who  give  to 
all  national  monuments,  however  magnificent,  their  true 
value  and  significance.  A  tangible  instance  is  one  of  my  most 
delightful,  though  not  the  most  cultural,  memories  of  Eng¬ 
land,  namely  a  scene  in  an  ancient  churchyard. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  in  summer  not  uncommon  in 
England,  when  a  fine  mist  of  rain  seems  not  to  interfere 
with  brilliant  sunshine.  I  was  riding  on  a  bus  in  Oxford  in 
the  early  afternoon.  We  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  point 
on  a  very  busy  street  near  the  heart  of  the  city  where  Ban¬ 
bury  and  Woodstock  Roads  meet  and  merge  into  St.  Giles 
Road,  named  for  the  ancient  church  located  at  this  spot.  As 
I  looked  out  the  bus  window  my  attention  was  not  held  by 
the  glorious  medieval  church  with  its  Norman  tower,  its 
finely  gabled  roof,  and  lovely  lancet  windows.  Instead,  my 
gaze  was  focused  on  an  unusual  scene,  even  for  England,  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles. 

There  on  a  bench  surrounded  by  ancient  tombs  and 
crumbling  gravestones,  sat  two  young  lovers  deeply  engaged 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and  absorbing  con¬ 
versation.  A  bright  pink  umbrella  through  which  the  sun 
filtered  a  lovely  rosy  light  protected  them  from  the  rain 
and  cast  a  glow  of  enchantment  over  their  young  faces.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  curiously  mingled  at 
that  moment  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Giles. 
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A  translation  of  Midi  by  Leconte  de  Lisle 

\\  /  \\m  i  :/n.  / 
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The  noon,  hot  king  of  summer,  plunges  down 
To  shatter  golden  rays  on  earth’s  parched  plains. 

Its  scorching  flood  descends  from  skies  to  drown 
The  ground  in  breathless  heat  not  pierced  by  rains. 


Vast  desert  space,  it  knows  no  soothing  touch 
Of  fern-cool  springs,  which,  dry,  leave  thirsting  sheep. 
No  chase  of  fox  or  hound,  or  any  such 
Disturbing  motion  stirs  the  noon-drenched  sleep. 

\  i  It  IF  !  I  i  /  :'IpyT§  > 

Wheat  fields,  awake,  drink  draughts  of  heat  white-gold; 
Their  ever-starving  stalks  reach  up  for  sun. 

In  undulating  waves  to  earth  they  hold, 

Disdaining  rest  until  the  day  is  done. 


f 


Across  the  silent  stretches  of  the  plain, 

From  time  to  time,  light  breezes  murmuring,  skim 

\ 

And  sway  in  lengthening  billows  rip’ning  grain, 

To  fade  into  horizon’s  misty  rim. 

\  I.  \  ||  /  | 

Beyond,  white  oxen  lie  on  heat-baked  ground; 

Their  breath  in  labored  heavings  they  expend. 
Enduring,  stolid  beasts,  they  make  no  sound, 

But,  gaze-fixed,  follow  dreams  that  have  no  end. 

Maria  Lanza,  ’59 
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Boston 

MRS.  JACK’S 

Orange-tendriled  stone 
Forgives  affectation. 

Could  this  heavy  glory, 

This  aesthetic  anesthesia, 

Come  from  an  older  time? 

It  could.  It  is  steeped 
And  weighted  in  age, 

But  these  are  collected  stones, 

Cultured  stones,  hothouse  stones, 
Supporting  flowering,  opulent  languor. 
(Upstairs,  Mrs.  Jack’s  shrine 
Is  adorned  with  admirers, 

Clusters  of  withered  hangers-on.) 

THE  LIBRARY 

Purposeful  rest  and  quiet  rule  here — 

But  it’s  quite  lovely,  just  the  same. 

The  chairs  stand  out  very  black 
Without  floral  diversion. 

But  the  fountain  plays  toccatas, 

— And  additional  impudence — 

Casts  illusion  of  tadpoles 

With  shimmer  from  black  and  white 

Tessellation.  Illusion! 

(Frogs  not  allowed 

In  the  reading  room.  Too  noisy.) 

M ary  Gill , 
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the  UwiC  -koad 

Patricia  Wilber ,  ’59 

EN  could  see  his  Ma  through  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  hanging  out  the  wash.  It  steamed  in  the  chill  afternoon. 
She  moved  back  and  forth  from  one  end  of  the  clothesline  to 
the  other  and  when  she  passed  the  window,  he  bolted  from 
the  chair  and  darted  into  their  bedroom.  He  knew  the  gun 
was  in  Cosgrove’s  dresser  somewhere.  He  rummaged  through 
the  top  drawer,  plunging  his  hand  down  through  the  shirts 
his  Ma  had  ironed  until  he  hit  a  little  box.  He  tossed  the 
clothes  back  and  there  it  was — the  box  of  cartridges  and 
the  nickel-plated  revolver.  He  was  trembling  as  he  loaded 
it,  for  fear  of  her  coming  in  out  of  the  yard  and  finding  him 
there.  Ken  had  never  gone  into  that  room,  not  since  she’d 
married  Cosgrove  and  he’d  moved  in  there. 

When  Ken  was  a  child,  the  room  was  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  own.  He  and  his  father  had  had  long  talks  there  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons  when  Ken  wasn’t  working  at  the 
drugstore.  His  father  had  lain  in  that  bed  for  months  before 
he  died,  and  Ken  had  sure  never  expected  to  see  anyone  else 
take  his  father’s  place  there. 

"But — it  was  hard  for  Ma,”  he  said  to  himself.  "With  the 
other  kids  married  and  me  getting  pretty  close  to  twenty- 
one.  She  was  probably  afraid  she’d  be  left  alone.” 

He  loved  his  Ma.  She  was  a  good  woman,  and  Cosgrove 
wasn’t  all  that  bad.  He  had  a  good  job  though — that’s  what 
made  him  nag  Ken.  "Get  out  and  get  a  job,  Boy,”  he’d  say. 
"You’re  just  not  looking  hard  enough.” 
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It  was  easy  to  talk  when  you  were  secure,  but  how  many 
guys  in  that  little  town  were  down  and  out.  Ken  had  tried 
every  mill  in  the  area — even  the  Awl  and  Needle  Works, 
where  the  pay  was  lousy — and  the  gas  stations  all  the  way  up 
the  highway.  He’d  even  hitch-hiked  into  Boston,  but  no 
one  would  give  him  a  job.  The  depression  was  never  going 
to  be  over.  All  the  predictions — all  the  big  talk — what  good 
did  it  do  him?  There  was  no  use  sitting  around  thinking 
about  it.  He  just  had  a  terrific  need  of  getting  up  and  doing 
something  about  it.  He  had  to  get  away  ...  he  had  to  keep 
his  pride.  Ptuh!  Cosgrove  ....  He  looked  at  the  gun.  Lord, 
it  was  ugly!  How  could  he  go  through  with  it?  It  was 
wrong.  No,  no,  there  was  no  going  back  now.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind;  it  was  the  last  resort,  and  he  couldn’t  back  out. 

He  didn’t  know  what  he  needed  any  more.  He  figured  it 
was  money,  but  money  ran  out. 

*T  asked  her  for  the  last  time,”  Ken  said  aloud  as  he 
fumbled  with  the  cartridges.  He  was  thinking  of  yesterday 
when  he’d  had  to  borrow  money  from  her  for  cigarettes. 
Cosgrove’d  sure  have  had  a  fit  if  he  knew  how  many  handouts 
Ma  was  giving  him. 

Cosgrove  rolled  his  own  cigarettes  and  expected  Ken  to 
do  the  same.  It  was  degrading  to  have  to  toe  the  line  like 
that.  Ken  struggled  into  his  overcoat.  Suddenly  his  muscles 
were  bunchy;  he  was  tense  with  trying  to  get  away — get  out 
of  this  place  forever — away  from  the  humiliating  business 
of  kowtowing.  No  more  excuses  ...  no  more  being  a  coward. 
But  he’d  miss  her  .  .  .  Ma. 

He  went  out  the  front  door  and  down  Village  Street  so 
she  wouldn’t  see  him  from  the  yard.  He  knew  he’d  have  to 
walk  through  a  couple  of  towns  before  he  hit  the  highway 
and  could  get  a  lift,  but  he  was  used  to  walking.  He  didn’t 
have  a  cent — just  a  pack  of  cigarettes — and  himself. 
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Boy,  it  was  cold!  There  wasn’t  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sunlight  was  white  and  miserable,  not  strong  and  sweet 
on  your  back,  as  it  had  been  a  week  before.  November  was 
like  that.  After  the  first  few  miles,  the  rhythm  of  his  walk¬ 
ing  was  a  regular  plod  and  it  was  easy  .  .  .  just  one — two — 
three — four — thud  .  .  .  thud  .  .  .  thud  ...  of  his  heels  on  the 
grass  beside  the  road  .  .  .  one  stone  marker  after  another,  and 
the  silence  after  the  birds  stopped  singing  and  the  sun  went 
down. 

The  gun  weighed  in  his  pocket  against  his  hip.  He  didn’t 
know  just  how  he  was  going  to  do  it.  He  figured  it  was  better 
not  to  plan  too  much.  Just  let  things  fall  as  they  would.  He 
tried  to  picture  himself  like  Humphrey  Bogart  or  someone 
.  .  .  real  hardbitten.  He  drew  his  eyebrows  together  and 
gritted  his  teeth.  He  had  to  laugh  at  himself.  He  was  Mrs. 
Blair’s  .  .  .  Cosgrove’s  now  .  .  .  best  looking  boy,  tall,  dark 
and  plain.  He  snorted  to  himself,  and  then  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  a  car  came  along  and  gave  him  a  lift.  Very  obliging 
fellow.  Ken  felt  the  gun  in  his  pocket,  thought  what  a  cinch 
it  would  be  to  roll  this  guy  and  take  the  car,  but  the  guy 
probably  didn’t  have  much  on  him  anyway,  and  the  car 
would  only  be  reported  .  .  .  identified. 

He  got  out  in  Dedham.  There  he  was — his  destination, 
practically.  He  walked  a  mile  or  so  back  up  the  road  to  the 
gas  station.  The  guy  who’d  just  given  him  the  lift  would 
never  connect  him  with  the  robbery.  The  gas  station  was 
really  a  dump.  Just  a  plain  shed  with  two  pumps,  but  the 
guy  made  dough  there. 

Ken  walked  up  over  a  soft  shoulder  and  came  up  to  the 
station  from  the  rear.  He  could  see  the  attendant  through 
the  window,  sitting  there  with  his  feet  on  a  ledge  reading  a 
magazine — his  back  to  the  stove.  Ken  could  see  the  cash 
register  on  the  counter.  He  stood  in  the  cold  and  the  dark 
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outside,  looking  in  on  that  yellow  light.  He  could  see  himself 
going  in,  walking  up  to  the  kid,  pulling  the  rod  and  saying, 
"Empty  the  cash  drawer.” 

The  kid  would  get  up  scared  blue,  probably  drop  the 
magazine  .  .  .  would  be  shaking  like  a  leaf.  Hah!  he’d  prob¬ 
ably  pass  out. 

Or  maybe  he’d  see  that  Ken  was  only  his  own  age  and 
laugh  it  off.  But  you  couldn’t  laugh  a  gun  off.  Ken  drew  it 
out  of  his  pocket  .  .  .  cold  metal  and  heavy.  What  would  he 
do  if  the  kid  should  jump  him?  He’d  pull  the  trigger  .  .  . 
oh!  ...  he  could  see  the  kid  begin  to  fall,  clutching  his 
stomach  .  .  .  bend  over  and  fall  to  the  floor  .  .  .  and  the 
blood.  .  .  . 

(But  the  kid  was  sitting  there  reading  a  magazine.)  And 
Ken  could  see  that  he’d  have  to  open  the  cash  drawer  him¬ 
self,  and  what  if  the  big  receipts  were  gone? 

A  car  drove  up  suddenly,  and  the  sound  of  it  turning  in 
the  gravel  drive  froze  Ken’s  heart.  He  felt  the  gun  wobble 
in  his  hand.  The  attendant  went  out  to  the  car,  dropping 
the  magazine  on  the  counter  as  he  passed.  The  guy  must 
have  only  wanted  directions  because  he  drove  right  off  again. 
The  attendant  went  back  inside  .  .  .  took  a  bottle  of  milk 
from  a  little  chest  in  the  corner  and  drank  from  it. 

Ken  watched  him  for  a  long  time — kept  getting  up  his 
courage — but  he  knew  there  was  no  point  to  it.  He  couldn’t. 
It  would  have  been  worth  it  just  to  go  in  and  get  warmed 
up  .  .  .  talk  to  the  kid  awhile. 

He  wondered  how  the  kid’d  look  if  he  told  him  suddenly, 
"I  was  gonna  come  in  here  to  hold  you  up,  but  I  couldn’t 
do  it  to  you.”  Maybe  the  kid  would  think  a  lot  of  him. 

He  was  just  deciding  to  go  in  when  the  kid  disappeared 
into  the  back  room.  The  register  stood  there  on  the  counter, 
so  clear  through  the  window  it  made  his  head  reel.  "No  .  .  . 
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nope.”  He  sighed  and  turned  away.  "What’s  the  use?”  If  he 
got  warmed  up  in  there,  it  would  only  be  worse  when  he 
went  outside  again. 

He  looked  up  at  the  brittle  stars  ...  so  far  away  and  not 
even  flickering  in  a  fine  dust  like  they  did  sometimes  .  .  .  just 
little  stabs  of  light  all  over  the  place.  He  walked  down  the 
road  a  couple  of  miles  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  station.  It 
was  funny  the  way  the  cold  got  you  in  the  top  of  the  head 
all  around  your  forehead.  It  was  too  cold  and  he  was  too 
tired  to  keep  walking  all  night.  He  hiked  off  the  road  and 
found  himself  a  little  spot  between  boulders.  He  crouched 
there  with  his  overcoat  spread  over  him  and  his  knees  drawn 
up  and  went  off  to  sleep  after  a  while,  feeling  kind  of  bad, 
lonely. 

He  woke  up  to  a  damp  morning  .  .  .  only  dawn  .  .  .  and 
roused  himself,  got  up,  stretched,  "Agg,  what  a  pain  in  the 
side.” 

His  hand  was  asleep  and  he  had  to  stamp  his  feet  warm. 
His  overcoat  was  a  mess — all  covered  with  damp  rags  of 
leaves  that  should  have  been  gone  long  ago  except  for  the 
shelter  they  had  between  the  rocks,  he  guessed. 

"Well,  the  wrinkles’ll  all  come  out  as  I  walk.” 

He  wondered  what  old  Cosgrove  was  thinking,  just  about 
now.  "Probably  griping  over  breakfast  about  my  irrespon¬ 
sibility.”  He  didn’t  think  about  Ma,  rising  bleary  in  the 
dawn  worrying  about  him;  he  pictured  her  that  way  for  a 
minute  and  then  shut  her  out  of  his  mind. 

Well,  the  gas  station  was  long  gone.  That  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  he  still  had  the  gun  and  he’d  move  on  that  day 
with  money  in  his  pocket  or  his  name  wasn’t  Ken  Blair. 

"Fifty  .  .  .  fifty  bucks  maybe.  That’d  do  for  a  while.  It’s 
more’n  I’d  make  in  that  fool  Needle  Works  in  three  weeks 
.  .  .  four.” 
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He  walked  most  of  the  way  into  Boston  that  morning 
with  his  shoes  as  dusty  as  old  farm  boots,  and  the  wrinkles 
didn’t  shake  out  of  the  navy  blue  overcoat.  His  stomach  was 
a  hard  knot,  hard  and  weighing  like  the  revolver,  except  it 
pained  and  made  his  head  hurt.  He  guessed  he’d  picked  up 
a  cold  anyhow. 

He  got  a  ride  from  the  suburbs  into  the  city  on  Mass.  Ave. 
What  a  dismal  place!  Stores  lining  the  street.  It  was  about 
ten  o’clock  ...  a  lot  of  women  out  with  their  kids,  and 
babies  in  carriages.  He  couldn’t  very  well  rob  a  grocery 
store.  It’d  probably  be  jammed  with  women  and  kids.  He’d 
try  a  package  store.  He  passed  a  likely  one  but,  by  gosh, 
there  was  a  woman  in  there  buying  stuff.  He  took  a  short 
walk  up  the  street,  past  a  movie  theatre  with  a  Bill  Eliot  pic¬ 
ture;  it  looked  lousy.  There  was  a  market  with  a  gray  cat 
lying  in  the  window,  stretched  out  two  feet  long,  and  with 
his  fur  all  flattened  against  the  glass.  By  the  time  Ken  got 
back  to  the  liquor  store  it  was  empty.  Just  the  proprietor, 
or  owner,  or  whatever  he  was. 

"'Well,”  Ken  said  aloud  and  went  inside.  He  was  just  in¬ 
side  the  door  when  he  wondered  in  a  flash  if  he  should  have 
covered  his  face.  It  was  too  late  now.  He  took  the  gun  out 
of  his  pocket  and  said,  "This  is  a  stick-up.  Open  the  cash 
drawer.”  He  tried  to  look  tough,  but  he  had  an  uncontroll¬ 
able  urge  to  smile,  to  laugh  even.  He  was  wound  up  so  tight 
inside  he  could  practically  ...  he  could  really  feel  the  pulse 
in  his  head. 

The  guy  behind  the  counter  looked  at  him  out  of  his 
stupid  little  eyes  and  said,  "You  must  be  kiddin’.”  He 
gave  a  funny  little  chuckle. 

"I’m  not  kidding,”  Ken  heard  himself  yell.  He  raised  the 
revolver  over  the  guy’s  head  and  would  have  brought  it 
down.  That  really  frightened  the  guy. 
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"Okay,  HI  open  it,”  he  squeaked.  He  was  emptying  the 
cash  drawer.  Ken  had  trouble  getting  his  arm  down.  He 
felt  paralyzed.  He  was  shaking  something  awful,  and  he 
could  feel  the  sweat  pouring  down  his  back.  His  legs  were 
weak,  and  his  jaw  was  clenched  to  aching.  Just  then,  a  door 
about  ten  feet  from  him  opened,  and  a  kid  came  through 
with  a  case  of  beer.  He  took  one  look — and  the  carton  of 
bottles  came  crashing  down  with  a  terrific  smash. 

Ken  felt  his  insides  collapse.  The  whole  thing  blurred  like 
crazy.  He  heard  a  queer  "Yi — ii!”  break  from  his  own  throat 
and  he  hurled  himself  out  the  door  and  was  running  like 
mad  down  the  street  with  the  gun  in  his  hand.  He  suddenly 
realized  it  and,  as  he  ran  down  an  alley,  he  pitched  the  gun 
over  a  board  fence  and  vaulted  the  low  pickets  at  the  end 
of  the  alley.  He  crossed  someone’s  yard.  His  heart  had  flown 
up  to  the  top  of  his  head,  and  every  muscle  in  his  body  was 
propelling  him  forward,  away  from  that  awful  mess,  that 
awful,  chaotic  crashing  of  bottles  and  his  temples  throbbing. 
His  overcoat  weighed  a  million  tons  and  dragged  him  back. 
He  couldn’t  see  with  the  wind  in  his  eyes,  except  open  space 
ahead,  and  he  was  running  beside  railroad  tracks  .  .  .  and  he 
couldn’t  hear  except  the  crazy  noise  his  feet  made,  hitting 
the  ground  and  coming  up — skidding  and  stumbling  in  the 
gravel  siding,  and  he  slipped  once  and  had  a  palm  full  of  dirt 
and  gravel,  and  bleeding,  but  he  ran. 

He  couldn’t  breathe,  his  lungs  were  so  torn.  He  looked  up 
to  see  a  whole  gang  of  trestle  workers  about  twenty  feet 
ahead  of  him.  He  slowed  down  and  his  knees  buckled;  the 
muscles  in  his  shins  tightened  and  he  limped.  He  tried  to 
walk  by  the  men  without  having  them  stare,  but  his  breath¬ 
ing  came  in  short  croaking  gasps  that  they  could  hear  .  .  . 
rasping  in  and  out.  He  could  picture  himself,  wobbling 
along  in  that  awful  overcoat  and  his  face  almost  purple  with 
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short  breath.  Finally,  he  was  past  them,  and  no  one  was  pur¬ 
suing  him.  He  knew  he’d  have  to  get  off  those  tracks  or 
someone  would  notice  and  think  it  was  funny — a  guy  walk¬ 
ing  the  tracks. 

When  he  came  to  an  overpass,  he  scrambled  up  the  em¬ 
bankment.  His  shirt  clung  to  him,  cold  and  drenched  with 
sweat,  and  his  face  was  gummy  and  .  .  .  thank  God,  that  gun 
was  gone.  No  .  .  .  they  couldn’t  trace  it  to  him. 

He  walked  down  the  street.  He  guessed  it  was  a  few 
blocks  from  the  liquor  store  at  least.  The  brick  buildings  on 
one  side  were  oppressive  and  the  board  fence  shutting  out 
the  tracks  below  was  covered  with  the  tattered  spots  of  old 
political  posters  and  painted  with  scrawny  letters  of  the  local 
gangs  and  chalked  up  with  foul  words.  One  was  printed 
fancy  like  old  English  letters;  it  was  pretty  funny.  Ken  felt 
so  empty,  hollow  ...  oh!  bad.  He  wanted  to  crawl  in  some¬ 
where  and  hide. 

Then  he  heard  a  siren.  It  didn’t  make  much  impression. 
He  thought  it  was  a  fire  siren,  and  for  once  he  wouldn’t  have 
that  uncertain  feeling  that  it  might  be  to  his  house  they 
were  going.  But  the  siren  was  only  one,  and  it  rounded  the 
corner  and  came  toward  him  ...  a  patrol  car.  His  legs  be¬ 
came  stone;  he  couldn’t  move.  "Oh,  if  I  can  only  get  out  of 
this  one,”  he  thought.  "I’ll  go  home  and  keep  my  mouth 
shut  and  never,  never  .  .  .  .”  He  was  getting  choked  up;  it 
would  have  been  corny  if  it  wasn’t  so  bad. 

But  the  police  car  passed  him  and  went  on  up  the  street. 
"Probably  going  to  the  liquor  store,”  he  thought.  But  that 
was  like  the  fire  engines  .  .  .  maybe  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
Perhaps  they  hadn’t  even  reported  the  holdup,  since  they 
still  had  their  money. 

He  knew  he  needed  a  ride  out  of  there  but  who’d  give 
him  one,  looking  as  he  did?  He  kept  walking,  lit  a  cigarette. 
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He  was  still  shaking.  A  moving  van  came  out  of  a  side  street 
and  started  up  the  main  drag.  He  ran  for  it  and  hoisted  him¬ 
self  up  on  the  tail  gate.  A  couple  of  kids  yelled  to  the  driver 
who  evidently  didn’t  hear.  Ken  watched  the  road  narrow 
down  behind  the  truck;  the  street  where  he’d  been  walking 
now  became  an  alley,  and  the  kids,  still  standing  there  on  the 
sidewalk  watching  him,  grew  smaller.  He  drew  himself  well 
into  the  truck.  He  couldn’t  see  the  driver  through  the  grimy 
window  of  the  cab  but  he  kept  down  out  of  range  of  the  rear 
view  window  and  had  another  cigarette.  It  tasted  wicked 
with  no  food  since  yesterday.  Anyway,  he  got  a  ride  all  the 
way  up  Mass.  Ave.  to  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Charles. 
Then  the  truck  turned  down  a  side  street.  Ken  heaved  him¬ 
self  off  and  nearly  broke  his  neck  when  the  truck  lurched 
into  a  pot  hole.  He  guessed  he’d  have  to  stay  on  Mass.  Ave. 
since  it  was  a  main  drag  and  he’d  get  lost  any  other  way. 

He  walked  over  the  bridge.  The  river  was  choppy  in  the 
wind,  but  dark  and  beautiful,  and  boats  bobbed  at  anchor 
looking  bare  and  cold.  All  the  way  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  bank  were  trees,  no  leaves  now,  but  real  nice.  The 
wind  whipped  the  topcoat  around  his  legs.  He  came  off  the 
bridge  and  passed  M.I.T.  Gee,  it  was  beautiful  ...  all  the 
buildings  like  ancient  temples  in  the  history  books,  except 
for  the  windows,  of  course.  And  the  block  of  buildings 
broke  the  wind. 

The  students  were  coming  out  in  dribs  and  drabs  looking 
neat  and  with  a  spring  to  their  step.  Ken  had  a  two-day 
beard,  and  he  knew  he  must  look  dirty.  He  hunched  his 
overcoat  up  on  his  shoulders  and  crossed  the  street.  He 
walked  past  the  school,  past  a  big  railroad  yard  (ugh!)  past 
open  fields  with  cyclone  fences,  past  apartments  and  stores. 
It  was  afternoon  already  and  he  was  hungry.  People  passed 
him  with  their  eyes  down.  He  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  kept  going. 
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Finally  he  came  into  Central  Square.  The  restaurants  were 
killing  him;  he  was  so  hungry  and  not  a  butt  left.  He  thought 
of  the  half-smoked  cigarettes  he’d  flicked  away  in  his  nerv¬ 
ousness.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  try  for  a  handout.  He 
wasn’t  sure  he  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  A  well-dressed  guy 
stepped  out  of  an  office  doorway  and  veered  past  him.  Ken 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve  and  croaked,  "Uhh,  mister?” 

The  man  yanked  his  arm  away  and  gave  Ken  a  dark  look. 
People  noticed,  and  Ken  started  walking  away  fast,  feeling 
the  blush  rise  to  his  ears.  But  he  needed  a  handout.  A  guy 
came  out  of  a  bar  across  the  street.  Ken  cut  across  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  guy.  "Do  you  uhh,  have  the  time  .  .  .  Sir,”  he 
added. 

"It’s  four-twenty.” 

"Uhh,  I  hate  to  ask  but  .  .  .  could  you  spare  a  dime — 
even  a  nickel — for  coffee?” 

"Sorry,  pal,”  the  guy  said  and  kept  going,  without  looking 
at  Ken. 

Ken  looked  in  the  shop  windows,  looked  at  all  the  pictures 
in  a  photography  place,  read  the  credits  on  the  theatre  bill¬ 
boards.  He  tried  to  stop  shaking.  The  movie  tickets  were 
thirty  cents.  Even  that  would  have  been  good — to  sit  down 
inside.  People  passed  him,  all  intent  on  their  own  business. 
He  couldn’t  try  for  another  handout.  What  was  the  use? 

He  sat  down  at  last  on  the  curb  outside  a  delicatessen.  The 
smells  kept  drifting  out  every  time  the  door  was  opened. 
People  stared  at  him,  but  he  was  too  tired  to  get  up.  He 
just  couldn’t. 

"What’s  the  trouble,  fella?”  he  heard  and  swung  around 
to  see  a  cop  leaning  over  him.  Ken  froze. 

"What’s  the  matter,  boy?”  the  cop  said.  He  was  a  short, 
square  man  with  sharp  black  eyes,  a  skinny  face  and  a  five- 
o’clock  shadow.  Ken  felt  like  grabbing  the  cop  by  the  knees 
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and  holding  on.  He  was  the  first  person  who’d  spoken  to 
him  since  yesterday,  and  he  didn’t  know  about  the  robbery. 

"I  .  .  .  came  into  Boston  looking  for  a  job.”  Ken  said. 

The  cop  looked  him  over.  "No  luck,  huh?” 

"No.” 

Ken  suddenly  realized  he  was  still  sitting  on  the  curb.  He 
got  up  clumsily  and  stood  facing  the  cop. 

"Have  you  got  any  money,  kid?” 

"No,  not  a  dime.  I  can’t  get  home.”  He  wondered  what 
made  him  say  that.  Ma  .... 

"Well,  why  don’t  you  hop  over  to  the  stationhouse  for 
tonight  anyway.  Tell  them  McGovern  sent  you.  That  is,  if 
you’re  not  particular  about  sleeping  in  a  cell.” 

Ken  shook  his  head  and  went  across  the  street  to  the  police 
station. 

They  put  his  name  and  address  in  a  book,  put  all  his  per¬ 
sonal  belongings — an  empty  wallet,  key  chain,  fingernail 
clippers — in  an  envelope.  They  said  almost  nothing  to  him. 
All  he  had  to  say  was,  "McGovern  sent  me  here  to  spend  the 
night.”  And  they  began  all  this. 

They  took  him  up  a  hall,  past  the  locker  room  and  a  big, 
empty  briefing  room  on  the  other  side.  The  cells  were  in  the 
back.  They  locked  him  in  for  the  night.  The  turnkey,  or 
whoever  he  was,  went  away  down  the  corridor,  and  Ken 
heard  the  door  close.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  else  in  the 
jail  because  everything  was  quiet.  He  was  in  a  cinderblock 
stall  with  a  barred  door.  The  walls  ended  about  two  feet 
from  the  ceiling,  but  you  couldn’t  get  up  high  enough  to 
look  over.  The  bunk  was  just  a  slab  board  on  two  chains  .  .  . 
no  mattress.  He  spread  his  overcoat  on  it  and  went  to  sleep 
after  a  while  with  the  hard  bench  under  him,  his  stomach 
in  a  fist  and  his  head  aching  .  .  .  feeling  like  he  was  the  only 
man  left  in  the  whole  world.  Just  before  he  fell  asleep,  he 
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imagined  that  the  cell  was  a  cave,  and  a  big  wind  would  come 
through  that  flimsy  door  and  freeze  him  during  the  night. 
It  was  awfully  quiet  and  alone. 

He  awoke  to  the  pale  light  patterning  the  floor  in  squares. 
He  saw  the  bars,  and  a  sudden  panic  seized  him.  Had  they 
caught  him?  He  was  in  jail.  Then  he  remembered,  and  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  where  he  had  bounded  off  the 
bunk,  and  his  heart  pounded.  He  went  over  to  the  door  and 
rattled  it.  No  one  came. 

About  a  half-hour  later  he  heard  a  commotion  in  the 
building — footsteps,  and  people  moving  about — voices.  It 
was  the  change  of  shifts.  Someone,  a  different  man  from  the 
one  the  night  before,  came  down  the  corridor  and  opened 
the  cell  door.  "Wanna  come  with  me?”  he  said  without  look¬ 
ing  at  Ken. 

He  led  him  to  the  washroom.  Then  Ken  collected  his  stuff 
at  the  desk  .  .  .  another  stranger  was  the  desk  sergeant.  It 
was  all  very  businesslike  with  nothing  to  say.  What  could 
you  say?  He  was  just  a  bum  walking  the  streets. 

He  was  going  out  when  McGovern  came  down  the  hall. 
He  wanted  to  thank  the  cop,  but  he  guessed  in  the  end  it 
was  pretty  humiliating,  spending  the  night  in  a  cell.  Still, 
he  was  grateful. 

McGovern  said,  "Hi-ya  fella,”  and  motioned  him  over  to 
the  corner. 

"Feel  better?”  he  asked.  It  made  it  easier  to  answer. 

"Yeah,  much  better.  Say,  thanks  a  lot.  .  .  .” 

''You’ve  got  no  money,”  McGovern  said  in  an  offhand 
way  as  he  dug  down  in  his  pocket.  "Where  do  you  live?” 

Ken  felt  a  blush  rising.  The  night  in  jail  was  bad  enough, 
but  a  handout  from  McGovern  ....  "Holliston,”  he  choked. 

The  cop  pressed  fifty  cents  into  his  hand  and  kept  talking. 

"Tell  them  in  the  diner  across  the  street  that  I  sent  you. 
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They’ll  give  you  a  good  breakfast  for  thirty  cents.  Then  take 
the  MTA  out  of  here  up  to  Charles  Station.” 

Ken’s  glance  fell  to  the  fifty  cents.  It  seemed  like  a  lot  of 
money  all  of  a  sudden  .  .  .  breakfast  and  the  way  home. 

"'You  can  hitch  a  ride  home  from  there,”  the  cop  was 
saying.  ''Don’t  head  back  downtown.  There’s  nothing  there 
for  you — and  you’ll  only  get  picked  up.” 

Ken  nodded  and  squeezed  the  half  dollar  in  his  sweating 
palm.  He  was  shaking  again.  Before  he  could  say  anything 
the  cop  was  heading  up  the  hall  to  the  locker  room,  taking 
off  his  jacket  as  he  went.  The  service  revolver  moved  up 
and  down  his  square  hip  as  he  walked. 

Ken  tumbled  out  the  door  and  stood  on  the  top  step, 
breathing  hard.  He  crossed  the  street,  quiet  and  clean.  The 
buildings  were  clear  and  unreal  in  the  early  light.  His  fist 
was  tight  around  the  fifty  cents  as  he  headed  for  the  diner. 

“ Starry  Night” 

Poem  on  the  Painting  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh 

What  madness  illumines  your  indigo  sky 
Sending  swirling  silver  through  your  night? 

This  is  not  replica. 

This  is  reality  beyond  the  mind, 

Passion  stirring  in  the  sable  sleep 
As  in  the  sun-scorched  day. 

What  is  this  beauty  you  unmask 
Eclipsing  the  converging  dawn? 

Barbara  Putnam ,  ’61 
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GRANDMA.  INC. 

Marian  McDonnell ,  ’ 61 

If  Jenny  Augusta  Wright  Savoy,  who  gleaned 
her  wisdom  from  life  rather  than  from  schoolbooks,  knew 
that  her  great-granddaughter  was  about  to  tell  her  story  to 
a  group  of  the  "best  people/’  she  would  probably  toss  her 
flaming  mane  and  command  me  to  describe  her  to  you  as 
she  often  described  herself  to  her  grandchildren. 

"Tell  them,”  she  would  say,  "that  my  hair  wasn’t  red;  it 
was  auburn,  and  that  I  had  a  better  head  of  hair  at  sixty 
than  they’re  likely  to  have  at  twenty-five.  Write  about  my 
alabaster  skin — don’t  call  it  white — and  say  that  I  kept  my 
complexion  by  eating  raw  yeast  and  by  rubbing  my  face 
with  cucumber  rind.  Tell  them  that  I  was  never  sick  a  day 
in  my  life,  except  toward  the  end,  and  let  those  college  girls 
know  that  I  wasn’t  what  you’d  call  a  beautiful  woman,  but 
I  was  a  damned  good-looking  one!” 

Gussie  Wright  was  reared  in  a  Protestant  Yankee  house¬ 
hold  where  discipline  was  seldom  tempered  with  mercy. 
When  she  was  in  her  early  teens  her  mother  died,  leaving 
her,  as  the  oldest  daughter,  to  bring  up  a  family  of  seven 
children.  Soon  her  father  remarried,  but  the  children  chose 
to  stay  with  Gussie,  rather  than  to  cower  in  the  shadow  of 
their  father’s  wrath. 

Understandably,  many  a  likely  suitor  was  discouraged  by 
the  thoughts  of  amalgamating  himself  with  a  pre-fabricated 
family.  Nevertheless,  when  Gussie  was  still  in  her  teens,  a 
husky  French-Canadian  teamster,  George  Savoy,  took  both 
Gussie  and  her  brood  "for  better  or  for  worse.”  It  also  came 
about  that  most  of  Gussie’s  brothers  knew  a  good  thing  when 
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they  saw  it.  Consequently,  they  hovered  under  her  pro¬ 
tective  wing  until  George  realized  that  it  was  also  till  death 
did  them  part. 

Time  passed  and  each  year  the  Wright-Savoy  clan  moved 
into  roomier  quarters.  In  1920,  George  and  Gussie,  now  well 
on  into  middle  age,  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  a  dinner  table 
seating  their  own  nine  children,  an  assortment  of  Gussie’s 
ever-present  brothers,  a  half-dozen  grandchildren,  plus  two 
or  three  boarders.  My  mother  was  one  of  those  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  when  the  relatives  meet  now  in  tribal  council,  the 
tales  about  "Grandma”  fly  as  thick  as  the  driven  snow. 

One  of  Grandma’s  sisters,  Letitia  Wright,  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  legitimate  stage.  Billy,  one  of  the  brothers,  made 
his  theatrical  debut  at  the  age  of  four,  when  a  gentleman 
from  a  traveling  opera  company  playing  next  door  to  the 
Wrights  enlisted  Billy’s  talents  for  "The  Mikado.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Billy’s  star  fizzled  with  the  exodus  of  the  company, 
but  he  always  believed  that  what  he  had  done  once,  he  could 
do  again.  His  brother  Percy  decided  that  anything  Bill  could 
do,  he  could  better.  As  a  result,  the  two  boys  set  their  sights 
on  vaudeville  and  spent  all  of  their  time  improvising  new 
routines.  Sad  to  tell,  these  routines  never  set  anyone  but  the 
immediate  family  to  rolling  in  the  aisles,  but  in  our  house 
the  mention  of  the  Wright  brothers  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  flying  machine. 

Soon  after  Billy  and  Percy  had  reached  the  tender  age  of 
forty-plus,  they  were  urged  by  Grandpa  (not  too  gently)  to 
devote  their  phenomenal  talents  to  a  paying  occupation. 
The  boys  were  crushed,  of  course,  but  Grandpa  was  adamant. 
For  too  many  years  he  had  followed  a  team  of  seven  horses 
from  Cambridge  to  Somerville,  only  to  come  home  to  a  team 
of  six  Wrights,  with  Grandma  in  the  lead. 

Desiring  an  artistic  outlet,  Percy  decided  that  the  Wrights 
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would  bring  the  honor  of  their  presence  to  the  Paperhangers 
Union.  They  borrowed  the  capital  from  Grandma  and  in¬ 
vested  in  the  most  modern  equipment.  My  ingenious  grand¬ 
uncles  then  continued  to  practise  vaudeville  routines  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  canvassed  Brighton  for  contracts. 
When  a  client  had  been  located  ("client”  being  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  term  than  "customer”),  Grandma  would  cut  their 
paper,  mix  their  paste,  and  send  them  on  their  way.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  scene,  the  paperhangers  would  set  an  exor¬ 
bitant  estimate,  thereby  eliminating  all  chances  of  steady 
employment. 

Grandma  was  definitely  a  woman  with  a  strong  character 
and  an  iron  will,  but  her  little  brothers  never  failed  to  bring 
out  her  maternal  instinct.  Ignoring  the  vicious  barbs  of 
those  who  "didn’t  understand”  the  recalcitrant  workmen, 
she  continued  to  serve  them  breakfast  in  bed  and  to  hide 
them,  when  necessary,  under  the  bed  of  a  grandchild  who 
knew  better  than  to  complain. 

But  Grandma  took  no  "monkeyshines”  from  anyone  else. 
She  knew  a  blood-curdling  story  for  every  set  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  children  of  the  house  have  passed  on  these 
moral  lessons  to  their  children,  who  will  probably  pass  them 
on  in  turn,  ad  infinitum. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  lazy  man  who  was  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  country  road?  Well,  it  seems  that  this  man 
hadn’t  eaten  in  three  days,  so  whenever  a  wagon  passed,  he’d 
flag  it  down  and  ask  for  a  bite  to  eat.  Finally  a  farmer 
stopped  and,  taking  pity  on  him,  offered  him  as  much  corn 
as  he  wanted.  The  lazy  man  asked,  "Is  it  husked?”  "No,” 
said  the  farmer.  Said  the  lazy  man,  "Drive  on.” 

Three  generations  have  come  and  gone,  but  whenever  an 
aunt  or  mother  becomes  exasperated  with  her  ease-loving 
offspring,  she  sighs  and  whispers  heavenward,  "Drive  on.” 
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Grandma  either  ''took  to  folks”  or  she  didn’t.  You  can 
understand  the  qualms  with  which  any  one  of  the  girls  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  beau.  If  Grandma  liked  him,  she’d  engage  him 
in  a  game  of  pinochle;  if  she  didn’t  like  him,  she’d  scrutinize 
him  carefully,  purse  her  lips,  and  think  of  an  appropriate, 
unflattering  nickname  which  the  unsuspecting  suitor  would 
carry  to  the  grave. 

The  complicated  business  of  dating  became  even  more  in¬ 
volved  at  the  Savoy’s.  Grandma  continued  to  bear  children 
even  after  she  had  become  a  grandmother.  Therefore,  when 
the  girls  (both  her  daughters  and  her  granddaughters)  came 
of  courting  age,  she  was  determined  that  no  niece  was  to 
precede  her  aunt  to  the  altar.  So  whenever  one  of  the  grand¬ 
daughters  brought  an  eligible  bachelor  home  for  the  test, 
Grandma  would  find  an  urgent  errand  for  her  to  do.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  the  young  lovely  returned,  her  escort 
had  disappeared  with  one  of  her  young  aunts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I,  in  company  with  one  of  my  first  cousins  once 
removed  (who  is  just  as  befuddled  by  all  this  as  I  am) ,  have 
spent  many  an  hour  trying  to  puzzle  out  whose  grand-uncle 
should  have  been  whose  father,  and  vice  versa. 

Grandma  never  cared  much  for  housework,  but  she  had 
an  obsession  for  washing  clothes.  You  see,  she  had  the  only 
washing-machine  in  the  neighborhood  and  it  fascinated  her. 
After  she  had  washed  everything  washable  belonging  to  her 
charges  (that  must  have  been  quite  a  clothesline),  she  used 
to  knock  at  her  neighbors’  back  doors  and  ask  them,  as  a 
personal  favor,  if  they  would  let  her  do  their  wash.  I  imagine 
that  Grandma  was  to  the  ladies  of  the  twenties  what  John 
Baresford  Tipton  has  become  to  the  people  of  today. 

One  of  my  aunts  has  told  me  about  a  neat  little  labor- 
saving  device  of  Grandma’s.  She  didn’t  like  to  iron,  so  when 
she  washed  her  tablecloths,  she  put  them  on  the  table  wring- 
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ing  wet,  and  let  them  dry  into  shape  by  dinner  time.  Drive 
on! 

My  portrait  of  Gussie  Wright  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  mention  of  her  miraculous  home-cures.  Grandma 
knew  a  "sure-fire  remedy”  for  everything.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  stashed  away  in  a  cupboard  at  home  I  have  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  freckle-remover  which  I’ve  never  quite  dared  to 
try,  preferring  to  let  nature  take  its  course.  Others,  though, 
have  been  more  courageous. 

My  mother  still  trembles  when  she  remembers  the  night 
that  one  of  the  parish  curates  came  to  visit.  Unwittingly,  he 
divulged  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  chronic  cold.  Grand¬ 
ma,  a  gleam  in  her  eye,  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  return¬ 
ing  with  a  seemingly  innocuous  spoonful  of  syrup.  Father 
swallowed  it  in  good  faith  (a  fact  which  may  have  led  to 
Grandma’s  later  conversion) ,  and  came  back  the  next  week 
to  report  that  "whatever  it  was”  had  done  the  trick.  "What¬ 
ever  it  was”  had  been  two  drops  of  kerosene  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar. 

As  a  precaution  against  future  cold,  Grandma  told  Father 
to  sleep  each  night  with  a  dirty  sock  tied  around  his  throat. 
I  hope  it  didn’t  occur  to  Father,  but  there  was  a  time  when 
a  Massachusetts  woman  would  have  been  burned  at  the 
stake  for  less. 

I  know  that  Grandma  was  inordinately  superstitious,  but 
I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  that,  because  my  mother  made 
a  resolution  that  her  children  would  not  go  around  the  house 
spilling  salt  or  knocking  on  the  woodwork.  I  also  know  that 
Grandma  never  allowed  a  child  in  the  parlour.  You  knew 
you  had  arrived  when  she  let  you  pass  between  the  great 
French  doors  and  sit  stiffly  on  a  high-backed  chair.  I  know 
too,  that  Grandma  was  great-hearted,  and  temperamental, 
and  as  zany  as  great-grandmothers  come.  But  though  there 
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have  been  more  conventional  ancestors  in  more  conventional 
families,  I  doubt  that  any  of  them  are  more  alive  to  their 
descendants,  even  to  those  who  were  born  too  late  to  have 
firsthand  memories. 

Personally,  I  owe  an  immeasurable  debt  to  Grandma  (or 
maybe  I  owe  it  to  Grandpa) .  For  years  it  had  been  the  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  Wrights  to  name  the  first  girl  Jennie  Augusta. 
If  Grandma  hadn’t  stopped  the  custom,  and  if  my  grand¬ 
mother  had  followed  suit,  perhaps  my  own  mother  would 
have  felt  obliged  to  carry  on.  Now  I  don’t  mind  being  the 
only  offspring  to  inherit  Grandma’s  hair,  or  even  certain  of 
her  personality  traits  (or  so  I’ve  been  told  on  varied,  and 
best  forgotten,  occasions),  but  confidentially,  one  Gussie 
to  a  family  will  suffice. 

SJH  fu/ 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy ,  ’60 

I  saw  the  snow 
In  blue  cobwebs 
Whirl  circles  on 
An  icicle-world. 

I  saw  it  dance 
In  blue-quick  time, 

Go  swirling  down 
A  mirror-street, 

And  slide 
Onto  a  doorstep 
To  sleep. 
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Transition 

Barbara  Vutnam,  ’61 

In  the  verdant  year  I  believed  all  that  I  was  told 
by  those  who  had  no  right  to  tell  me.  I  was  young  and 
appetitive.  I  lived  as  the  university  student  was  expected 
to  live.  I  was  one  of  the  "men  on  campus/’  one  "in  with 
the  crowd.”  Their  imbibement  of  knowledge  was  mine. 
Their  buffoonery  was  mine.  We  circumvented  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  together.  We  sucked  through  stoppled  straws.  We 
counterfeited  ourselves. 

In  this  arid  time  we  talked  about  great  things  that  we 
would  accomplish.  We  discussed  our  explosive  ideas.  We 
planned  for  the  masterpieces  we  would  create.  We  sat  up 
all  night  in  a  smoke-filled  cafe,  drank  our  beer,  laughed  at 
vulgar  things,  and  heartily  encouraged  one  another  to  begin 
great  undertakings.  The  ironic  thing — we  believed  our 
stagnant  minds  were  keen  enough  to  work  for  us. 

We  would  listen  to  the  cool  jazz  slithering  into  our  ears 
from  the  fluorescent  cafe  stage.  If  the  pounding  drums,  or 
the  earsplitting  trumpets,  or  the  piercing  saxophones  ever 
bothered  anyone,  he  never  grumbled.  Why?  Because  this 
was  the  plan,  the  escape,  the  emancipation  from  Suburbia. 
This  was  life. 

The  orchid  lights  hid  the  dirt  on  the  walls.  We  would 
drink  more  so  we  could  pound  on  the  splintered  tables, 
stomp  on  the  sunken  floor,  and  sing: 

"Sigmund  Freud,  Sigmund  Freud, 

How  we  wish  that  you  had  been 
Otherwise  employed.” 
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We  should  have  been  in  the  dorm  studying  Sigmund  Freud, 
but  we  were  men.  We  smoked  more  also,  even  if  it  meant 
we  could  not  eat  tomorrow  because  of  the  night’s  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  smells  of  sweat  and  liquor  stifled  our  senses.  The 
smoke  stung  our  eyes.  The  glitter  of  it  all  chained  us  to  our 
seats.  Why?  Because  this  was  the  breath,  the  pulse,  the  very 
heartbeat  of  life. 

Yes,  this  is  what  I  thought  living  was  then — an  empty 
stomach,  a  pounding  head,  a  parched  throat.  I  would  talk 
of  great  things,  but  when  the  morning  came  and  the  light 
was  warm  and  good,  I  was  tired.  When  I  got  up  the  light 
was  cold  and  bad.  What  did  it  matter  anyway?  Soon  I 
would  meet  my  fellow  dilettantes,  and  we  would  talk  .  .  . 
we  would  plan. 
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Each  night  people  like  myself  would  appear  in  that  musty 
hole.  Each  week  someone  would  say,  "I  cannot  come  any 
more  because  my  money  is  gone.”  If  he  were  an  honest  man, 
he  would  say,  "I  will  not  come  any  more  because  I  am  dis¬ 
gusted.”  My  turn  came.  I  said  I  had  to  leave.  I  received  the 
look — the  same  look  that  I  had  given  the  week  before.  The 
beginners  were  startled.  They  wondered  how  I  could  unlace 
myself  or  why  I  would  want  to.  The  middlers  asked  when 
I  would  be  back.  The  others,  the  ones  who  would  be  leaving 
soon,  knew  the  truth. 

The  thought  to  leave  did  not  come  upon  me  suddenly  like 
a  flash  flood  but  rather  like  a  trickle  that  seeps  through  a 
dam  that  is  beginning  to  crack.  I  began  to  listen  and  also  to 
hear.  Someone  would  say  something — I  would  not  agree — 
I  would  not  speak  up.  I  would  curse  myself  because  I  knew 
my  backbone  was  a  slimy  thing.  I  began  to  look  and  also  to 
see.  I  would  meet  with  ideas  outside  and  see  them  ignite 
other  minds.  I  knew  my  brain  was  winter-gray  slush.  This 
was  the  nadir,  a  cone  too  narrow  to  turn  around  in,  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  any  lower,  improbable  to  ascend  any  higher. 

Yet  there  must  have  been  one  unclogged  place  because 
light  did  pierce  through.  Or,  maybe  in  panic  I  dug  a  hole 
through  to  the  other  side.  I  began  the  upward  climb.  There 
were  many  blind  alleys,  and  the  ascent  was  tedious  after  the 
tumbling  descent.  I  visited  the  old  haunt  and  the  unreal 
boys  a  few  times — later  on — to  convince  myself  that  I  had 
been  wrong.  How  strange  it  was  to  go  back  as  a  wise  fool 
when  the  sun  was  shining  and  the  light  was  warm  and  good. 
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A  Joyful  Mystery 


F.  M.  M. 

JBrOTHER  Miguel  knocked  at  the  door  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  hall.  His  grimy  hands  reached 
for  the  beads  hanging  from  his  white  cord,  and  he  fingered 
them,  one  after  another. 

"Nuestra  Senora,”  he  prayed  aloud,  "what  dees  Padre 
want?” 

The  little  Franciscan  edged  nearer,  hoping  the  door  would 
open  soon.  It  did. 

Father  Guardian’s  huge  frame  filled  the  space,  and  he 
boomed,  "Oh,  it’s  you.  Come  in.” 

Brother  Miguel  went  in,  searching  his  Superior’s  face  for 
clues.  The  chalk-white  hair  of  Father  Patrick  O’Hara  was 
thinning  now,  so  red  sun-burned  scalp  shone  right  through. 
Stark  blue  eyes  lit  up  the  whole  face  and  even  seemed  to 
make  the  red  cheeks  glow. 

Red,  white,  and  blue — the  colors  of  the  American  flag, 
thought  Brother  Miguel.  Then  he  stopped  thinking  that, 
for  it  wasn’t  very  respectful. 

"Sit  down,  Brother.” 

"Si,  Padre.” 

"Easter  is  tomorrow  .  .  .  manana’.” 

"The  same  to  you,  Padre.” 

"Humph.  .  .  .”  Father  Guardian  sat  down  to  a  clutter  of 
papers  on  his  desk,  the  same  clutter  there  every  week-end 
when  he  drove  in  from  the  outposts. 

"Brother  Miguel,  tell  me.  Were  you  one  of  the  acolytes 
yesterday?” 

"Si,  Padre.” 
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"Did  you  notice  the  crowd  there  for  the  sermon?’’ 

"I  was  surprised  .  .  .  Indians  come  from  all  over.  .  .  .  They 
liked  your  sermon.  I  know.  You  talked  about  Our  Lady  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  And  Our  Lady  will  one  day  convert 
them.” 

"Sure,  Brother,  sure.  Some  day  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
will  convert  the  Navaho  Indians,  because  she  loves  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Indians.”  His  jaw  tightened.  "You  forget  you  Mex¬ 
icans  have  had  the  Faith  for  centuries;  it’s  in  your  blood.” 

"But  Our  Lady  will  take  care  of  the  Navahos,  too.” 

Father  Guardian’s  face  became  drawn,  and  the  lines  below 
his  eyes  seemed  to  magnify  under  the  dim  light.  He  started 
sorting  papers. 

Brother  Miguel  could  guess  what  his  Superior  was  think¬ 
ing,  because  Padre  often  spoke  it.  Brother  Miguel  remem¬ 
bered  what  the  priest  had  told  him  his  first  week  there: 

"You  are  young  .  .  .  you  are  fresh  out  of  the  novitiate.  .  .  . 
You  have  to  watch  your  step  with  the  Navahos  and  not  let 
them  walk  off  with  all  the  tools  in  the  garage.” 

Brother  had  been  puzzled  when  Padre  spoke  that  way, 
and  he  could  only  keep  saying  that  Our  Lady  would  convert 
the  Navahos. 

Padre  had  answered  that  just  because  Brother  was  a  Mex¬ 
ican  Indian  didn’t  mean  he  knew  anything  about  the  Navaho. 
Mexicans,  if  they  had  instruction,  were  pious.  Navahos  were 
pagans  .  .  .  "almost  the  whole  lot  of  ’em.” 

The  priest  had  gone  on  to  say  that  these  Indians  were 
friendly,  but  entrenched  in  their  own  ways.  They  were  con¬ 
quered  and  did  not  have  much  to  live  for  now. 

Brother  had  not  worried,  for  Our  Lady  would  convert 
them.  .  .  . 

Six  months  had  passed  since  that  conversation.  Brother 
still  knew  Our  Lady  would  convert  the  Navahos.  He  looked 
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up  now  and  saw  Padre  put  down  papers  to  scratch  his  head. 
"Say,  what  did  I  call  you  here  for,  anyway?” 

"The  Good  Friday  sermon,  Padre?” 

"Oh  .  .  yes.  Maybe  if  I  had  done  like  the  Protestants  and 
put  a  three-foot  neon  sign  out  front  with  'Jesus  Saves,’  it 
would  have  done  some  good.” 

"Padre,  you  spoke  about  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  All  the 
people  that  came.  .  .  .  Never  so  many  before.” 

"That’s  the  trouble.  For  once,  the  Indians  showed  up  in 

I  a  crowd.  They  stayed  for  the  talking  and  the  ceremonies 
and  then  .  .  . 

Father  Guardian  stopped  a  minute  before  going  on.  Fie 
had  told  himself  over  and  over  again,  and  told  the  Good  Lord 
too,  that  it  would  take  time  to  convert  the  Navaho  .  .  .  lots 
of  time.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  Mass  offered  each  day,  he  might 
have  lost  hope.  Maybe  the  next  generation.  .  .  . 

"Padre?” 

"Yes  .  .  .  .”  Slowly,  deliberately,  Father  Patrick  stacked  the 
papers  into  three  piles — bills,  benefactors,  and  burial  lists. 
The  Indians  were  terrified  of  the  dead,  so  the  monastery  had 
also  become  an  undertaking  bureau.  The  priest  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  frowning. 

"You’re  not  going  to  like  it,  Brother.” 

"No?” 

"They  stole  a  statue.” 

"A  statue?”  asked  the  friar. 

"A  statue  of  the  Child  Jesus.” 

Brother  Miguel  thought  that  perhaps  the  desert  air  was 
making  Padre  very  tired.  "It  is  not  possible.  It  is  not  Christ- 
mas. 

"Not  out  of  the  crib,  Brother.  Out  of  the  Blessed  Mother’s 
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arms! 

"It  cannot  be!” 
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"It  is.  Today  is  Holy  Saturday,  and  Brother  Sacristan 
found  out  when  he  started  to  take  the  purple  drapes  from 
the  statues.” 

Brother  Miguel  put  his  head  down,  black  hair  dropping 
forlornly  over  his  forehead. 

"I  sent  for  you,  Brother,  to  find  the  statue.” 

"Me,  Padre?” 

"Yes.  Visit  the  hogans  near  the  Mission.  Others  will  go 
out  farther  by  car.” 

"Si,  Padre.” 

"And,  Brother,”  the  priest’s  tone  dropped,  "say  a  prayer 
to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  that  the  medicine  men  don’t 
have  it.” 

"Nuestra  Senora!” 

The  little  friar  asked  Padre’s  blessing  and  bolted  out  of  the 
office.  The  monastery  corridor  was  dark,  so  his  eyes  burned 
in  the  sunlight  outside. 

Brother  Miguel  knew  now  that  the  priest  was  really  wor¬ 
ried.  Navahos  lived  in  eight-sided  "hogans”  made  of  clay 
and  roofed  with  dry  grass.  If  the  medicine  men  hung  white 
flags  out  in  front  of  their  hogans,  that  meant  there  was  a 
peyote  party.  Brother  Miguel  had  been  told  this. 

Neighbors  would  come  across  the  fields,  go  in  to  chew 
peyote ;  they  would  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  the  whole 
day  long.  When  the  drug  wore  off,  they  would  draw  figures 
in  the  sand  and  have  a  "sing”  that  lasted  all  night. 

Sick  babies  were  brought  to  sings  and  given  peyote.  Then 
they  did  not  suffer  so  much.  What  if  the  statue  .  .  .  the 
statue  that  looked  like  a  baby  .  .  .  what  if  it  got  into  one  of 
the  sings? 

"Nuestra  Senora!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  friar  struggled  across  the  bumpy  field  and  crossed  a 
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shallow  arroyo.  "Please  convert  them,  Senora.  They  liked 
Padre’s  sermon  yesterday.  I  know  they  did.” 

Starting  up  a  hill,  he  met  Old  Grandmother  with  her 
sheep.  Her  orange  face  was  smeared  with  a  thick  clay  paste 
Navahos  make  to  keep  sunburn  away.  Silky  white  hair,  tied 
in  a  tail,  fell  down  the  back  of  her  green  velvet  jacket. 

"Sekiss?”  Brother  asked.  This  meant  "friend”  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Good  afternoon,  Edna-Shody.”  Brown  Robes  were  "Ed- 
na-Shody”  to  the  Navahos. 

"Have  you  seen  a  statue  of  the  Child  Jesus?” 

"What?” 

He  didn’t  want  to  tell  the  old  woman  that  the  statue  was 
stolen.  She  was  good,  and  he  was  sure  she  had  not  taken  it. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  saw  a  stone  little  Jesus,  this  big.” 

"I  see  no  stone  Jesus  here  ...  in  church,  maybe.  I  go  to 
church  for  the  Edna-Shody ’s  talk  in  Navaho  yesterday.  He 
talk  on  Mary  when  Jesus  died.  I  like.” 

"You  did,  Grandmother?” 

"Yes,  Edna-Shody.” 

Brother  Miguel  said  good-bye  and  walked  a  few  acres 
farther.  He  came  to  Henry  Curly-tail’s  hogan. 

Mrs.  Curly-tail  invited  the  friar  in  when  he  knocked,  and 
small  brown  faces  smiled  up  at  him  shyly.  Then  the  children 
swarmed  around,  pulling  at  the  white  cord  which  hung  down 
from  his  waist. 

This  hogan  had  running  water,  knotty  pine  walls,  and 
dozens  of  photographs  on  the  wall,  for  Henry  Curly-tail 
had  been  in  World  War  II  and  had  built  it  when  he  returned. 
But  there  was  no  statue. 

Brother  asked  Mrs.  Curly-tail  to  make  sure,  but  she  had 
not  seen  a  stone  Jesus.  She  had  gone  to  church  yesterday, 
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the  first  time  in  months,  and  had  liked  the  Edna-Shody’s 
talking.  She  was  going  to  go  again,  she  said. 

This  made  Brother’s  heart  warm  inside,  but  the  thought 
of  medicine  men  still  haunted  him. 

He  trudged  on  to  another  cluster  of  hogans.  One  was  for 
the  younger  generation,  and  next  door  was  the  old  type  for 
the  ancients.  Old  Chee  was  lying  on  colored  blankets  on  the 
sand  floor  in  there,  a  naked  baby  playing  with  twigs  beside 
him. 

Chee  could  speak  only  Navaho,  and  Brother  Miguel  could 
not,  so  the  friar  just  looked  and  made  a  friendly  gesture  of 
good-bye. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  sky  was  pinking  the  color  of 
Chee’s  rug,  and  no  hogan  had  a  stone  little  Jesus.  Brother 
wished  one  of  them  did,  for  that  would  mean  the  medicine 
men  did  not  have  the  statue.  The  sun  was  melting  like  a 
lump  of  butter  now,  and  he  had  to  get  back  to  the  monastery 
to  cook  supper. 

The  little  Franciscan  retraced  his  steps  and  entered  by  the 
back  door  of  the  church.  The  real  Christ  was  there,  even  if 
the  statue  wasn’t;  he  wanted  to  say  a  prayer  to  Him  .  .  .  but 
more  especially  one  to  San  Antonio.  It  sounded  funny  ask¬ 
ing  Jesus  to  find  Himself. 

The  building  was  dimmer  than  the  twilight  outside,  but 
he  could  see  a  form  bent  over  one  of  the  benches  up  front. 
Brother  Miguel  groped  along  the  walls  and  came  to  the  niche 
at  the  back  where  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  was.  A  vigil  light 
burned  there,  and  he  knelt.  He  felt  like  sobbing. 

Brother  looked  up  into  Our  Lady’s  tender,  mournful  face; 
he  looked  at  the  figure  of  her  dead  Son  lying  on  her  lap.  He 
looked  again  .  .  .  and  two  small  eyes  looked  right  back  at  him. 

"Senora  mia!  You  found  Nino  Jesus!” 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  baby.  It  was  laid  on  top  of  the 
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Saviour’s  body  with  its  head  nestled  in  the  arm  of  the  Blessed 
Mother. 

"You’ve  found  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple!”  he  shouted 
right  out  loud.  Brother  Miguel  was  too  simple  to  be  clever — 
he  said  the  phrase  like  that  in  his  Rosary  every  day,  so  now 
it  just  came  out. 

He  stumbled  up  the  aisle,  almost  running  for  the  door  to 
the  cloister.  The  form  in  front  rose  to  look  around.  It  was 
Father  Guardian. 

"Padre!” 

"Shh,  Brother  Miguel!” 

"Padre,  I  found  Him,  or  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  Our  Lady  found 
Him!” 

Father  Guardian  led  him  into  the  ante-choir  of  the  mon¬ 
astery.  It  was  light  there. 

"I  saw  Him,  too,  Brother.  The  sacristan  found  Him  when 
he  uncovered  the  rest  of  the  statues.” 

"Did  the  Navaho  who  stole  Him  bring  Him  back  there ?” 

"No  one  stole  the  statue.” 

"But  how  .  .  .  ?” 

"Old  Grandmother  came  here  after  you  visited  her.  It 
dawned  on  her  what  you  were  talking  about.  She  said  that 
after  the  Three  Hours  yesterday  when  we  had  all  left  the 
church,  about  twenty  of  the  Navahos  returned  together. 
They  felt  sad,  so  they  took  the  Baby  from  the  smiling  Ma¬ 
donna  and  put  Him  into  the  arms  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 
They  wanted  to  give  Mary  back  her  Child.” 

"Oh.  .  .  .”  The  friar’s  black  eyes  gleamed  bright  as  a 
coyote’s  in  the  night.  "Gracias,  Senora  mia!” 
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Matthew’s  hands  were  fine , 

Alive  to  thin  edges  of  gold , 

And  his  voice  was  as  hard  as  gold , 
Coaxing  and  bright  and  insistent. 
He  taxed  and  ledge  red  his 
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But  now  he  is  free ,  he  has  followed , 

And  his  words  drop  quickly ,  ringing  truth 
One  with  as  many  tongues 
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As  Roman  coin  with  provinced  rule. 
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Before ,  A?  moved  in  ndered  bounds , 
But  now  he  xvalks  univalleted , 
Fiercely  tins  us  pi  cion  ed. 

His  hands  are  still  sensitive ,  though , 
Aware  of  Presenced  thin-edged  bread. 
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Veter  was  stooped  and  lined  from  storms — 
Wind  and  rain  bent  him  down , 

The  weight  of  fish  nets  dragged  him  down , 
Nets  traced  deep  in  his  hands — 

And  his  hair  was  silver  as  fish  scales 
And  matted  from  the  damp. 
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H/s  hands  were  red  and  sore  and  thick 
Stiff  from  work  and  disappointment. 
He  broke  his  voice 
Shouting  above  the  slap  of  tvaves, 
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But  now  his  voice  lifts  easily , 

H/s  t'o/’o?  whole,  ivords  parted, 

The  flame  of  truth. 

The  oil  of  gladness  balms  his  hands 
And  the  Spirit  lifts  his  head. 


Mary  Gill,  ’59 
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Porch  of  the  Katechumens 

Ellen  L.  Kelly ,  ’60 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon  on  Thursday  of  our 
April  vacation.  Eula  and  I  went  into  Fricker’s  Candy  Store 
and  spent  our  last  five  cents.  She  bought  a  package  of  Necco 
Wafers,  and  I  bought  five  cents  worth  of  "nigger  babies.” 
Then  we  jumped  blocks  in  the  cement  sidewalk  back  to 
my  house. 

We  sat  on  the  bottomest  step  and  dug  our  heels  into  the 
sidewalk  crack.  I  could  see  Eula  out  of  the  side  of  my  eye 
counting  out  all  of  the  green  wafers.  I  chose  my  smallest 
man  because  I  knew  that  any  minute  now  she’d  ask  me  to 
swap.  Eula  didn’t  like  green  Necco  Wafers. 

"You  know,  one  .  .  .  two,  we  shouldn’t  be  spending  our 
money,  we  should  be  doing  good  things.” 

I  hated  Eula  when  she  said  smarter  than  me  things  like 
that  so  I  threw  my  head  back  and  tossed  the  candy  man  I’d 
chosen  into  my  mouth. 

"Why  should  we  be  saving  our  money?”  I  said. 

"For  important  things.” 

I  was  really  mad  then.  If  anyone  had  asked  me  I  would 
have  said  that  I  was  mad  at  Eula,  but  as  usual  I  was  mad  at 
me.  I  pulled  the  plaid  skirt  over  my  knees  and  tried  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  candy  wasn’t  getting  stuck  in  my  braces. 

"I  don’t  see  why  we’re  wasting  money  if  we’re  spending 
it  on  us,”  I  said.  But  then  I  was  sorry  the  minute  that  I  said 
it  because  Eula  stared  at  me  with  her  mouth  wide  open  and 
gasped. 

"If  Sister  Seraphine  ever  heard  that  she’d  kill  you.” 

"I  don’t  care.” 

I  really  did,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  let  on  to  her  that  I  did 
.  .  .  besides  I  knew  that  Sister  wouldn’t  kill  anyone. 
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"You  do  too  care.” 


"Murder  is  a  sin.”  I  replied  knowingly;  that  ought  to 
fix  her. 

"So  is  being  selfish.” 

I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  whole  thing  so  I  asked, 
"Well,  what  can  we  do  now?  We  haven’t  got  any  more 
money.” 

I  watched  Eula  pass  over  the  five  green  wafers  that  she’d 
found,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  serious  because  she  didn’t  ask 
for  any  of  my  candy. 

She  frowned,  "We  can  do  better  things.” 

"Like  what?” 

"We  can  be  good  Christians  and  bring  the  Faith  to  heathen 
peoples.” 

She  chanted  in  the  sing-song  voice  that  we  used  in  school 
when  we  recited  the  catechism  after  Sister,  and  I  got  scared. 

"Who’s  heathen  around  here?” 

Eula  demurely  slipped  a  Necco  Wafer  into  her  mouth 
and  thought  a  minute.  Then  she  grabbed  my  right  braid 
and  pulled  my  ear  close  to  her  mouth. 

"Mrs.  Martin’s  baby  isn’t  baptized,”  she  whispered. 

I  jumped.  "Yeah,  but  they  aren’t  heathen  people;  they’re 
Protestants  and,  besides,  they’re  Americans  just  like  you 
and  me.” 

She  was  like  a  rock.  "We’re  supposed  to  even  angelize 
all  peoples.” 

I  was  sick  to  my  stomach,  and  I  felt  dizzy. 

"Get  some  water.” 

"Why?”  I  said,  thinking  that  maybe  she’d  seen  the  way 
I  looked. 

"To  baptize  John.” 

"John?  I  thought  the  baby’s  name  was  Harold.” 

"Sssh  .  .  .  look!” 

I  did  and  got  even  sicker  because  there  right  across  the 
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street,  on  the  Martin’s  front  porch,  was  Mrs.  Martin  putting 
the  baby  into  his  carriage. 

"We’ll  do  it  now.” 

"But 

"You  be  the  godmother  and  we’ll  name  him  John  because 
Harold  isn’t  a  saint’s  name.  Get  the  water.” 

I  was  sick  and  I  felt  faint  and  I  couldn’t  move  a  muscle. 
Eula  got  mad.  "All  right,  then,  if  you  aren’t  willing  to  be 
a  good  Christian,  I’ll  do  it  by  myself.” 

"No,  no.  I’ll  help.” 

So  we  went  into  my  cellar  and  filled  a  Dixie  cup  with 
water  and  Eula  said  to  be  quiet  before  my  mother  heard  us 
and  asked  us  what  we  were  doing.  In  my  head  I  was  wishing 
that  my  mother  would  hear  us  and  stop  the  whole  thing 
before  we  got  into  trouble,  but  nothing  happened. 

The  walk  across  the  street  was  long  and  terrible  because 
my  knees  were  shaking  so  hard.  I  was  glad  that  Eula  was 
carrying  the  water  because  I  knew  that  I  would  have  spilt  it. 

We  finally  reached  the  porch.  I  looked  into  the  carriage 
at  the  baby.  He  was  blowing  bubbles  out  of  his  mouth  and 
laughing  at  me.  He  really  didn’t  look  like  a  heathen;  he 
was  cute. 

"Pick  him  up.” 

"What?”  I’d  never  picked  up  any  babies  before,  and  I 
wasn’t  starting  then. 

"You  heard  me.  Pick  him  up.” 

I  reached  into  the  carriage  and  pulled  him  out.  It  really 
wasn’t  too  bad  once  I  got  hold  of  him,  and  he  didn’t  even 
cry.  I  almost  forgot  what  we  were  there  for,  I  was  having 
so  much  fun. 

"Come  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .” 

I  looked  up  fast  then  because  Eula  was  singing  a  hymn. 
I  didn’t  want  to  interrupt  her,  so  I  waited  until  she  was 
finished. 
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"What  did  you  sing  that  for?”  I  knew  I  was  being  stupid, 
but  I  couldn’t  help  it. 

"To  be  solemn.”  She  closed  her  eyes  and  raised  the  cup 
high  over  the  baby’s  head. 

"You’ll  drown  him,”  I  croaked. 

"Sssh  ...  I  baptize  thee  John  .  .  .  .”  She  stopped.  A  look  of 
downright  terror  came  over  her  face.  A  little  of  the  water 
trickled  onto  the  baby’s  face,  and  he  started  to  cry. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  I  whispered. 

"I  forget  what  comes  next,”  she  moaned.  The  baby  was 
really  crying,  and  he  had  one  of  his  little  fists  tight  around 
my  braid  and  was  pulling  with  all  his  might.  I  couldn’t 
stand  any  more. 

"Let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

I  dumped  the  baby  out  of  my  arms  into  his  carriage  and 
ran  off  the  porch.  Eula  was  so  scared  she  followed  me  with¬ 
out  a  word.  We  ran  across  the  street  back  to  my  house  and 
into  the  hall  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  got  inside  the  door  and 
leaned  up  against  it.  I  was  breathing  hard,  and  there  was 
sweat  on  the  palms  of  my  hands,  but  I  was  really  relieved. 
I  looked  at  Eula.  She  was  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  she  still 
had  the  empty  Dixie  Cup  in  her  hand.  I  turned  around  and 
lifted  up  the  curtain  on  the  window  of  the  door.  Across  the 
street  Mrs.  Martin  was  bending  over  the  baby  and  trying  to 
stop  his  crying. 

"I  like  heathens.” 

"What?”  Eula  stared  at  me  and  the  pupils  of  her  eyes 
were  round  and  black.  I  felt  a  little  good  because  she  was 
so  scared. 

"Oh  nothing,  nothing  at  all.” 

I  slid  down  the  door  until  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor.  I 
pushed  my  feet  out  straight  in  front  of  me  and  slipped  my 
fingers  into  my  pocket.  I  was  kind  of  glad  when  I  found 
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the  five  green  Necco  Wafers  that  Eula  had  given  me  in  the 
bottom.  I  popped  one  into  my  mouth  and  let  the  taste  slide 
down  my  throat.  I  looked  up  at  Eula  and  she  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  against  the  door.  I  reached  up  and  grabbed  the  hem  of 
her  dress  and  yanked  it  hard. 

"Sit  down,”  I  said,  and  felt  good  inside. 

"What?” 

"Sit  down!” 

She  slid  down  the  door  and  flopped  on  the  floor  beside  me. 
I  felt  a  little  sorry  for  her  in  a  way.  I  passed  her  one  of  the 
green  wafers. 

"Efere.”  I  sounded  as  big  as  I  could  because  I  didn’t  want 
her  to  think  that  the  whole  thing  had  bothered  me.  When 
she  took  it  and  didn’t  say  anything,  I  leaned  my  head  against 
the  door  and  closed  my  eyes,  and  a  good  feeling  went  from 
my  toes  to  my  head. 


EDITORIAL 


Reveille ,  Anyone? 

On  the  night  of  November  6,  19  58,  the  live 
cameras  of  CBS  were  moving  in  on  the  climax  of  Heart  of 
Darkness.  .  .  .  Through  the  eye  of  the  camera,  the  cast, 
Roddy  McDowall,  Oscar  Homolka,  Boris  Karloff,  and  Eartha 
Kitt  became  characters  in  a  dark  world.  Marlowe,  played 
by  Roddy  McDowall,  was  stretched  in  a  trance  of  ecstasy 
across  the  face  of  a  huge  drum,  while  natives  wheeled  around 
him  in  a  frenzied  dance.  Kurtz,  his  stepfather,  now  king  in 
a  glass  palace,  slave-master  in  a  house  of  illusion,  stood  over 
Marlowe  with  a  white-hot  branding  iron,  the  K  which 
marked  all  his  human  property.  With  a  stab  of  recognition, 
Marlowe  came  out  of  his  trance,  thrust  into  the  old  man’s 
face  a  handful  of  coins,  his  last  link  with  home,  and  cried: 

"I  know  who  I  am!” 

With  those  alien  words,  the  house  of  lies  and  madness 
crashed  around  them  all,  a  deafening  shatter  of  glass.  .  .  . 
The  king  tottered  and  fell. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  this  off  as  the  highpoint  of  Playhouse 
90’s  successful  experiment  based  on  Conrad’s  Heart  of  Dark¬ 
ness.  Undoubtedly,  for  technical  magnificence,  great  direct¬ 
ing  (and  this  was  not  John  Frankenheimer) ,  and  superb 
acting,  this  play  was  a  departure  in  television  art;  it  repre¬ 
sented  not  just  entertainment  but  art. 

The  play  was  an  allegory  in  which  the  hero,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  stumbled  through  a  maze  of  events  symbolizing  deceit, 
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illusion,  and  a  fear  born  of  the  idea  that  man  is  evil.  In  the 
end,  these  symbols  fell  apart;  the  hero  recognized  and  em¬ 
braced  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  goodness  of  man.  With  its 
weird  atmosphere — dreamlike  and,  at  the  same  time,  real — 
the  play  was  taut,  tense,  and  powerful  to  the  end.  There 
was,  in  the  midst  of  a  sense  of  chronology,  a  sense  of  time¬ 
lessness;  and  the  concrete  events  delineating  the  growth  of 
the  boy  from  blindness  to  light,  from  narrowness  to  the  full¬ 
ness  of  truth,  testified  to  the  writer’s  sensitivity  and  selec¬ 
tivity.  Because  of  the  artistry  of  set  design,  the  transitions 
from  scene  to  scene  were  uncannily  smooth  and  natural. 

The  play  was  hailed  by  contemporary  writers  as  an  inno¬ 
vation  such  as  television  had  not  seen  before,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  it  may  not  soon  see  again.  The  reason — un¬ 
favorable  reviews.  Admittedly,  many  a  viewer  turned  to 
another  channel  because  of  the  concentrated  attention  de¬ 
manded  by  the  play.  This  was  a  play  to  think  by,  not  to 
relax  by. 

Though  one  reviewer  for  a  Boston  paper  admitted  the 
worth  of  the  acting,  she  condemned  the  production  as  hard 
to  follow.  Without  further  comment  on  this  play,  she  re¬ 
viewed  the  program  which  began  on  another  channel  a  half 
hour  after  the  opening  of  Playhouse  90.  Apparently,  the 
reviewer  felt  equipped  to  comment  on  the  play  after  having 
seen  less  than  a  third  of  it.  Is  that  competent  reviewing? 
Or  is  it  an  indication  that  the  public  and  the  reviewer  as  well 
have  slipped  into  what  the  experts  predicted  in  the  early  days 
of  television — a  sponge-like  lethargy,  a  dull-witted  half 
slumber  brought  on  by  the  soporific  of  easy-to-follow  west¬ 
erns  and  night-time  carryovers  from  soap  opera?  Here  was 
a  play  that  slipped  by  unnoticed  or  unappreciated  because 
it  required  the  viewer  to  sit  up  in  that  easy  chair  and  "see” 
the  carefully  laid  out  plot  strands  weave  themselves  together, 
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symbol  upon  symbol  interlocking,  line  upon  line  of  dialogue 
forming  a  pattern  that  ended  whole  and  that  spelled  a  truth. 

This  is  the  sort  of  play  for  which  television  was  created, 
a  play  with  visual  symbols  for  a  visual  medium,  a  play  where 
the  significant  points  are  selected  by  the  camera’s  eye.  All 
that  remains  for  the  viewer  is  to  understand  them  and  ap¬ 
preciate  their  significance;  less  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
agility  of  the  human  intellect. 

Perhaps  television  audiences  have  never  been  willing  to 
give  as  well  as  to  take  from  their  viewing.  '"Watching”  tele¬ 
vision  has  become  as  literal  and  detached  as  it  sounds.  TV  is 
a  double-edged  sword;  four  or  five  hours  of  television  a  night 
begin  to  numb  a  public  who  will  not  think,  and  ten  years  of 
accumulated  TV  hours  have  eaten  up  thousands  of  plays. 
For  the  labor  of  the  writer — thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  minutes 
of  glory  (minus  commercials)  and  it’s  all  over!  A  few  years 
ago,  there  were  close  to  ten  hours  of  live  drama  on  television 
every  week.  It  was  a  critic’s  holiday  with  one  great  play  to 
weigh  against  another.  Channel-hopping  was  practiced  then 
because  rich  material  flooded  the  schedule. 

Some  writers  now  claim  that  a  steady  flow  of  powerful 
drama  from  the  "agony  boys,”  Paddy  Chayevsky  and  others, 
became  too  much  for  the  public.  Today  the  channels  buzz 
with  happy  shows  and  happy  sponsors,  with  variations  on 
old  themes.  Consequently,  the  saddlesore  critics  have  little 
left  to  criticize  and  a  blindness  when  faced  with  something 
worth  criticizing. 

To  TV  drama  as  to  any  art,  the  audience  and  the  critic 
must  bring  ideas,  associations,  convictions — a  field  on  which 
the  play  can  react.  Art  caught  in  a  vacuum  is  a  word  spoken 
on  the  empty  air. 

P.W. 
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The  Handbook  of  Christian  Feasts  and  Customs.  Francis  X. 

Weiser,  S.J.  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company, 

1958. 

Father  Weiser’s  latest  book  is  another  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  liturgical  feasts  and  popular 
customs.  Combining  material  from  three  previously  pub¬ 
lished  works  ( The  Christmas  Book ,  The  Easter  Book ,  and 
The  Holyday  Book),  the  Handbook  is  a  complete  synthesis 
of  Christian  traditions.  As  Father  states  in  the  introduction, 
his  purpose  was  to  explain  the  origin,  history,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  feasts  throughout  the  liturgical  year. 
For  example,  did  you  know  that  the  Christmas  tree  which 
originated  in  Germany  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  "Paradise  tree”  combined  with  the  Christmas  light  or 
candle?  Or  that  in  sections  of  Poland,  on  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Stephen,  the  faithful  toss  oats  at  the  priest  after  Mass  to 
commemorate  the  saint’s  martyrdom?  Or  that  Halloween 
originated  with  the  ancient  Druids,  who  in  order  to  escape 
the  demons,  witches,  and  evil  spirits  that  roamed  the  earth, 
placated  them  with  dainty  food  and  sweets?  Thus  the  Chris¬ 
tian  year,  liturgical  and  laical,  has  been  the  product  of  many 
centuries  of  traditions,  strangely  mixed  with  legends  and 
popular  observances. 
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Many  Catholics  are  aware  of  the  greater  feasts  and  their 
concomitant  practices.  Yet  there  is  a  treasury  of  feasts  and 
customs  generally  unknown  because  they  are  observed  in 
foreign  lands  or  have  been  forgotten. 

Here  in  the  Handbook ,  Father  explores  the  centuries  of 
Christian  feasts  and  customs  and  gives  all  Catholics,  indeed 
all  Christians,  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  more  intelligent 
insight  into  the  practice  of  our  faith. 

Joan  Power ,  ’60 


The  Poor  Hater.  William  Ready.  Chicago:  Henry  Regnery 
Company,  1958. 

Has  William  Ready  created  a  paradox?  Who  is  this  Patrick 
"Park”  Leary?  A  small  bit  of  an  Irishman,  a  rebel,  or  a 
poor  hater ? 

Gazing  at  the  retreating  shores  of  Ireland,  Park  Leary 
left  his  native  land  to  start  his  new  life  in  the  coal  works  in 
Wales.  Park,  the  educated  dreamer  and  organizer,  is  seen 
in  his  years  among  the  Welsh.  Though  not  a  laborer  him¬ 
self,  he  started  the  Milesian  society  to  aid  the  destitute  Irish 
who  had  fled  as  he  had  from  Ireland’s  starving  squalor  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  fiery  attacks  in  the  press  against 
the  British  Crown  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  flee  his 
"home”  once  more,  and  America  claimed  him  next. 

This  little  man  went  to  work  again  establishing  the 
Milesian  Society  in  this  new  land,  first  in  Boston  where  as 
newspaper  editor  he  also  continued  his  anti-British  tirades, 
and  then  in  New  York.  But  the  big  city  Organization,  first 
to  oppose  him  with  its  strong-arm  tactics,  soon  resented  the 
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worth  and  weight  of  his  mission,  and  the  antagonism  toward 
him  began  to  spread. 

During  all  his  years  of  fleeing,  Park  Leary  had  never 
stopped  to  look  at  himself.  Only  in  the  wide  expanse  of  un¬ 
settled  Canada  did  he  decide  to  turn  and  face  himself  with 
a  decision.  But  Park’s  hatred  of  injustice  rather  than  unrea¬ 
soned  hatred  of  the  British,  had  been  suspected  by  others 
even  before  he  himself  realized  or  acknowledged  it.  His 
dreams  of  establishing  a  land  of  free  people  away  from  the 
confines  of  the  city  and  national  or  political  prejudices  was 
received  with  much  surprise,  disappointment,  and  hostility. 
Those  who  opposed  him  had  forgotten  that  he,  more  than 
most  of  them,  had  witnessed  the  scourge  of  famine  and  un¬ 
just  oppression  under  British  tyranny.  They  thought  that  he 
had  forgotten  and  had  turned  his  back  on  his  old  life.  But 
Park  would  always  remember  it,  though  there  would  never 
be  a  "someday”  when  he  would  go  back.  Park  sacrificed  him¬ 
self  to  his  new  mission;  others  disguised  personal  schemes 
behind  a  wild  loathing  of  the  British.  Park  stood  in  their 
way  and  they  destroyed  him. 

Those  who  did  love  him,  such  as  his  wife  Mary  and  the 
Bishop,  saw  the  wild  fire  burning  within  this  small  man. 
They  saw  him  cease  his  work  only  when  it  was  finished.  But 
Park’s  great  plans  could  never  be  realized.  He  alone  was  the 
challenger.  His  strong  wish  was  for  men  to  live  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  as  nationalities.  Even  those  close  to  him  found 
his  outlook  too  expansive. 

William  Ready’s  characterization  of  Park  Leary  might 
conflict  with  the  popular  impression  of  a  typical  Irish  patriot. 
Who  even  now  would  accept  him?  He  was  above  petty 
patriotism,  and  his  contemporaries  were  unworthy  to  judge 
the  great  love  of  this  poor  hater. 

Patricia  Walsh ,  *59 
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Purely  Academic.  Stringfellow  Barr.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1958. 

Purely  Academic  gives  a  satiric  picture  of  life  in  a  small, 
midwestern  university,  as  seen  by  one  of  its  professors.  Henry 
Schneider,  head  of  the  history  department,  is  the  quiet,  hen¬ 
pecked  professor  who  not  only  perceives  the  selfish  ambi¬ 
tions  of  his  colleagues,  but  can  laugh  at  the  futility  of  their 
dreams.  And  Schneider  has  many  opportunities  to  laugh. 

President  Pompton,  the  bloated,  money-making  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  university  is  justly  proud  of  himself  for  per¬ 
suading  so  many  donors  to  contribute  millions  to  his 
university  and  to  add  buildings  to  the  campus.  Pompton 
can’t  elaborate  on  the  academic  life  in  his  little  world,  but 
then,  that  is  not  his  job. 

The  bright  light  of  the  faculty  is  Professor  Nast,  young 
head  of  economics — who  is  not  at  all  absent-minded.  Nast 
is  sure  that  the  Board  will  eventually  elect  him  president  in 
Pompton’s  place.  In  fact,  he  is  overly  confident  of  every¬ 
thing,  including  his  very  charming,  Southern-bred  wife. 

Such  is  the  artificial  world  in  which  poor  Professor  Schnei¬ 
der  exists,  sick  to  death  of  the  political  wrangling,  the  bicker¬ 
ing  faculty  wives,  and  the  bored,  light-headed  co-eds.  Per¬ 
haps,  Schneider  is  even  more  sick  because  he  has  a  genuine 
love  for  his  subject  matter,  overlooked  in  the  general  hubbub 
of  the  university  because  it  is  "purely  academic.” 

The  author,  Stringfellow  Barr,  was  himself  a  professor  of 
history,  a  college  president,  and  is,  at  present,  Professor  of 
Humanities  at  Rutgers  University.  In  this  book,  he  gives  an 
excellent,  although  one  hopes  not  universal,  picture  of  uni¬ 
versity  life  in  a  very  material-minded  background.  The 
story  is  amusing,  though  a  little  sad. 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy , 9  60 
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An  American  Amen.  John  LaFarge,  S.J.  New  York:  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus,  and  Cudahy,  195  8. 

Father  LaFarge’s  latest  book  contains  the  reflections  of  a 
man  who  has  looked  long  and  deeply  into  the  true  essence 
of  his  citizenship,  his  vocation,  and  his  intellectual  life.  This 
introspection  has  afforded  Father  a  profound  insight  into 
the  crucial  problems  of  contemporary  society. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
"The  City  and  the  World.”  Here  Father  speaks  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  citizen  to  his  country.  Of 
particular  interest  are  his  views  on  the  problems  posed  by 
today’s  urban  expansion  and  racial  controversy. 

In  the  second  section  entitled  "The  Wind  and  the  Rain” 
Father  concerns  himself  with  the  responsibility  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  himself.  Throughout  this  portion  of  the  book* 
Father  maintains  as  his  thesis: 

All  the  mass  enlightenment  and  surface  understanding  will  have  little 
effect,  will  lack  root  and  substance,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  still 
greater  imperative:  the  creation  of  authentic  individuals:  true  per¬ 
sons  who  will  bear  the  full  share  of  responsibility  .  .  .  who  know  and 
acknowledge  the  limits  of  their  individual  capacities,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  willing  to  take  on  the  full  commitments  of  liberty. 

In  part  three,  fittingly  captioned  "The  Mind’s  Pilgrimage,” 
Father  treats  mainly  of  the  responsibility  of  the  intellectuals 
to  the  race  as  a  whole.  Their  primary  obligation  in  his  view 
is  one:  the  affirmation  of  the  total  man  in  their  individual 
quests  for  truth,  empirical  or  speculative. 

Despite  Father’s  formal  and  scientific  treatment  of  his 
material,  one  catches  definite  glimpses  of  a  well-developed 
literary  ease.  His  irony  is  pointed  and  direct,  for  instance, 
in  his  comments  on  non-believers  and  their  linking  of  super¬ 
stition  and  the  Church: 

As  for  the  superstition  idea,  I  likewise  fail  to  find  myself  super- 
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stitious.  I  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  walk  habitu¬ 
ally  under  ladders,  and  feel  just  as  kindly — a  very  tenuous  kindliness 
— to  black  cats  as  I  do  the  white  or  striped  variety.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  found  a  rather  sizable  credulity  and  superstition  among 
good  people  who  deny  the  faith.  In  my  young  days,  I  found  them 
consulting  mediums  and  receiving  minute  personal  directions  from 
departed  ghosts. 

His  images,  apt  and  original,  betray  a  keen  native  wit.  He 
concludes  his  discussion  of  the  various  English  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  word  "amen”  with  the  remark: 

I  venture  no  solution  for  this  problem,  which  affects  only  the 
English-speaking  countries;  but  I  mention  it  as  one  of  the  pebbles 
in  the  shoe  of  those  who  wish  to  walk  toward  religious  unity.  .  .  . 

No  review  of  Father  FaFarge’s  book  would  be  complete 
without  a  mention  of  the  Christian  optimism  which  runs 
like  a  refrain  throughout  the  work.  In  the  face  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  insurmountable  problems  which  beset  the  twentieth 
century,  Father’s  paean  of  hope  may  point  the  way  to  their 
ultimate  solution.  Amen. 

Helen  Prescott ,  ’61 


The  Three  Edwards.  Thomas  B.  Costain.  New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1958. 

As  former  editor  of  Maclean’s  Magazine  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post ,  Thomas  B.  Costain  is  an  able  judge  of  what 
American  readers  welcome  and  what  makes  a  novel  a  best 
seller. 

In  his  third  volume  of  The  Pageant  of  England ,  entitled 
The  Three  Edwards,  Costain  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
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story  of  the  great  Plantagenet  family  in  a  style  entertaining 
enough  for  the  most  casual  reader. 

The  lives  of  the  popular  Edward  I,  the  weak  and  ill-fated 
Edward  II,  and  the  energetic  Edward  III,  cover  one  hundred 
years  of  dramatic  and  colorful  English  history.  Their  story 
cannot  be  called  a  scholarly  historical  study  only,  for  author 
Costain  has  filled  his  book  with  vivid  and  fascinating  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  lives  and  times  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  England.  The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  medieval 
court,  the  fury  of  the  Scottish  wars,  heroism  and  cowardli¬ 
ness,  illicit  loves  and  family  devotion  are  all  a  part  of  this 
period  which  is  the  prelude  to  the  modern  age. 

And  here  in  this  modern  age,  where  current  world  affairs 
are  all  important,  the  book  meets  its  first  challenge.  To  the 
twentieth  century  mind,  the  period  of  Medieval  history  is  a 
hazy,  somewhat  complicated  time,  alien  to  contemporary 
thought.  Costain  overcomes  this  obstacle  by  simple  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  complexities  which  encompassed  the  Plantagenet 
era. 

Although  there  is  a  tendency  toward  repetition,  the  book 
is  brilliant  and  exciting  enough  to  compete  with  pure  fiction. 

Eileen  M.  Holland , 9 60 
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The  Old  Lady 

!  Ellen  L.  Kelly,  ’60 

j  '  j[  HE  Old  Lady  sat  in  the  window  all  day.  She 

,  didn’t  bother  anyone;  she  just  looked.  She  looked  at  all  of 
the  people  coming  and  going.  She  sat  in  the  window  that 
faced  the  busy  street  and  the  Bus  Stop.  In  the  daytime  she 
looked  at  just  plain  people  getting  on  and  off,  but  at  night 
she  looked  for  Anna. 

She  didn’t  bother  anybody,  but  then  she  couldn’t  manage 
well  for  herself  either.  Mrs.  Molloy  came  in  at  odd  times 
during  the  day  to  look  at  her  and  fix  her  something  to  eat. 

!  Mrs.  Molloy  was  the  landlady. 

"I  do  it  for  her  daughter,  Anna,”  Mrs.  Molloy  would  say, 
"A  livin’  saint,  that  girl.  I  used  to  sit  with  the  Old  Lady  to 
keep  her  company,  but  it  got  so  I  couldn’t  stand  it  with  her 
sittin’  and  starin’  like  that.  Poor  Anna.  ...” 

The  Old  Lady  didn’t  need  company.  All  day  she  had 
people  and  the  old  voices  in  her  head,  and  at  night  she  had 
Anna.  And  so  tonight,  as  always,  she  watched  for  Anna. 

Outside  in  the  grey,  at  the  in-between  time  of  day,  a  bus 
pulled  up  at  the  corner  .  .  .  Anna’s  bus.  With  the  crowd  of 
people  going  home  to  their  suppers  and  families  and  talk, 
Anna  moved  just  as  if  she  were  one  of  them.  Just  as  she 
did  every  night,  she  bought  a  paper  from  the  boy  on  the 
corner  and  tucked  it  under  her  arm  as  she  walked  up  the 
street.  She  knew  that  the  Old  Lady  was  watching,  so  she 
didn’t  look  up  because  she  didn’t  want  to  see  her  just  yet. 
Anna  moved  with  a  quick  step  past  all  of  the  brown  six- 
deckers  that  looked  just  like  the  one  that  she  lived  in. 

When  she  got  just  under  the  window,  she  raised  her  head. 
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There  was  the  Old  Lady  bobbing  around  like  a  puppet. 
Anna  smiled  slightly  and  raised  her  hand  in  a  wave.  Then 
she  moved  up  the  steps.  She  could  do  it  all  without  paying 
any  attention  because  it  had  all  been  the  same  for  so  long, 
winter  and  summer.  Only  tonight  it  was  a  little  different 
because  her  shoulders  were  stooped  a  little  more,  and  her 
face  was  set  a  trifle  harder. 

As  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  she  heard  Mrs.  Mol¬ 
loy ’s  door  open  and  wished  there  was  another  way  to  go  in. 
Anna  told  herself  that  she  couldn’t  take  all  of  that  cheer 
tonight,  but  as  she  went  into  the  hall  she  chided  herself  for 
her  thought  because  Mrs.  Molloy  was  so  good. 

"How  arya,  Honey?  Tired  .  .  .  ya  must  be.”  Anna  just 
nodded  because  Mrs.  Molloy  only  kept  talking  anyway. 

"There’s  a  nice  pot  of  lamb  stew  on  yer  stove,  dear.  I 
made  some  for  the  family  and  I  thought  you  and  her  might 
go  yerselves  a  dish.” 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much,”  Anna  said  and 
moved  toward  the  stairs. 

"Look,  honey,  I  don’t  mean  to  be  harpin’  on  this  all  the 
time.”  Mrs.  Molloy  laid  a  chubby,  freckled  hand  on  Anna’s 
arm.  "But  don’t  ya  think  what  I  said  before  was  a  good 
idea?  Ya  know.  .  .  .” 

"Yes,  I  know,”  Anna  thought,  "Put  her  away.” 

Anna  just  nodded  and  moved  away  up  the  stairs,  part  of 
the  pattern  again,  not  thinking  .  .  .  just  doing.  When  she 
finally  turned  her  back,  she  could  see  in  her  mind  the  land¬ 
lady’s  double  chins  quivering  as  she  bobbed  her  head  pity¬ 
ingly  from  side  to  side. 

Outside  her  flat,  Anna  wiped  her  feet  slowly  on  the  mat 
and  opened  the  door.  She  went  to  the  hall  closet  and  hung 
up  her  coat.  Then  she  went  to  the  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Mol- 
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loy’s  stew  was  bubbling  on  the  stove.  She  passed  the  room 
where  the  Old  Lady  was,  but  she  didn’t  look  in. 

"Is  that  you  .  .  .  Anna?” 

"Yes,”  Anna  answered  wearily.  Who  else  would  it  be? 
she  thought  to  herself  .  .  .  the  same  thing  every  night.  She 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  stew  pot  to 
smell  the  bubbling  aroma.  She  knew  she  wouldn’t  eat  much 
although  it  looked  awfully  good,  because  the  lump  in  her 
chest  just  got  in  the  way. 

As  Anna  left  the  kitchen  to  go  to  her  room,  she  passed 
the  Old  Lady  again,  and  still  she  didn’t  look  in. 

"Anna?” 

"Yes?”  She  stopped  on  her  way  up  the  hall. 

"Anna,  wash  good,  dear.  Your  father  will  be  home  soon.” 

Something  inside  Anna  twisted  and  she  didn’t  answer. 
The  Old  Lady  didn’t  talk  very  much.  When  she  did  it  was 
about  Anna’s  father,  dead  ten  years.  But  when  she  talked 
she  didn’t  talk  about  ten  years  ago;  she  talked  about  when 
Anna  was  a  little  girl  and  when  the  brothers  were  alive,  too. 
Everything  she  said  was  about  the  past,  the  long  past. 

Anna  went  to  her  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
She  leaned  heavily  against  it  and  wished  the  pain  in  her  chest, 
deep  down  inside  her,  would  go  away.  She  wished  the  Old 
Lady  would  suddenly  go  away  too,  far  away,  and  Mrs. 
Molloy  with  her. 

Anna  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  without  knowing  it  and 
tried  to  remember  what  Mrs.  Akin  had  said  this  morning. 

"Anna,  you  look  tired,  dear.” 

Anna  had  noticed  that  Mrs.  Akin  looked  a  little  tired 
herself,  but  then  Mrs.  Akin  was  really  enjoying  life,  so  it 
didn’t  matter  if  there  were  circles  under  her  eyes.  Mrs. 
Akin  in  her  Saks  suit  with  her  executive  talk  and  her  stupid, 
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sickening  solicitude  banged  around  Anna’s  bead,  and  she 
tried  to  remember  what  had  been  said. 

"Go  away,  Anna,  for  a  rest.” 

"It’s  not  my  work,  is  .  .  .  ?” 

"Oh,  no,  it’s  just  .  .  .  well,  you  look  tired.” 

"I  can’t  leave  my  mother.” 

Anna  fell  back  on  the  bed  and  pressed  her  hands  against 
her  temples.  "I  can’t  leave  my  mother.  I  can’t  leave  my 
mother.  Oh  Papa!  Why  did  you  go?  Ten  years  gone.  I 
can’t  leave  my  mother.  I  can’t  leave  my  mother.  I  wish 
I  was  nineteen  again.  But  I’m  not,  I’m  too  old  and  I’m  stuck 
with.  .  .  .” 

Something  hit  her  consciousness  like  a  rock  on  glass — 
something  she  couldn’t  blot  out.  Kids  below  in  the  street 
were  yelling  .  .  .  loud  and  piercing. 

"Old  Lady  Witch,  Old  Lady  Witch.” 

"Look  at  the  old  bird  sittin’  there.  Nya,  nya!” 

Anna  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  front  door.  When  she 
got  into  the  hall  she  heard  Mrs.  Molloy  lashing  out  at  the 
kids  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 

"G’wan,  ya  gutter  rats,  before  I  call  the  cops.  I  told  ya 
before  not  to  hang  around  here  doin’  that.  Ain’t  ya  got  no 
bringin’  up?” 

Anna  had  reached  the  bottom  landing  by  this  time. 

"Mrs.  Molloy _ ” 

"Oh,  Anna.  I  didn’t  know,  ya  was  there,  honey.  I’m 
sorry  ya  heard  that.” 

"Has  this  happened  before?” 

"Well  .  .  .  those  kids  didn’t  mean  nothin’  .  .  .  they.  .  .  .” 

"Has  it  happened  before?” 

"Once  in  a  while.  .  .  .” 

Anna  didn’t  wait  for  any  more.  She  turned  her  back  on 
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the  talking  landlady  and  went  back  up  to  her  flat  and  shut 
the  door  quickly  behind  her.  She  went  into  the  room  where 
her  mother  was  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  her.  The  Old 
Lady  didn’t  look  at  her;  she  just  stared  out  the  window, 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  was  murmuring,  and 
Anna  leaned  close  to  hear  what  she  said. 

"Call  the  boys  in  for  supper  .  .  .  call  the  boys.  .  .  .” 

"Oh,  Mama,  Mama,  don’t!”  Anna  circled  the  Old  Lady’s 
shoulders  with  her  arms  and  held  her  tight. 

"Is  that  my  Anna?”  The  Old  Lady  looked  surprised. 
"Then,  you’re  here.” 

"Yes,  Mama,  I’m  here.” 

"I’m  hungry,  Anna.” 

"That’s  good,  Mama.”  Anna  stood  up.  "That’s  good, 
darling,  because  I  am,  too.” 


Death 

All  around  the  rim  of  time 
I  see  a  white  horse,  white  man  riding, 

Racing  hard  and  void  of  sound 
Against  the  sun-blanched  edge  of  day. 

A  shadow  leaps  and  laps  my  feet. 

I  cry — but  all  I  hear 

Is  the  depthless,  mournful  echo 

Of  my  own  soul-naked  fear. 

Ellen  L.  Kelly ,  ’60 
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The  Wasteland  Reclaimed 

A  crowd  flows  over  London  Bridge — 

Unreal  City! 

Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I; 

Here  we  go  round  the  Tabard  Inn, 

The  Tabard  Inn,  the  Tabard  Inn, 

Here  we  go  round  the  Tabard  Inn, 

And  scurry  on  to  Oxford. 

Between  the  attempt 
And  the  production, 

Between  the  sketch-book 
And  the  manuscript, 

Falls  the  quatrain. 

For  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  .  .  . 

Between  the  proofreader 
And  the  editor, 

Between  the  drawing-room 
And  the  publisher, 

Falls  the  critic. 

Of  emotions  recollected  in  tranquillity. 
Between  the  reading 
And  the  reaction, 

Between  the  first  yawn 
And  the  snoring, 

Between  the  trimeters 
And  the  tetrameters, 

Falls  the  reader. 
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For  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  .  .  . 

For  poetry  is 
Emotions  recollected 
For  poetry  is  the 

This  is  the  way  the  day  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  day  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  day  ends 
Not  with  a  ballad  but  with  free  verse. 

Flurry  up,  please,  it’s  time! 

Because  I  do  not  hope  to  see  again 
The  infirm  glory  of  the  Spenserian  hour; 
Because  I  do  not  wish 
Because  I  hope  I  shall  not  hear 
The  changeless  allegorical  power 
Because  I  cannot  stand 
It,  where  courage  rides,  and  virtues  weep, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  it  all. 

This  is  the  time  of  tension  between 
rhyme  and  freedom, 

The  place  of  solitude  where  deep  dreams  cross 
In  the  publisher’s  office. 

Spirit  of  the  Herald ,  spirit  of  the  Times , 

Suffer  me  not  to  be  rejected 
And  let  my  poems  come  unto  thee. 

Sister  George ,  ’59 
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A  fter  the  Battle 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 

StEAM  rose  from  the  woods  and  came  rolling 
in  across  the  muddied  clearing  where  the  men  sat  on  spread 
ponchos  before  the  fire.  No  one  spoke.  From  the  tent,  the 
voice  of  Major  Holter  drifted  across  with  the  steam,  and  it 
was  muddied  up,  too,  so  that  the  words  couldn’t  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  shadows  of  the  two  officers  showed  through 
the  canvas,  but  there  was  nothing  of  Holter  except  the  voice. 
A  lantern  hung  on  the  center-pole  inside  the  tent  and 
beamed  hard  against  the  canvas. 

"Bet  there’s  a  thousand  flies  in  there  around  that  lantern, 
Zeb,”  a  soldier  said. 

"Let  ’em  have  him,”  someone  muttered  from  the  rear. 
A  jews’-harp  sang  out  monotonously. 

Inside  the  tent,  the  tune  of  it  and  the  buzzing  of  the  flies 
made  a  macabre  background  for  Holter’s  voice.  He  lay  on 
a  cot,  his  face  grey,  his  eyes  dull.  He  spoke  with  effort, 
jerkily,  and  his  right  hand  was  pressed  to  his  side. 

"No,  none  of  us  liked  the  way  young  Ferris  was  always 
polishin’  his  rifle  and  knife  blade;  it  was  a  game  for  him. 
Besides,  he  was  a  hick  kid  that  never  had  a  shoe  to  his  foot 
before  the  army,  and  there  he  was — showin’  up  our  way  of 
doing  things.  I  could  have  slapped  him  down  many  a  time, 
but  he  was  just  all  fired-up  about  war.  He  used  to  hang 
around  the  fires  at  night,  listening  to  the  stories  the  Indian 
fighters  had  to  offer.  Many’s  the  time  he’d  say,  'We  could 
use  that  here;  we  could  do  ’most  the  same  thing — scare 
those  blue-boys  half  to  Maine.’ 

'That’s  right,  sonny,’  the  fighter’d  say.  'We  are  doing  it 
.  .  .  all  the  time.’  ” 
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The  younger  officer  sat  on  a  stool  taking  down  all  this — 

I  Holter’s  testimony — in  a  copybook.  The  Captain  sat  closer 
to  the  cot,  his  brows  knit,  his  quick,  black  eyes  intent  on 
i  Holter. 

The  wounded  man  went  on.  "They’d  be  settin’  there 
by  the  fire  half  the  night — the  veteran  and  the  young  squirt 
— half  the  night  after  the  rest  of  us  was  bedded  down. 
Young  Ferris’d  squat  there  with  his  eyes  round  as  flapjacks 
and  his  mouth  hangin’  open.  A  few  days  later  we’d  git  it 
all  back  after  supper,  young  Ferris  givin’  it  out  like  it  was 
news — somethin’  he’d  just  thought  up.  We  ignored  it  be¬ 
cause  he  was  only  a  pup,  so  to  speak,  and  we  figured  he’d 
outgrow  it.  I’d  speak  to  him  though,  private.  I’d  say,  'Glad 
you’re  learning  something  from  the  fighters,  boy.’  Figured 
it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  let  the  kid  take  credit  for  another 
man’s  learnin’,”  he  finished,  looking  up  earnestly  at  the 
Captain. 

"Water?”  the  Captain  offered.  Fie  supported  Holter’s 
head  while  he  drank.  "Go  on,  now,”  the  Captain  said 
quietly. 

"Well — I  remember  both  of  us  stayed  in  camp  one  time. 
The  men  hadn’t  come  back  from  a  skirmish  at  Catcher’s 
Run.  .  .  .” 

"Why  weren’t  you  at  Catcher’s  Run  yourself?”  the  Cap¬ 
tain  broke  in. 

"Well,  I  had  paper  work,  reports  to  be  done,  Sir.  And  I 
stayed  to  watch  the  horses  we  were  keeping.” 

"Didn’t  you  have  a  boy  for  that  job?” 

"Yes,  Sir,  that’s  what  Ferris  was  in  camp  for,  but  as  I 
say,  he  never  struck  me  as  a  reliable  kid.” 

"Did  you  stay  in  camp  doing  reports  often?” 

Holter’s  eyes  flew  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  the  blanket. 
He  studied  it  for  several  moments. 
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"Not  very  often,”  he  answered. 

"Well,  this  particular  time  anyway,”  he  continued,  "I 
went  out  to  him  in  the  evening.  We  were  sittin’  there  by 
the  horses;  they  were  restless  .  .  .  flickin’  flies  away  .  .  . 
movin’  around  like  they  do  in  the  heat.  Other  than  that  it 
was  silent  as  death.  Suddenly,  there’d  be  a  noise — one  of  the 
horses — and  Ferris’d  leap  up  with  his  rifle  cocked,  knowin’, 
blast  it!  there  was  no  one  there.” 

"Take  it  easy,  Holter,”  the  Captain  said.  He  offered  him 
water  again,  but  Holter  waved  it  off. 

"Yeah,  I  wisht  he’d  been  so  alert  in  battle.  I’d  watch  the 
men  oftentimes,  you  know,  from  the  rear,  to  see  how  they 
were  doin’  ...  I  picked  up  three  deserters  that  way  in  the 
last  couple  of  months  .  .  .  and  I  can  tell  you,  Sir  .  .  .  .” 

He  raised  up  on  his  elbow,  but  the  Captain  pushed  him 
down  again  to  the  pillow.  Blood  was  beginning  to  spread 
across  the  sheet  in  a  widening  blot. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  Ferris  never  used  up  half  the  ammu¬ 
nition  he  could  have,  and  if  you  want  my  opinion,  most  of 
his  shots  went  wild.  He  spent  his  time  screaming  like  a 
banshee  and  keepin’  his  head  down.  Well,  anyway,  all  this 
jumpin’  he  was  doin’  every  time  the  horses  moved  made 
me  nervous.  Finally,  I  said,  'Sit  down,  kid.  There’s  no  one.’ 

'It  could  be  the  enemy,  Sir,’  he  argued  with  me  smart  as 
you  please.  'It’s  my  job,  Sir’;  that’s  what  he  told  me. 

'Don’t  tell  me  your  job,  you  faker,’  I  said  to  him.  By 
this  time  my  patience  was  just  about  used  up.  I  told  him: 

'Your  job  is  to  be  a  soldier,  and  a  mighty  poor  job  you’ve 
been  making  of  it.  If  I  catch  you  hiding  in  a  ditch  again, 
I’ll  shoot  you  myself.’ 

He  went  off  mumblin’  something.  I  didn’t  catch  it,  but 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  insubordination.  So  I  put  him  on 
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report.  There  was  no  other  recourse;  besides — it  was  an 
example  to  the  other  men.” 

The  Captain  interrupted  Holter  who  lay  looking  at  the 
lantern  and  telling  his  story  without  hesitation. 

"'Have  you  got  it  so  far,  Lieutenant?” 

"Yes,  Sir.  But,  uh,  Major  Holter,  Sir  .  .  .  could  you 
give  it  a  little  slower?  It  sounds  like  a  book.  I  can’t  take 
it  all  down.” 

Holter  felt  the  blush  rise  to  his  ears.  "I  didn’t  know  I  was 
rattlin’  on  so.  But  I’m  so  weak.  I’m  trying  to  do  my  best 
while  I  still  can.” 

The  Captain  continued  to  question  him. 

"Did  you  provoke  Ferris  in  any  way  before  the  battle?” 

"Provoke  him!  I’m  in  a  position  of  authority,  Sir  .  .  . 

I 

JL  •  •  •  • 

"Answer  the  question,  please.” 

"No,  I  didn’t  even  see  him.” 

"Where  were  you  standing  when  you  allege  he  shot  you?” 

"About  twenty  feet  behind  the  line,  bringing  up  men 
from  the  rear.” 

"How  can  you  be  sure  you  weren’t  struck  by  an  enemy 
shot?” 

"Because  he  turned  and  looked  straight  at  me  as  he  aimed 
for  my  heart — with  the  boldest,  most  brazen  .  .  .  most  .  .  . 
most  poisonous  expression  I’ve  ever  seen  on  a  man’s  face. 
He  squeezed  that  trigger  without  taking  his  eyes  off  mine.” 

"How  did  you  happen  to  see  all  this  if,  as  you  say,  you 
were  bringing  up  men  from  the  rear?” 

"It  was  one  of  those  strange  things.  .  .  .” 

"It  was  what,  Sir?”  the  Lieutenant  asked,  poising  his  pencil 
above  the  copybook. 

"It  was  one  of  those  strange  things,”  the  wounded  man 
went  on  quietly.  "I  turned  my  head  for  the  moment  and 
met  his  eyes.”  ri4^1 


"That’s  not  much  to  go  on,  Holter.  I  can’t  have  a  man 
shot  on  a  mystic  occurrence.  You  could  have  imagined  the 
whole  thing  for  all  that.  The  bullet  in  you  could  have  been 
cast  in  Massachusetts — as  well  as  in  Georgia.” 

"I  tell  you  he  needs  hangin’.”  Holter  gasped.  He  rose 
out  of  his  pillow  suddenly  and  grasped  the  Captain’s  blouse 
in  a  bloody  fist.  "He  needs  hangin’.” 

Holter  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  his  face  twisted  in  agony. 
He  died,  before  he  could  speak  again. 

"Hangin’.”  The  Captain  muttered.  "The  fool  didn’t  even 
know  Army  procedure.” 

"Shall  I  close  the  record,  Sir?”  the  Lieutenant  asked. 

"What  else  is  there?”  The  Captain  turned  and  lifted  the 
tent  flap. 

"Why  didn’t  we  tell  him  about  the  other  testimony 
against  Ferris,  Sir?” 

"You  mean  .  .  .  why  didn’t  1  tell  him?  He  would  have 
died  gloating  .  .  .  the  fool.  Ferris  will  be  dead  by  sunrise, 
anyway.  Two  dead.” 

Outside  the  tent,  the  jews’-harp  had  stopped  playing.  Only 
a  few  men  remained  around  the  fire  to  see  the  lantern  turned 
out  and  the  two  officers  emerge  from  the  tent. 

"Major  Holter  is  dead,”  the  Captain  said,  saluting  the 
Corporal  who  had  risen  to  attention  by  the  fire.  "Prepare 
a  firing  squad.” 

The  Captain  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  toward  the 
officers’  mess  tent;  the  Lieutenant  followed.  The  group 
around  the  campfire  watched  them  out  of  sight  in  the  steam. 
Someone  said,  "Zeb,  an  officer’s  always  right.  Y’know  why 
an  officer’s  always  right,  Zeb?  Because  he’s  an  officer  .  .  . 
and  ...  a  gentleman  by  an  act  of  congress.” 

"Yeah  .  .  .  they  stick  together,  too.” 
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Resurrection 


I.  Mary  Magdalen 

Veniunt  ad  monumentum,  orto  jam  sole. 

I  did  not  think  that  she  would  come. 

Our  roads  were  bad  at  dark 
And  there  was  too  much  desolation 
There,  too  much  uneasiness, 

And  all  might  not  be  safe. 

The  sun  had  not  arisen  yet. 

But  she  came,  for  we  were  leaving 
And  would  have  gone  along  without  her. 
The  roadways  shadowed  into  gray 
In  the  almost-dawn  streaks  of  the  east. 


We  could  see  our  way  then,  stumbling, 

Scuffling  eddies  in  the  dust, 

Trying  not  to  drop  the  ointment  jars. 

She  could  not  balance  hers  so  well; 

But  then,  she  had  not  known  us  long, 

Nor  travelled  with  us  quite  so  far; 

She  could  not  walk  nor  work  too  well,  without  the  light. 


We  arrived  not  too  much  later  at  the  tomb, 
Blinded  and  speechless,  impotent  in  Sunlight! 
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II.  John 


Tunc  introivit  .  .  .  et  vidit  et  credidit. 

I  was  with  them  all  that  night, 

And  they  were  frightened  men. 

I  was  with  them  when  the  woman  came 
With  a  message  .  .  .  running  through  the  dawn. 
(I  could  not  blame  them  for  the  smiles 
Of  scorn,  of  more-than-loneliness, 

For  they  were  frightened  men,  and  wondering.) 
But  what  she  told  forced  faith, 

Flayed  my  soul  to  swift  simplicity. 

And  so  I  outran  Peter  in  my  haste. 


I  thought  the  rest  would  follow  then, 

That  there  was  no  need  to  wait, 

For  they  would  soon  catch  up  and  we  would  meet 
There.  Perhaps  I  hoped  too  much, 

Or  forgot  to  hope  at  all. 

I  saw  the  edge  of  linen  lying  there, 

Discarded,  and  I  waited  then  for  Peter  to  go  in. 


Here  they  could  not  fear,  if  they  had  come! 

I  would  be  glad  to  wait  for  such  a  thing  again. 
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III.  Cleophas 

Cognoverunt  eum  in  fractione  panis. 


How  strange  it  was  this  morning 
In  the  dust  of  that  road, 

On  the  way  to  the  town, 

Before  he  came  to  clear  it  up  just  now — 
We  were  hungry  then,  and  tired. 

We  did  not  feel  like  meeting  him, 

A  stranger  there,  and  so  much  going  on — 
He  should  have  known — we  thought — 
And  not  asked  so  many  questions. 

We  were  hungry,  coming  closer. 


We  had  wanted  him  to  rest  there  though, 
When  it  was  growing  dark 
And  shadows  lengthened  in  the  street — 
(How  quiet  was  his  voice  in  shadows!) 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  the  night, 

But  we  would  stop  and  rest  awhile. 

We  were  hungry,  and  the  night  was  come. 


And  then  we  saw  Him! 

We  shall  not  search  so  far  for  bread  again. 

Sister  George,  9 59 
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Marian  McDonnell ,  ’61 


The  STAND  was  nameless;  the  man  was  name¬ 
less;  the  road  was  nameless.  But  they  were  important.  It 
was  spring  when  I  first  saw  them.  Nothing,  not  even  the 
dust  that  the  thirsty  road  flung  into  the  mouth  and  nose  of 
the  car,  could  have  soiled  the  soft  newness  of  the  world. 
Moist,  black  farmland  and  pale  new  grass  stretched  infinitely 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Fruit  trees  sent  gnarled  trunks 
into  the  air  where  they  exploded  like  firecracker  fountains 
into  plummeting  pink  and  white  cascades.  Here  and  there  a 
weather-colored  house  grew  out  of  the  soil,  giving  testimony 
to  the  mutual  respect  that  exists  between  nature  and  man. 
The  warm  silence  of  sun-opened  lilacs  was  spread  about 
by  the  cool  breeze,  and  only  the  lethargic  cows  remained 
indifferent  to  the  poetry  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

I  heard  the  children  before  I  saw  them,  and  their  sound 
startled  me.  At  first  I  resented  this  child-noise,  but  as  I 
drove  nearer,  I  sensed  that  they,  too,  were  part  of  the  poem 
being  woven  throughout  this  place. 

There  were  three  children  as  simple  and  clean  and  beau- 
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tiful  as  the  pansies  they  were  selling  at  their  stand.  I  stopped 
the  car  and  got  out,  telling  myself  all  the  while  that  I  didn’t 
need  pansies,  that  I  had  a  yard  full  of  pansies,  that  I  couldn’t 
afford  pansies.  They  were  thirty-five  cents  a  box.  I  bought 
a  box  from  each  child  and  gave  them  a  two-dollar  bill.  It 
wasn’t  until  I  was  putting  the  baskets  into  the  trunk  that 
I  noticed  the  house  and  the  man. 

The  stand  was  on  my  left,  close  to  the  road.  The  house 
was  on  my  right,  set  back  a  bit,  and  on  an  incline.  It  was 
a  spreading  house,  held  together  by  the  weary  porch  that 
encircled  it.  Wisteria  vines  clung  to  the  blackened  shingles 
with  the  same  tenacity  with  which  the  house  clung  to 
the  land.  I  remember  wishing  that  the  wisteria  had  been 
in  bloom  to  soften  the  crudeness  of  the  frame,  but  it  was  too 
early  for  wisteria. 

A  very  old  man  was  sitting  on  the  porch.  He  had  once 
been  a  big  man  with  broad,  powerful  shoulders.  His  hair 
was  thick  and  white.  His  face  was  bronzed  and  furrowed. 
He  was  absorbing  the  wonder  of  spring  and  the  beauty 
which  his  toil  had  helped  to  bring  to  his  land.  My  eyes  drew 
and  held  his,  and  he  lifted  his  cane  in  salute.  I  drove  away 
then,  still  thinking  of  pansies  and  children — and  of  an  old 
man  who  was  happy  to  see  the  springtime. 

It  was  summer  when  I  passed  that  way  again.  The  road 
was  still  thirsty  as  was  the  whole  countryside.  Heat-singed 
pastures  and  swollen,  cracked  farmland  shrank  back  from 
the  steady  stare  of  the  sun.  Houses  sought  refuge  under  their 
roofs,  and  the  roofs  reflected  the  glare  in  a  feeble  attempt 
at  revenge.  Even  the  crops  drooped,  shielding  their  fruits 
with  tired  leaves.  The  poem  of  the  place  had  become  a 
drone,  a  ceaseless  chant  for  water. 

Vegetables  had  replaced  pansies.  A  young  girl,  summer- 
brown,  had  replaced  the  children.  This  time  I  really  needed 
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something.  I  bought  snapbeans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and 
early  squash.  I  put  them  in  the  trunk  and  looked  to  the 
right,  hoping  to  see  the  old  man.  He  was  there  as  I  had  some¬ 
how  known  he  would  be.  The  house  was  blistering  in  the 
sun,  and  the  wisteria  vine  past  blossom  time  was  withering 
dejectedly.  The  grandfather’s  gaze  was  indulgent,  and  he 
almost  appeared  to  be  laughing  at  the  people  below  him  who 
hadn’t  enough  sense  to  stay  home  out  of  the  heat. 

I  saw  him  again  in  the  autumn  when  the  country  was 
ablaze  with  that  peculiar  cold  fire  of  October.  Even  the 
wisteria  vine  had  turned  a  russet  color  looking  like  a  darting 
flame  eating  at  the  dryness  of  the  shingles.  Huge  hay  mush¬ 
rooms  disfigured  the  pastures.  The  breezes  had  grown  up 
into  winds,  and  the  laden  treetrops  had  dropped  their 
fruit  in  surprise.  The  Hallowe’en  incense  of  burning  leaves 
billowed  up  like  low-flying  clouds  causing  the  crisp,  blue  sky 
to  draw  them  to  herself. 

I  bought  apples,  cider,  and  a  pumpkin  from  the  middle- 
aged  man  at  the  stand.  He  looked  like  the  grandfather  must 
have  looked  at  that  age.  His  was  a  good  face,  honest,  with 
a  fine  network  of  laugh  lines. 

I  was  half-afraid  to  look  for  the  old  man  that  day.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  too  cold,  but  I  should  have  known. 
He  sat  there  as  usual  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  head  of 
his  cane.  His  eyes  were  turned  out  over  his  land.  He  focused 
for  a  moment  on  the  vegetable  stand,  and  I  was  able  to  see 
his  expression.  I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  saw.  No  longer 
could  I  find  beauty  in  anything  when  I  realized  that  the 
old  man  was  afraid. 

Winter  came  and  went.  It  was  a  bitter  winter,  piercing 
and  penetrating.  We  had  no  snow  to  soften  the  bleakness. 
I  thought  of  the  old  man  often,  but  something  kept  me  from 
driving  out  that  way. 
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Nature  completed  her  cycle,  and  another  spring  was  born. 
I  knew  I  had  to  visit  the  pansy  stand,  just  as  I  knew  that 
the  children  sold  me  what  could  almost  have  been  the  same 
pansies.  I  bought  three  boxes  and  gave  them  a  two-dollar 
bill,  wanting  everything  to  be  the  same.  But  even  then 
I  knew  that  things  weren’t  the  same. 

He  wasn’t  there.  The  thing  that  had  started  growing 
inside  me  when  I  recognized  his  fear  came  up  into  my  throat 
and  choked  me.  I  had  no  idea  why  this  was  affecting  me  so. 
My  very  reason  told  me  I  was  being  unreasonable,  but  that 
only  served  to  heighten  my  panic.  I  may  have  had  a  driver’s 
license,  but  I  was  a  child — lonely,  frightened. 

And  then  my  eyes  focused  on  the  wisteria  vine  as  his  eyes 
had  once  focused  on  me.  Delicate  purple  blossoms  caressed 
the  tired,  old  house,  giving  it  dignity  and  a  beautiful  seren¬ 
ity.  It  had  worn  itself  away  fulfilling  its  purpose  and  now, 
when  things  were  being  born  again,  the  cycle  had  restored 
it  to  a  thing  of  loveliness. 

I  drove  away  then,  no  longer  frightened,  no  longer  a  child. 


PURPLE 

Purple  is  of  tiny  violets 

Up-tilted  to  deep  fields  of  sky 

Kissing  the  stars  in  their  small  embrace. 


Mary  Harrington ,  ’ 61 
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A  Challenge- An  Acceptance 

INTRODUCTION 

In  this  issue,  we  are  proud  to  publish  the  views  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  a  few  students  who  have  made  an  inquiry  and 
evaluation  in  an  area  which  interests  them.  They  do  not 
claim  to  give  a  last  word — rather  an  honest  look. 

Stocktaking 

Ann  Agnew,  ’59 

M.OST  businesses  conduct  yearly  inventories; 
many  good  souls  participate  in  spiritual  stocktakings  or 
retreats;  and  a  few  college  seniors  embark  on  an  intellectual 
review  of  the  past  three  or  four  classroom  years.  All  of  these 
events  have  the  same  objective:  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
profit  or  loss,  of  progress  or  regression  that  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  in  a  given  period  of  time.  Notwithstanding  my 
shortcomings — both  innate  and  acquired — I  have  attempted 
to  examine  the  personal  margin  of  profit  or  loss  which  has 
developed  during  my  years  at  Emmanuel  College. 

After  considerable  deliberation  I  excluded  the  facts  that 
I  have  accumulated  from  my  work  and  sought  rather  to 
express  an  attitude  of  mind  that  in  my  opinion  indicated  a 
measure  of  success  in  my  college  years.  Perhaps  my  findings 
could  be  formulated  in  the  following  terms:  a  correct  atti¬ 
tude  toward,  and  understanding  of,  the  idea  of  simplicity 
— or,  in  negative  terms — the  avoidance  of  oversimplification 
in  order  to  promote  intellectual  development  and  order  in 
life.  My  statement  is  involved  but  the  problem  of  simplicity 
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also  is  involved.  Perhaps  a  brief  paraphrase  of  my  notion 
would  be  that  there  is  generally  more  in  any  situation  than 
meets  the  eye. 

In  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  throughout  life,  in  a 
tragic  number  of  cases,  reality  appears  relatively  simple. 
Black  is  black  and  never  white.  True  is  true  and  never  false. 
Fortunately,  many  people  advance  from  this  attitude  to  a 
more  discouraging  but  certainly  more  profound  view  of 
reality:  black  is  several  layers  of  gray  derived  from  white. 
A  toothache  is  both  a  good  and  an  evil. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  a  mature  view  of  reality  demands 
skepticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  proposing  a  tolerance 
that  is  necessary  to  avoid  that  view  of  life  which  is  pregnant 
with  skepticism,  an  attitude  that  merely  comes  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  reality.  For  example,  if  one  sets  out  to 
test  the  validity  of  Saint  Thomas’  proofs  of  God’s  existence 
on  a  horizontal  plane  of  argumentation  instead  of  grasping 
the  vertical  procedure  of  the  logic,  one  is  very  likely  to  find 
oneself  doubting  the  Thomistic  argument — perhaps  Divine 
Existence,  in  a  few  extreme  cases.  A  practical  example  can 
be  drawn  from  a  newspaper  photo.  When  one  glances  at 
the  picture  from  a  reading  distance,  the  figures  appear  to 
be  solid  blocks  of  light  or  dark  ink.  Upon  close  examination, 
it  is  seen  that  the  photo  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  dots.  In  both  examples,  a  failure  to  see  beneath  the 
surface  leads  to  a  false  conclusion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  healthy  reticence  about  accepting 
appearances  is  not  unfounded  skepticism  but  a  spirit  of  tol¬ 
erance,  a  willingness  to  probe  the  depths  of  a  situation  to 
make  certain  that  an  apparent  whole  is  not  merely  a  part. 
Of  course,  determination  to  avoid  oversimplification  can  be 
carried  to  extremes.  Not  every  phenomenon  admits  of  pos¬ 
sible  doubt,  but  perhaps  many  of  our  complacent  certainties 
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should  be  subjected  to  critical  analysis.  Perhaps  we  should 
keep  in  mind  Wilde’s  observation  about  literature  and  life: 

The  truth  is  rarely  pure  and  never  simple. 

Modern  life  would  be  very  tedious  if  it  were  either, 
and  modern  literature  a  complete  impossibility. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 

Too  often  the  complacent  attitude  we  may  bear  toward 
aspects  of  life  leaves  us  prey  to  the  grossest  skepticism. 
When  we  concentrate  on  one  feature  of  Shakespeare,  such 
as  his  power  of  characterization,  we  may  fail  to  appreciate 
his  consummate  skill  in  blank  verse.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  reject  Schubert’s  Symphony  in  B  Minor  as  unfinished  is 
to  belittle  the  Menus,  de  Milo  because  she  has  no  arms.  If 
we  are  complacent — a  condition  which  is  similar  to  seeing 
the  world  with  one  eye  closed — we  stand  on  unsafe  ground. 
A  one-eyed  man  is  blind  if  anything  happens  to  his  remain¬ 
ing  sight. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  years  at  Emmanuel  have 
developed  within  me  a  truer  notion  of  reality.  If  I  can  leave 
college  with  at  least  the  seeds  of  tolerance — not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  servile  compromise — my  years  of  study  will  reap 
the  crown  of  knowledge — understanding. 

Avant-Garde  in  French 
Literature 

Helen  Marie  McCarthy,  ’59 

The  term  avant-garde  is  not  a  word  to  be  coupled  with 
existentialism,  Cartesianism,  or  the  id  to  make  sophisticated- 
sounding  patter.  Neither  is  it  something  to  be  understood 
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only  by  the  Bohemians  on  the  Left  Bank  of  Paris.  Avant- 
garde  in  French  literature  has  a  very  real  significance  and 
deserves  to  be  studied  and  known  for  itself  and  also  for  the 
part  it  may  some  day  play  in  English  literature. 

The  avant-garde  literature  may  be  described  as  a  new  kind 
of  realism,  a  realism  of  the  surface  (la  litterature  de  la  sur¬ 
face)  which  had  its  beginnings  in  the  existential  philosophy 
of  Sartre.  To  this  realism  Sartre  gave  his  idea  of  the  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  of  all  things  and  his  external  questioning 
of  the  function  of  literature.  The  surface  realism  is  the 
description  of  all  things  as  they  are,  without  symbol,  alle¬ 
gory,  or  allusion.  The  avant-garde  writer  tries  not  to  be 
profound;  he  gives  equal  significance  to  everything  in  the 
world  without  distinction.  He  eliminates  all  psychology  in 
his  treatment  of  characters  and  events. 

The  avant-garde  movement,  growing  steadily  since  1950, 
has  four  basic  characteristics:  the  complete  questioning  of 
all  literature,  attention  to  literature  as  a  totality,  the  tend¬ 
ency  toward  a  certain  abstraction,  and  an  adherence  to  a 
realism  of  the  surface. 

The  avant-garde  writers  want  to  know  what  literature  is. 
They  ask  why  and  for  whom  they  are  writing.  They  have 
failed  to  answer  those  questions,  though  they  do  recognize 
both  the  freedom  to  write  and  its  necessary  accompaniment, 
the  responsibility  of  the  writer. 

The  second  characteristic  flows  naturally  from  the  first. 
The  avant-garde  writers  take  literature  as  a  totality  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  exist  only  to  write.  They  consecrate  their 
whole  lives  to  literature  and  engage  themselves  completely 
in  their  work.  Because  of  this  self-dedication  these  writers 
are  unable  to  view  literature  objectively  or  to  answer  the 
question  of  its  essence. 

The  third  characteristic,  the  tendency  toward  abstraction, 
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is  the  tool  by  which  the  writers  hope  to  arrive  at  a  purging 
of  the  French  language.  The  writers  want  to  fabricate,  by 
the  use  of  words,  a  new  literary  instrument,  to  discover  new 
ways  of  expressing  form  and  content.  They  are  search¬ 
ing  for  words  and  expressions  which  are  free  of  association 
or  innuendo — une  ecriture  blanche. 

The  final  characteristic,  surface  realism,  is  based  on  optic 
observation  whereby  the  author  strives  constantly  with  total 
objectivity  to  give  new  expression  to  his  description,  while 
avoiding  associations  or  underlying  significances  in  his 
vocabulary. 

The  avant-garde  writers  in  France  are  young  men  and 
women  who  differ  from  one  another  in  technique  rather 
than  in  thought.  A  few  of  the  more  outstanding  may  be 
mentioned. 

Jean  Cayrol  is  a  Christian  poet  whose  works  center  on 
the  faith.  Cayrol  describes  man,  alone  and  afraid  in  the 
world,  making  of  his  entire  life  an  attempt  at  escape.  Fie 
departs  from  the  traditional  novel  by  using  the  avant-garde 
techniques  of  extreme  precision  of  detail  and  characteriza¬ 
tion  by  means  of  dialogue  alone. 

Methanie  Sarraute  who  has  written  only  two  novels, 
M ontereau,  and  Portrait  d’un  Inconnu ,  shows  in  her  descrip¬ 
tions  a  superficial  psychology  influenced  by  her  knowledge 
of  Russian,  particularly  Dostoyevsky.  Her  allocation  of 
paragraphs  to  the  little  movements  of  her  characters,  their 
small  talk,  and  light  dialogue  occasionally  becomes  tedious, 
but  this  is  the  only  means  she  employs  to  depict  character. 

Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  only  twenty-five  years  old,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  in  his  cold,  minute  description  which  be¬ 
comes  almost  inordinately  detailed.  He  seems  to  write  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  technician,  ridding  his  works  of  that 
Freudian  analysis  of  motivation  which  has  become  tradi- 
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tional.  His  preoccupation  with  things  overbalances  his 
treatment  of  character.  Robbe-Grillet  is  thus  primarily 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique. 

In  his  latest  novel,  La  Modification,  Michel  Butor  exem¬ 
plifies  most  perfectly  the  techniques  and  characteristics  of 
the  new  movement.  Descriptions  are  completely  objective 
and  minute.  Describing  a  train  station,  baggage,  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  or  the  thought  processes  of  the  hero  with  equal 
emphasis,  the  author  remains  on  the  surface  level  and  does 
not  plunge  into  deep  moral  explanation.  With  intriguing 
manipulation  of  structure,  Butor  presents  the  main  char¬ 
acter  in  three  different  settings  superimposed  on  one  another. 
These  settings  alternate  rapidly  from  paragraph  to  para¬ 
graph,  demanding  close  attention  in  order  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  story.  Having  left  his  family,  the  hero  is  trav¬ 
eling  from  Paris  to  Rome  to  meet  his  mistress.  The  three 
scenes,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  train  car  are  described  with  only 
the  different  attitudes  of  the  hero’s  conscience  to  indicate 
a  change. 

In  this  novel,  his  contemplation  of  his  family,  his  mistress, 
his  way  of  life,  all  of  which  he  regards  as  objects,  hypnotize 
the  hero  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  finally  a  change  of 
conscience — la  modification.  On  the  strength  of  such  writ¬ 
ing  Butor  is  acknowledged  as  the  most  significant  of  the 
avant-garde  writers. 

With  a  definition  of  its  aims  and  with  readings  in  its 
works,  we  can  see  the  nature  of  the  movement.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  value  remains  to  be  answered  from  the  perspective 
of  time  and  comparison  with  other  literary  movements. 
After  research  into  the  avant-garde  movement,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  the  influence,  if  any,  it  may  have  on 
all  literature. 
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The  Challenge  of  Contemporary 

Music 

Barbara  Hickey ,  ’61 

Music  is  an  integral  part  of  twentieth  century  life.  Tra¬ 
ditionalists  who  attend  concerts  enjoy  the  familiar  strains 
of  a  Mozart  sonata  or  a  Chopin  etude  quite  passively.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  seek  a  more  modern  musical  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  works  of  contemporary  artists.  Such  im¬ 
mortal  twentieth-century  composers  as  Prokofiev  and  Stra¬ 
vinsky  offer  the  musical  world  a  challenging  presentation 
of  twentieth-century  life. 

Sergei  Prokofiev  was  born  in  1891,  the  first  son  of  a  com¬ 
fortable,  well-educated  Russian  couple.  His  mother,  a  skilled 
pianist,  awakened  his  musical  interest  and  trained  him  in 
the  fundamental  techniques  of  piano  playing.  At  thirteen, 
he  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and  there,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  such  renowned  composers  as  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Tcherepnin,  and  Glazunov,  he  received  the  best 
possible  classical  music  training  of  his  day.  Urged  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  own  ideas  in  his  compositions,  he  gradually  began 
to  break  away  from  tradition-bound  classicism. 

At  nineteen,  he  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  Number  One , 
the  result  of  much  experimentation  with  "new”  musical 
sounds.  This  work  met  with  sharply  contrasting  reactions. 
To  the  classical  artist,  his  music  seemed  nothing  more  than 
primitive  dissonance.  When  his  own  Professor  Glazunov 
heard  the  piece,  he  fled  the  concert  hall  with  his  hands 
clapped  tightly  over  his  ears,  unable  to  endure  such  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  modernists  hoped 
that  the  boy  would  contribute  something  lasting  and  sig¬ 
nificant  to  music.  [158] 


In  1918,  Prokofiev  arrived  in  America,  to  visit  a  nation 
more  receptive  to  his  music  than  was  his  native  Russia,  torn 
by  war  and  revolution.  To  the  New  York  audience,  how¬ 
ever,  his  premiere  performance  spelled  failure.  The  re¬ 
actions:  Do  the  Russians  call  this  unrefined  clamor  music? 
We  understand  music  with  a  civilized  theme,  a  basic  tonal¬ 
ity,  a  melody.  We  are  accustomed  to  music — beautiful 
music — but  this?? 

In  1921,  Chicago,  more  advanced  in  its  musical  tastes, 
accepted  his  The  Love  of  Three  Oranges ,  calling  it  delight¬ 
fully  refreshing;  the  same  year,  it  was  flatly  rejected  in  New 
York.  By  1930,  nevertheless,  he  was  hailed  throughout  the 
music-world  as  a  contemporary  great,  worthy  of  recogni¬ 
tion  with  the  classical  immortals. 

Although  personally  bound  by  the  love  of  classical  music, 
he  searched  in  his  own  compositions  for  something  novel 
— new  harmonic  combinations — many  of  which  call  to  mind 
the  familiar  Gregorian  chant  patterns.  He  also  sought  the 
best  harmonic  medium  to  express  his  own  emotions,  and  de¬ 
sired  strong  underlying  rhythm  supporting  his  musical 
structures.  Prokofiev  did  not  write  merely  tones  or  patterns; 
he  wrote  a  musical  story,  a  melody  full  of  lyrical  freshness 
and  lively  movement  warmed  by  the  pulsating  rhythm  of 
twentieth  century  life. 

His  Symphony  Number  Five  in  B  Flat  Major  is  typical 
of  this  contemporary  spirit.  It  expresses  a  period  of  crisis 
in  its  sweeping,  majestic  style  and  in  its  colorful  harmonic 
sounds  intensified  by  a  strong,  vibrant  rhythm.  Prokofiev 
himself  said  that  this  symphony  was  to  express  the  "spirit 
of  man”  fighting  the  current  of  daily  existence  and  emerg¬ 
ing  as  the  proud  conqueror. 

At  this  point  in  his  career  when  he  was  proving  himself 
a  great  contemporary  artist,  the  Russian  government,  oper- 
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ating  on  the  theory  that  music  for  the  masses  was  desirable, 
forced  him  to  compose  only  folk  or  "popular”  music.  In 
order  to  retain  a  safe  position  in  the  country,  he  complied. 
His  music  became  conventional  and  finally  satirical.  His 
musical  genius  was  suffocated.  The  hopes  of  the  moderns 
at  his  first  concert  were  only  partially  realized  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  stifling  of  a  flourishing  composer. 

Igor  Stravinsky,  born  in  1882,  is  another  native  Russian. 
Although  his  father  was  a  bass  in  the  Saint  Petersburg  Opera, 
he  sent  Igor  to  the  Saint  Petersburg  University  to  study  law. 
This  he  hated.  Finally,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  his  par¬ 
ents  that  music  was  his  true  vocation. 

While  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  met  Rimsky-Korsakov  through 
the  latter’s  son,  a  fellow  student.  Favorably  impressed  by 
several  of  the  young  Stravinsky’s  compositions,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  accepted  him  as  a  pupil.  Under  his  direction,  the 
young  man  received  a  thorough  classical  music  training  in 
the  Russian  nationalistic  ideal.  Soon  his  compositions  began 
to  receive  public  acknowledgement. 

At  twenty-seven,  Stravinsky  met  Diaghilev  who  asked 
him  to  compose  for  his  Ballet  Russe.  Under  Diaghilev’s 
influence,  Stravinsky  became  a  musical  revolutionary.  His 
first  successful  score  for  the  ballet  company  was  The  Fire 
Bird  based  on  tales  from  Russian  folklore.  By  employing  un¬ 
usual  harmonic  combinations  on  the  low  registers  of  the 
strings,  and  by  enriching  the  entire  composition  with  new 
tonal  coloring,  he  produced  an  eerie  atmosphere  for  these 
tales. 

The  most  startling  of  his  productions  is  the  Rite  of  Spring 
which  was  premiered  at  Paris,  in  1913.  In  this  portrayal 
of  pagan  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  spring,  Stravinsky  abandoned 
all  classical  traditions  of  harmony,  rhythm,  and  melodic  pat¬ 
tern.  A  pounding  rhythm  excites  the  weird  pagan  melodies 
being  chanted  by  the  bassoons  accompanied  by  flutes  and 
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strings.  The  orchestration  intensifies  with  the  propelling 
rhythm  until  the  rite  terminates  in  a  devastating  outburst 
of  primitive  exultation. 

The  audience-reaction  to  this  performance  was  scandalous. 
The  music  had  scarcely  begun  when  Camille  Saint-Saens 
rose,  made  a  biting  remark,  and  walked  out.  The  critic, 
Andre  Capu,  stood  and  yelled,  "This  music  is  a  colossal 
fraud.”  On  the  other  hand,  Maurice  Ravel  shouted 
"Genius!”  and  the  critic,  Roland-Manuel,  had  the  collar 
ripped  from  his  shirt  for  defending  the  music.  Backstage, 
Stravinsky  struggled  to  keep  his  dancers  from  engaging  in 
the  riot.  The  overpowering  emotion  of  the  music  stimulated 
the  people  to  either  of  two  extreme  states — rage  or  ecstasy. 
After  this  outburst,  Stravinsky  became  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures  of  his  day. 

Then  war  and  revolution  came  to  change  the  entire  tone 
of  Stravinsky’s  writing  as  it  also  affected  that  of  Prokofiev. 
In  1919,  he  left  his  native  Russia  permanently.  For  the  next 
fifteen  years  he  became  a  Frenchman.  Now  his  music  de¬ 
scended  from  a  violent,  revolutionary  peak  to  calm  clas¬ 
sicism. 

At  the  approach  of  World  War  II,  he  left  France  for  the 
United  States,  applied  for  citizenship  in  1941,  and  settled 
in  California*  Here  his  more  forceful  genius  again  showed 
itself.  Although  many  critics  feared  that  he  had  lost  his  gift 
during  his  "classical”  period  in  France,  his  later  works,  such 
as  The  Rake’s  Progress ,  written  in  1951,  are  typical  of  the 
expert  craftsmanship  of  his  earlier  works.  This  recent  piece 
is  an  excellent  example  of  his  disciplined  and  completely 
impersonal  approach. 

Now  an  American,  Stravinsky  has  had  the  advantage  of 
writing  as  he  wished.  Prokofiev,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
subject  to  the  whims  of  his  native  land  whose  strong  ties 
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he  never  broke.  Both  figures  present  twentieth-century  life 
to  the  modern  world.  Does  the  pagan  Rite  of  Spring  repre¬ 
sent  a  materialistic  era?  Does  Symphony  Number  Five  in 
B  Flat  Major  portray  the  tumult  of  city  life?  The  challenge 
of  such  contemporary  artists  as  Prokofiev  and  Stravinsky 
is  found  in  personal  interpretation:  the  richer  the  audience- 
experience  in  both  music  and  life,  the  more  sympathetic 
the  interpretation. 

From  T.  S.  Eliot 

Mary  Gill ,  ’59 

Quotations  in  the  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock 

There  is  a  personal  distance  in  "Prufrock,”  an  expression 
of  experience,  impression,  and  a  sense  of  peripheral  hap¬ 
penings.  Prufrock  of  the  Love  Song  is  a  representative 
speaker  rather  than  a  singular  character.  "You  and  I”  is 
particular  only  in  the  singling  out  of  anonymity  one  of 
many  oyster-shells  in  the  sawdust. 

It  is  better  here  that  there  be  a  suggestion  of  a  character, 
ambiguously  personal  in  the  probing  of  closeted  guilt.  If 
Prufrock  were  not  "formulated”  in  some  way,  what  would 
be  taken  as  purely  the  poet’s  utterance  would  be  too  obscure 
or  even  pretentious.  But  "you  and  I”  clarifies  and  gives  con¬ 
trast  to  the  hazy  remorse  of  city  sins,  mechanical,  casual. 
It  is  Prufrock  uncertain,  a  carbon  singled  out  from  the 
"lonely  men  in  shirt-sleeves,”  the  countless  advisers,  almost 
fools. 

Prufrock  hears  the  reality  of  what  he  could  have  said — 
"I  am  Lazarus,  come  from  the  dead/Come  back  to  tell  you 
all.”  But  he  despairs  of  even  the  possibility  of  the  right 
answer,  moves  in  an  eavesdropping  isolation,  hearing  the 
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superficial  said,  listening  to  the  true  unsaid.  The  quote  sets 
off  both  the  silenced  truth  and  the  spoken  inanity. 

The  Rose  in  Ash  Wednesday 

Dante’s  Rose  is  the  culmination  of  the  spiral;  Mr.  Eliot’s 
is  a  rest  before  the  second  stair  in  turning  ascent.  It  is  a 
rest  belonging  to  the  movement,  the  struggle  with  hope 
and  despair.  This  moving,  emphasized  by  the  litany  effect, 
fits  the  still  militant  spirit  of  Ash  Wednesday,  whereas 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  begins  in  an  ending,  Good  Friday. 

Dante’s  Rose  is  disclosed  in  tiers.  Ruth’s  cry  for  mercy 
rises  from  it  (Par  ad  iso,  Canto  XXXII),  but  the  Lady  of  si¬ 
lences  in  Ash  Wednesday  is  the  Rose,  is  here  the  goal,  good¬ 
ness  identified  with  the  Lady,  the  guide  or  the  personification 
of  the  means,  contemplation.  This  identification  of  all  the 
images  reflects  Dante’s  definition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
"Beauty  that  was  happiness/In  the  eyes  of  all  the  other 
saints’  array.”  (Paradiso,  Canto  XXXI) 

Eliot’s  lines  of  contrast,  "Calm  and  distressed/Torn  and 
most  whole/Rose  of  memory /Rose  of  forgetfulness/Ex- 
hausted  and  life  giving/Worried  reposeful”  echo  Dante’s 
foreshadowing  of  the  Rose  of  the  Blessed.  "I  have  seen  how 
first  the  wild-brier  shows/Her  sprays,  all  winter  through, 
thorny  and  stark/And  then  upon  the  topmost  bears  the 
Rose.  .  .  (Paradiso,  Canto  XIII)  The  dwindling  of  Eliot’s 
lines  brings  the  reader  into  the  work;  Dante  reveals  the 
vision. 

6000  Years  to  Begin 

Theodora  Malhoivski,  9 60 

The  visible  sky  has  always  stimulated  man’s  curiosity  and 
wonder — in  primitive  times,  even  his  worship.  The  priests 
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of  Egypt  studied  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
and  were  eventually  able  to  chart  their  positions  with  some 
accuracy.  But  it  was  the  rational  spirit  of  the  Greeks  which 
made  them  pioneers  in  the  "how”  and  "why”  of  the  universe. 
The  ancient  Greek  scientist-philosophers  in  their  insistence 
on  deduction,  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  accepted 
facts  by  careful  reasoning,  abstracted  science  and  geometry 
from  the  realm  of  sense  experience  to  the  level  of  ideas  and 
concepts  where  Reason  could  deal  with  them  with  greater 
certainty  than  was  otherwise  possible. 

Many  of  the  early  Greeks  believed  the  universe  to  consist 
of  some  "prime  element”:  for  Thales,  it  was  water,  for 
Anaximander — air,  for  Heraclitus — fire,  for  Parmenides — 
Being.  The  Pythagoreans,  religio-scientific  cultists,  were  the 
first  to  discuss  the  universe  in  terms  of  mathematical  laws. 
The  motion  and  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
described  as  following  perfect  geometrical  forms  and  pro¬ 
portions  which  were  themselves  abstractions.  The  planets 
moved  in  circles  at  a  uniform,  unhurried  speed,  the  figure 
and  motion  most  appropriate  to  their  incorruptible  nature. 

The  problem  of  fitting  the  theoretical  motion  to  the  ob¬ 
served  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  brilliantly  solved 
by  Eudoxus  (c.  300  B.C.),  a  pupil  of  Plato.  Eudoxus  con¬ 
ceived  a  series  of  concentric  transparent  spheres  whose  cen¬ 
ter  was  the  immovable  Earth.  To  account  for  the  motion 
of  any  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  he  supposed  it  to  be  fixed 
on  one  sphere  which  rotated  on  an  axis  fixed  in  the  outer 
sphere,  the  second  sphere  rotating  within  a  third  and  so  on; 
he  added  spheres  and  carefully  chose  radii  and  speeds  until 
the  effects  of  the  combined  circular  motions  fitted  the  ob¬ 
served  motion.  Only  twenty-seven  concentric  spheres  were 
required  to  describe  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  six 
known  planets. 
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Two  hundred  years  later,  Hipparchus  (180-110  B.C.), 
working  on  Eudoxus’  scheme  of  concentric  spheres,  proposed 
that  a  planet  moved  at  constant  speed  in  a  circle  (called  an 
epicycle)  while  the  center  of  that  circle  moved  at  constant 
speed  on  the  circumference  of  another  circle  (the  deferent) 
whose  center  was  the  stationary  Earth.  This  is  similar  to 
our  notion  of  the  path  of  our  moon  in  relation  to  the  sun. 

Hipparchus’  work  was  the  basis  for  the  Almagest  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy  (105-170  A.D.),  the  complete  exposition 
of  the  geocentric  theory  now  known  as  the  Ptolemaic  The¬ 
ory.  Ptolemy  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  in 
circles  on  crystalline  spheres  which  were  revolving  around 
the  immovable  Earth.  The  innermost  sphere  contained  the 
moon.  Next  in  order  were  Mercury,  Venus,  the  sun,  Mars, 
and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars  occupied  the  eighth 
sphere.  Beyond  that  was  Heaven.  Later  a  ninth  sphere  was 
added — the  Primum  Mobile  or  Prime  Mover  which  did  not 
move  itself  but  moved  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
moved  the  next  lower  sphere,  and  so  on. 

The  Ptolemaic  Theory  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  medieval  period.  The  medieval  world 
was  a  finite,  created  world — created  for  man.  The  stars, 
sun,  and  moon,  moving  in  the  concentric  spheres  Ptolemy 
had  described,  remained  at  constant  distances  from  the  earth 
because  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed  found 
itself  comfortably  located  where  it  was.  This  material,  in¬ 
corruptible  but  tangible,  was  not  subject  to  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  matter  on  the  corruptible  earth. 

Beneath  Jerusalem,  the  center  of  the  world,  was  the  pit 
of  Hell,  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  earth.  Sinners  were 
arranged  in  rows  around  its  sides;  Satan  dwelt  at  the  bottom. 
The  Garden  of  Eden  was  still  on  earth  but  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  fire.  Beyond  the  spheres,  God  and  his  angels,  and 
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the  souls  of  the  blessed  reposed  in  Heaven.  Man  was  the 
center  of  his  universe  both  geographically  and  by  divine 
purpose  and  design.  All  of  creation  existed  to  serve  man; 
man  existed  to  serve  God.  Nature  was  intelligible  to  man 
through  the  Scriptures;  therefore,  there  was  little  or  no  need 
for  empirical  observation  and  investigation  of  the  workings 
of  nature. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  many  schol¬ 
ars  and  artists  migrating  to  the  West  from  Constantinople 
brought  with  them  manuscripts  of  Greek  learning  preserved 
in  the  East  during  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  of  Europe. 
A  new  conscious  empirical  science  developed,  combining  the 
empirical  observation  of  nature  with  the  rationalism  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  seeking  a  rational  structure 
of  nature.  The  scientist  turned  to  mathematics  for  a  certi¬ 
tude  which  had  never  been  assailed. 

The  conviction  and  evidence  that  nature  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  mathematical  laws  grew  until  it  appeared  that 
Nature  herself  was  mathematical  (the  theory  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans).  Science  and  theology  faced  the  growing  problem 
of  reconciling  Catholic  teaching  with  the  Greek  mathemat¬ 
ical  concept  of  the  universe.  Both  sides  agreed  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  designed,  rational,  and  understandable  to  man. 
The  solution  was  simple:  God  had  created  a  universe  which 
operated  in  accordance  with  mathematical  laws.  The  quest 
for  the  mathematics  underlying  nature’s  operations  assumed 
a  religious  aspect — the  scientific  tracing  of  the  Hand  of 
God  in  His  works. 

In  1543,  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  Polish  monk,  published 
his  radical  book,  On  the  Revolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies , 
his  demonstration  of  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  universe. 
Working  from  scanty  reports  of  the  ancient  Aristarchus 
of  Samos,  but  with  more  accurate  tables  and  calculations, 
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Copernicus  proved  satisfactorily  for  himself  that  by  placing 
the  sun  in  the  center  of  the  universe  and  using  a  system  of 
motion  similar  to  the  epicyclic  systems  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy,  the  theoretical  motion  would  more  closely  conform 
to  the  observed  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Copernicus’ 
insistence  on  circular  motion  left  in  his  calculation  small 
unaccountable  errors  which  he  ignored.  The  theory  was 
ridiculed  as  preposterous. 

About  fifty  years  later,  Johann  Kepler  (1571-1630),  a 
German,  tackled  the  problem  of  correlating  theory  and  ob¬ 
servation.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  with  circular 
motion,  he  began  experimenting  with  variations  of  circular 
motion,  finally  discovering  what  has  become  his  First  Law 
of  Planetary  Motion:  "The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse, 
with  the  sun  at  a  focus.”  His  Second  Law  accounted  for 
the  observed  un-uniform  [sic]  motion  of  the  planets  by  re¬ 
placing  distances  in  equal  times  along  a  path  by  the  area 
swept  out  by  a  line  joining  a  planet  to  the  sun.  Equal  areas 
are  swept  out  in  equal  amounts  of  time  even  though  the 
distances  traveled  along  the  ellipse  are  not  equal.  The  Third 
Law  reduced  to  a  simple  formula  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
year  for  the  different  planets. 

The  publication  of  Kepler’s  results  (which  supported  the 
Copernican  Theory)  shook  the  whole  Oristian  cosmology. 
The  new  theory  placed  the  "incorruptible”  heavens  and 
corruptible  earth  on  the  same  level.  The  compact  Ptolemaic 
universe  was  exploding  into  a  universe  of  possibly  infinite 
dimensions.  Man,  the  center  of  God’s  creation,  master  of  the 
immovable  earth,  now  clung  desperately  to  a  chunk  of  mat¬ 
ter  whirling  through  space  at  fantastic  speed.  The  theory 
was  ignored,  refuted  and  suppressed,  even  after  Galileo’s 
discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  with  the 
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aid  of  the  newly-invented  telescope — irrefutable  evidence 
for  the  heliocentric  theory. 

The  Ptolemaic  school  stubbornly  held  to  their  tenets,  but 
the  overwhelming  accumulation  of  physical  evidence  soon 
forced  them  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  new 
theory.  Gradually,  thinking  men  realized  that  heliocen- 
tricity  was  not  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  search  for  mathematical  and  quantitative 
descriptions  of  nature  was  revived  and  intensified.  Galileo’s 
method  of  scientific  inquiry — hypothesis,  based  on  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  mathematical  relation  between  variable  factors, 
deductive  demonstration  of  the  consequences  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis,  and  proof  by  experimentation — is  basic  to  modern 
science. 

By  deducing  possible  results  from  idealized  physical  situ¬ 
ations,  Galileo  had  developed  his  fundamental  Law  of  Mo¬ 
tion — "A  body  in  motion  will  continue  in  motion  at  con¬ 
stant  speed  and  in  a  straight  line  unless  disturbed  by  a  force.” 
Kepler’s  mathematical  analysis  of  the  heavenly  bodies  led  to 
his  Three  Laws  of  Planetary  Motion.  The  genius  of  Isaac 
Newton  (1642-1727)  united  these  laws  of  heaven  and  earth 
in  his  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation.  According  to  Galileo, 
the  planets,  once  in  motion,  should  move  in  straight  lines. 
Therefore,  some  exterior  force  must  deflect  them  into  their 
elliptical  paths  around  the  sun.  Newton  called  this  unknown 
factor  "gravity”  and  defined  it  as  "an  attraction  between 
two  bodies  which  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them  and  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
product  of  their  masses.”  The  law  described  the  action  of 
the  sun  on  the  planets  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  earth  on 
objects  near  it. 

The  Newtonian  universe  was  an  infinite  system  con¬ 
taining  an  unknown  number  of  massive  bodies  scattered 
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throughout  its  space,  all  moving  according  to  definite  equa¬ 
tions  of  motion,  governed  by  the  Law  of  Universal  Attrac¬ 
tion,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  smallest  particle  of 
dust.  The  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  evidently  the 
same  stuff  as  the  matter  of  earth. 

The  Newtonian  influence  became  evident  in  every  branch 
of  learning  which  could  be  induced  into  the  realm  of  math¬ 
ematical  inquiry.  The  eighteenth  century  reorganization 
of  knowledge  regarded  human  reason  as  the  most  effective 
instrument  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  mathematics 
as  the  ideal  tool  for  reason’s  study  of  all  phenomena — nat¬ 
ural,  social,  economic,  scientific,  mental.  Leibniz  envisioned 
a  universal  calculus  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  facing 
mankind.  Writers  became  concerned  with  communication 
in  the  style  of  mathematical  language — precise,  unambigu¬ 
ous,  with  convenient  and  universal  symbolism,  more  direct 
simplicity,  proportion,  symmetry,  and  construction  with 
rigid  adherence  to  set  patterns. 

The  impact  on  philosophy  and  religion  was  devastating. 
Since  God’s  existence  and  operations  were  not  likely  to  be 
proved  by  theorem  or  experiment,  many  felt  a  need  for  be¬ 
lief  in  a  new  theory  of  knowledge.  The  problems  were 
many.  How  does  a  man  come  to  know?  How  is  he  able  to 
account  for  his  own  convictions?  How  can  he  answer  the 
questions  consequent  on  those? 

The  answers  were  varied — among  them — Materialism,  the 
rejection  of  the  spiritual  soul  in  the  belief  that  nature,  be¬ 
having  in  accordance  with  fixed  mathematical  laws  was  the 
sole  reality.  The  world  was  only  a  huge  machine  moving 
in  space  and  time.  Mathematics  was  the  cause  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  phenomena — the  alternative  to  God. 

Closely  allied  with  Materialism,  Determinism  saw  man 
as  a  creature  determined  by  external  psychological,  physical, 
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and  mathematical  causes  and  laws.  The  errors  following 
from  this  philosophy  are  evident. 

Deism,  the  study  of  the  Creator  through  creation,  em¬ 
phasized  human  reason  as  the  only  judge  of  Revelation. 
Those  doctrines  which  could  not  be  defended  by  Reason 
alone  were  eliminated.  The  name  of  Newton  became  the 
symbol  of  the  revolt  against  the  old  established  orders  of 
religion,  science,  and  philosophy — ironic,  since  Newton  and 
the  seventeenth  century  scientists  regarded  their  research  as 
the  discovery  of  the  infinite  Beauty  and  Wisdom  of  God 
in  His  handiwork. 

The  idea  of  an  infinite  world-machine  persisted  through¬ 
out  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Law  of 
Gravity  was  the  key  which  seemed  to  provide  the  clue  to 
the  study  of  the  universe  until  about  100  years  ago  when 
scientists  noticed  a  discrepancy  between  the  actual  position 
of  Mercury  and  the  position  predicted  by  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  At  first  the  irregularities  were  attributed  to 
the  gravitational  attraction  of  other  planets,  but  they  were 
not  satisfactorily  explained  until  the  development  of  Ein¬ 
stein’s  Theory  of  Relativity,  in  1905. 

The  Newtonian  universe  existed  in  three-dimensional, 
Euclidean  space,  with  time,  space,  and  their  laws  as  absolute 
concepts,  known  absolutely  to  God,  and  discovered  by  man 
in  his  investigation  of  nature.  Space  was  homogeneous,  that 
is,  every  part  of  the  universe  possessed  the  same  geometric 
properties  (Euclidean).  Einstein  began  by  discarding  New¬ 
ton’s  absolute  time  and  space.  He  proved  that  it  is  theo¬ 
retically  impossible  for  two  observers  to  agree  on  the  simul¬ 
taneity  of  an  event  unless  they  are  at  rest  relative  to  each 
other.  For  example,  a  man  on  a  ship  may  measure  a  distance 
he  has  walked;  a  man  on  the  shore  will  see  him  move  through 
a  different  distance  because  he  observes  also  the  effect  of  the 
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motion  of  the  ship.  Both  disagree,  yet  both  are  correct 
within  what  Einstein  called  their  own  local  length  and  time. 
There  are  no  absolute  laws,  then,  but  only  laws  which  refer 
in  terms  of  measurement  to  a  particular  observer. 

Einstein  also  eliminated  the  three-dimensional  Time- 
Space  continuum  which  fused  time  and  space  into  one  uni¬ 
tary  concept.  Position  is  best  defined  by  three  dimensions 
in  space  and  a  fourth  in  time.  Einstein  also  assumed  that 
space  was  not  a  uniform  vacuum  and  that  it  did  possess 
certain  properties  of  curvature  called  geodesics — curves 
which  give  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  in  a 
particular  geometry.  The  presence  of  a  mass  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  physical  world  determines  the  character  of  its 
space-time  geometry.  By  revising  Newton’s  First  Law  of 
Motion  to  read  that  "bodies  undisturbed  by  forces  travel 
along  a  geodesic  of  space-time,”  he  describes  that  motion 
without  the  fictitious  concept  of  "gravity”  (a  force  which 
seemed  to  operate,  but  which  no  one  could  adequately 
explain) . 

We  are  still  too  much  within  the  Einsteinian  era  to  cal¬ 
culate  fully  its  impact  on  our  civilization.  A  whole  revision 
of  our  established  ways  of  thinking  is  necessary.  Einstein 
answers  old  questions  and  poses  new  ones.  The  search  for 
the  answers  must  never  end. 

Ancient  and  medieval  man  discovered  himself  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  universe,  the  master  of  God’s  Creation.  Torn 
from  his  throne  and  hurled  into  space  by  Copernicus,  he 
shook  loose  the  shackles  of  established  thought  and  began 
to  discover  the  great  order  and  wonder  of  his  world.  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  man  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  itself — the  conquest  of  Space.  The  ancients  wondered 
at  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars — and  dreamed.  Modern  man 
reaches  out  to  touch  them. 
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The  American  Ecumenical 

Climate 

Helen  McMahon ,  'GO 

It  is  propitious  at  this  time,  while  world  attention  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  International  Ecumenical  Council  proposed  by 
Pope  John  XXIII,  to  consider  our  American  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  proposition. 

The  Reverend  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  in  a  recent  article  in 
America ,  described  the  Una  San  eta  movement  in  Germany 
and  presented  his  personal  observations  of  the  Niederalttaich 
meeting.  He  concludes  his  essay  with  the  contention  that 
Protestant-Catholic  conferences  such  as  those  he  attended 
in  Germany  would  be  inconceivable  or  imprudent  at  present 
on  American  soil.  For  him,  there  is  no  native  irenicism. 
America  is  as  yet  unprepared  to  accept  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  its  fellowmen,  who,  although  of  different 
faiths,  are  engaged  in  the  same  search. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Cogley’s  pointed  question  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  Catholic  Hour  as  to  whether  an  American  equivalent 
of  Una  Sand  a  existed,  the  Reverend  Walter  J.  Ong  guard¬ 
edly  indicated  that  this  was  a  "dimension  of  concern  among 
educated  Catholics. ”  Father  Dulles,  however,  is  seemingly 
unaware  of  this  "dimension  of  concern.”  He  ignores  the 
fact  that  actually  many  groups  of  ecumenically-concerned 
Catholics,  clergy  and  laity,  are  meeting  across  the  United 
States. 

In  America,  since  public  and  official  conferences  require 
permission  of  the  Ordinary,  the  Catholic  ecumenical  col- 
loquia  meet  privately  at  the  homes  of  their  members  or  on 
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college  campuses  across  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  these 
foundations  is  to  encourage  and  foster  a  climate  of  irenic 
dialogue  among  members  of  diverse  traditions. 

The  most  famous  Catholic  foundation,  which  may  be 
considered  "the  American  analogue  to  Una  Sancta meets 
in  private  monthly  sessions  in  a  metropolitan  city.  This 
group  publishes  a  magazine  to  promote  ecumenical  perspec¬ 
tives  in  cultural  and  literary  discussion.  One  of  the  most 
sought-after  of  the  privately  distributed  magazines,  it 
printed  existentialist  Berdyaev’s  last  manuscript  and  lists 
among  its  non-Catholic  contributors  W.  H.  Auden,  Lord 
Halifax,  Arthur  Lourie,  Ursula  Niebuhr,  and  Denis  de 
Rougemont. 

The  ecumenical  apostolate  is  basically  an  attitude  of  mind, 
a  life  orientation,  which  should  follow  from  the  liturgical 
movement,  itself  a  principle  of  life,  placing  man  in  the  very 
heart  of  Christian  unity.  The  experience  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  a  mature  sacramental  life  in  Christ,  inev¬ 
itably  engenders  a  desire  for  the  realization  of  the  unity  of 
which  the  Eucharist  is  the  bond  and  pledge.  As  theologians 
stress,  Eucharastic  worship  exemplifies  in  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  way  the  Church’s  unity  in  diversity. 

While,  as  Father  Dulles  states,  the  ecumenical  apostolate 
appertains  more  immediately  to  the  theologically  literate, 
acute  concern  for  Christian  unity  should  characterize  all 
educated  Catholics.  Divided  Christendom ,  the  "charter  of 
Catholic  ecumenicism,”  written  by  Pere  Congar,  provides 
necessary  knowledge  for  this  interest.  A  second  work,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  literate  Catholic,  is  the  brief  "American 
manifesto  of  the  irenic  apostolate,”  The  Catholic  Approach 
to  Protestantism  by  the  Reverend  Georges  Tavard,  A. A. 

True  Catholic  ecumenicism  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  false  irenicism  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  Human i 
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Generis.  It  is  rather  an  aspiration  to  an  integral  Catholicism 
expressed  not  in  public  interfaith  meetings  which  always 
require  episcopal  supervision  but  in  an  ''inward  reunion,” 
a  reintegration  based  on  the  sacramental  life  in  Christ. 

Indicative  of  the  deepening  ecumenical  concern  in  Amer¬ 
ica  outside  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  increasingly  Catholic 
orientation  of  the  New  England  Interseminary  Movement 
and  the  lectures  considering  the  problem  of  Christian  soli¬ 
darity  such  as  that  which  Oscar  Cullman  delivered  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  March. 

At  last  year’s  regional  conference  of  the  Interseminary 
Movement,  the  Catholic  Church  was  formally  represented 
by  The  Right  Reverend  Edward  G.  Murray  of  Roslindale, 
who  replaced  Bishop  Wright  on  the  list  of  speakers.  This 
year,  the  speakers  included  Dom  Reid,  O.S.B.,  a  Benedictine 
prior;  Father  Schlemann,  the  eminent  liturgical  theologian; 
and  Doctor  Robert  Paul,  the  leading  authority  on  Protestant 
monasticism.  The  topic  of  the  conference,  "Christ  and  the 
Church,”  emphasized  Christ  and  the  Eucharist. 

"That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me,”  (John  XVII,  21)  is  the 
prayer  and  concern  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  introduced  by  the  Abbe  Couturier.  This,  unlike  the 
Graymoor  Unity  Octave,  which  receives  only  Catholic  sup¬ 
port,  actually  unites  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  annual 
prayer. 

The  ecumenical  apostolate,  joining  its  work  to  the  simul¬ 
taneous  operation  of  the  liturgical  movement  and  providing 
an  atmosphere  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  moving  the 
world  toward  the  goal  of  Christian  unity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  literate  Catholic  to  support  this  progress.  Only 
thus  can  we  rediscover  and  reaffirm  the  integral  Catholicism 
that  is  our  heritage.  [174] 


Observations  of  a  Someone 
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One  time  in  his  always  spinning 
Roller  coaster  living , 

Someone  stepped  outside  the  circle, 
Saw  the  others  in  it, 

Honking  through  a  tunnel  in  a 
Driving  race  to  never, 

Screaming,  screeching,  shrieking  at  a 
Stupid,  sloppy  dog. 
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One  time  in  his  always,  he  saw 
People  rushing  nowhere, 

Stumbling  on  a  stairway,  almost 
Yanking  heads  together, 

Sweaty,  smoking,  propped  on  barstools, 
Drinking  beer  and  grinning 
At  the  dusty,  floorboard-oily, 

Yellow  lighted  room. 


One  time  in  his  always,  he  saw 
People  dizzy  from  the 
Supermarket,  ticket-fixing, 

T elevision  world.  He  saw  the 
Roller  coaster  flying  in  its 
Heart-attacking  madness, 

And  for  once  his  stomach  sickened 
m  the  circle-spinning  world. 

Eileen  P,  Kennedy,  ’60 
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The  Petal 


Ellen  L.  Kelly,  ’60 


A  PINK-TINGED  petal  slipped  softly  from  the 
finger  of  a  cherry  blossom  tree  and  stole  a  ride  on  a  passing 
tuft  of  wind  to  the  lap  of  the  little  pool  below.  A  child 
in  a  blue  kimono,  the  blue  that  played  with  the  jade  green 
of  the  pool,  waited  in  patient  eagerness  until  it  reached  the 
spot  where  she  sat  behind  the  stone  tiger  who  guarded  the 
mighty  waters.  Almond  eyes  danced  like  many  lanterns  on 
a  holiday  as  she  reached  to  claim  her  prize.  With  the  sound 
of  a  butterfly,  she  arose  and  skimmed  as  quickly  as  a  dragon¬ 
fly  across  the  garden  to  the  house. 

To  the  brave  bird  who  commanded  a  grand  view  of  the 
garden  from  his  castle  cage,  she  was  a  blue  flash  between 
the  gallant  colors  of  her  father’s  flowers.  She  deftly  re¬ 
moved  her  sandals  before  pushing  aside  the  screen  entrance 
to  the  house.  The  white-stockinged  feet  ran  in  a  delicate 
manner  across  the  floor  until  they  stopped  at  the  border  of 
a  great  mat.  An  old  woman  sat  on  the  mat  mending  many 
garments. 

"Old  Loved  One,  look!  See  what  the  wind  has  sent  me!” 

Old  Loved  One  laid  aside  her  work  to  take  the  silken 
petal  in  her  wool-rough  finger;  she  nodded  the  universal 
nod  of  "old  loved  ones”  and  returned  the  prize  to  its  anxious 
owner.  The  little  girl  turned  and  swiftly  moved  across  the 
room  to  rap  timidly  on  the  face  of  her  father’s  chambers. 
Gravely,  she  pushed  aside  its  screen  and  stepped  inside.  A 
man,  as  old  as  fatherhood  and  as  young  as  the  fathers  of 
little  girls  in  blue  kimonos,  sat  behind  a  low  table  bearing 
mysterious  father  papers.  Little  girl  bowed  low,  peeking 
under  the  ebony  fringe  on  her  forehead. 
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"Honored  Father,  a  petal  has  come  to  me.  See?” 

She  extended  her  arm  and  opened  her  hand.  The  poor 
petal  unaccustomed  to  so  long  a  journey  in  the  fist  of  a  child 
had  browned  and  curled  at  the  edges  like  the  parchment 
on  which  her  honored  father  was  working. 

A  diamond  tear  slid  from  the  almond  eyes.  Wise  father 
smiled  a  sad,  indulgent  father’s  smile  and  beckoned  her  to 
him. 

"Weep  not,  little  one;  the  petal  lived  a  happy  life  on  its 
tree.  It  came  on  its  water  journey  to  die  a  happy  death  in 
the  hand  of  a  little  girl.” 

The  child  stared  down  at  the  petal  and  kissed  it.  She 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  kissed  her  father’s  cheek.  Then  she 
smiled,  chasing  a  tear  at  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Equinoxes 

Barbara  Vutnam ,  ’61 

As  a  happy  hoyden, 

I  played  hopscotch 

In  the  hubble-bubble  world. 

As  I  hurried  through 
Unhandled  lands, 

Life  propelled  me 
In  a  skimming  skiff. 

I  ran  the  rapids  .  .  . 

They  left  their  scar; 

The  wind  blew  cool 
And  age  began. 

Now  a  tardy  trawler 
Puffles  into  port; 

Time’s  scythe 

Has  slit  my  tissue  sails. 
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Mary -Ann  DeVita,  ’60 

jAlFTER  all  these  years  I  can  still  remember  her  .  .  . 
her  pony-tail  swishing  as  she  swung  down  the  corridor  and 
everyone  turning  to  look.  Not  only  the  boys  wolfishly  noted 
her  lovely  face  and  her  lithe,  supple  figure,  but  also  the  girls 
turned  to  look  with  veiled  eyes  at  her  easy  grace,  her  natural 
good  posture,  and  her  custom-fitted  clothes.  Teachers,  too, 
assayed  her  self-determination,  her  poise  and  assuredness. 

At  school  she  presented  a  constant  challenge  to  the  boys 
who  took  turns  trying  to  penetrate  her  icy  indifference  to 
their  attentions.  Once,  however,  I  thought  the  battle  had 
been  won,  because  for  over  two  months  she  had  dated  a 
friend  of  ours,  Jim  Baker. 

The  night  Bob  and  I  doubled  with  them  was  a  vital  one 
to  Jim;  he  had  finally  bolstered  his  courage  to  ask  her  to  the 
ROTC  Ball  at  which  he  was  to  be  received  into  the  Scabbard 
and  Blade  Society.  Since  the  dance  was  so  important  to  him, 
he  felt  confident  that  she  would  surrender  one  of  her  many 
trips  to  West  Point  to  go  with  him.  When  they  left  the  car, 
Bob  and  I  superstitiously  crossed  our  fingers,  but  it  was 
useless. 

Jim  stalked  back  to  the  car,  slammed  the  door  and,  staring 
ahead,  angrily  muttered  under  his  breath,  "I  don’t  think 
she’s  ever  needed  anyone  in  her  life!” 

To  the  girls  at  school  she  was  a  challenge,  too,  one  to  be 
overcome  by  a  show  of  power  rather  than  by  hostility.  One 
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day  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  transferred  to  school,  a  few 
of  us  saw  her  sitting  alone  in  the  “caf,”  reading  a  paperback 
of  something  by  James  Joyce.  We  sat  with  her  and,  in  a 
sophisticated  effort  to  start  a  conversation,  asked  her  what 
she  was  reading.  She  slowly  lifted  her  eyes,  silently  held  back 
the  cover  so  that  we  could  see  the  title,  then  continued  read¬ 
ing.  The  slight  rebuff  was  enough;  we  never  sat  with  her 
again.  From  then  on  our  tactics  changed — we  walked  more 
erectly;  we  dressed  neatly;  a  new  barrage  of  long,  straight 
pony-tails  bombarded  the  campus. 

The  teachers  found  her  a  challenge.  It  was  her  habit  to  sit 
in  class  stonily  observing  the  instructor.  When  called  on, 
she  answered  clearly  and  with  inevitable  correctness.  She 
never  argued  but  seemed  to  harbor  her  disagreements,  not 
giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  try  explaining  them 
away.  One  day,  after  English,  when  I  had  returned  to  the 
classroom  to  pick  up  my  forgotten  coat,  I  overheard  Mr. 
Robbins,  our  Shakespeare  prof,  talking  with  her. 

“You’re  getting  nothing  out  of  these  classes,”  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  “If  you  don’t  understand,  simply  ask.  That’s  what  I’m 
here  for.” 

She  answered  quite  clearly,  “When  I  don’t  understand 
Shakespeare  myself,  I  read  Van  Doren.  I  sit  in  on  your  classes 
to  get  the  credit  only.” 

With  that  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
I  looked  up  at  Mr.  Robbins,  embarrassed  to  have  overheard 
the  conversation. 

Looking  past  me,  he  said,  “I’m  afraid  that  some  day  that 
young  lady  will  be  shocked  to  find  out  that  there  are  other 
people  in  this  world,  and  by  that  time  she  won’t  be  able  to 
reach  them.  .  .  .” 

Everything  about  her  flooded  into  my  memory  as  I  stood 
by  the  water,  watching  the  town  police  drag  the  lake  for  her 
body.  [179] 


EDITORIAL 


Line  Forms  on  the  Right 

FEW  weeks  ago,  Senator  Fullbright  categorized 
the  current  generation  (on  its  own  testimony)  as  "cautious, 
self-centered  and  complacent.”  Today’s  college  graduate 
lists  among  his  aims:  (1)  finding  himself — a  term  which 
is  still  being  used,  though  out  of  fashion,  by  too  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  say  it  more  for  sound  than  for  meaning;  (2) 
finding  his  place  in  the  sun — however  dim  (youth  is  getting 
practical)  ;  (3)  fulfilling  himself  in  marriage,  with  the  con¬ 
comitant  fear  that  mates  who  have  not  found  themselves 
can  only  confuse  each  other  with  a  surplus  of  unknown 
quantities. 

We  erect  among  ourselves  a  defense  against  the  accusation 
of  complacency.  After  all,  we  are  often  honest  enough  to 
show  naive  enthusiasm  over  an  intellectual  discovery;  the 
break  it  makes  in  the  monotony  of  classroom  life  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  But  what  of  the  challenge  to  courage  and  maturity 
that  we  seem  to  reject?  While  our  parents  endured  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  full  scale  war  and  then  went  off  on  such  adventures 
as  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  today’s  student  gets  his  draft  obli¬ 
gation  out  of  the  way  and  drifts  into  the  line  waiting  to 
ascend  the  ladder. 

The  only  united  rebelliousness  that  the  public  can  see 
in  youth  is  in  the  "beat”  movement.  The  qualities  of 
complacency,  self-satisfaction,  and  caution  against  which 
the  "beats”  militate  are  the  qualities  in  youth  which  have 
appeared  historically  just  before  the  crumbling  of  a  civili¬ 
zation. 

"If  we  can  warn  the  older  generation  that  the  milieu  they 
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have  created  for  us  is  ruining  us,  then  they  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  thank  us  for,”  say  the  Beatniks.  This  role  of  warn¬ 
ing  which  Fullbright  assigns  to  the  rebels  is  his  reason  for 
refusing  to  condemn  them. 

Yet  their  protest  is  not  the  solution,  either — not  with 
its  thrill-seeking,  lopsided  philosophy.  Is  the  problem  of 
American  complacency  of  too  long  standing  to  be  solved, 
or  have  we  quit  without  trying? 

The  Reverend  Charles  Donovan  S.J.,  Dean  of  Boston 
College  School  of  Education,  considers  the  solution  to  be  a 
return  to  reverence — an  "acknowledgement  of  reality  apart 
from  self,  a  justice  of  the  intellect  in  which  we  salute  each 
person  according  to  his  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  being.” 
This  would  remedy  the  beatnik  vices  of  arrogance,  debunk¬ 
ing,  relativism,  and  casualness  toward  "the  proper  values.” 
We  agree  that  an  attitude  change  is  the  ultimate  solution 
to  an  attitude  problem. 

If  each  man  could  adopt  a  reverence  or  rather  a  love — 
the  simple  adherence  to  the  two  great  commandments — he 
would  solve  his  personal  problems  and  find  himself  in  the 
hierarchy  of  being.  Then,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
too  deafened  by  its  own  noisy  activity  or  too  immersed  in 
its  "indomitable  spirit  of  mediocrity”  to  hear  or  see  what 
he  is  doing,  this  man  will,  as  they  say,  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
"Just  one  little  candle  .  .  .”  is  a  noble  thought,  but  our  race 
of  surface  men  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
interior.  Action  of  some  sort  is  needed. 

Which  of  us  would  step  far  enough  out  of  the  crowd  to 
do  it?  Who  would  hazard  an  unexplained  sacrifice  of  self 
without  weighing  the  advantages?  Which  of  us  would  risk 
being  called  a  "crackpot”?  Is  the  problem  now  and  America 
— or  is  it  old  as  man?  If  daring,  wisdom,  and  detachment 
are  necessary  in  the  leader  who  would  save  us  from  ourselves, 
who  wants  to  be  first?  P.W. 
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Our  Man  in  Havana.  Graham  Greene.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  195  8. 

The  hero  of  Greene’s  latest  novel  is  of  the  "unsuspecting, 
innocent”  type,  an  English  vacuum  salesman  who  is  re¬ 
cruited  into  the  British  Secret  Service.  Before  he  can  say 
"jackrabbit,”  he  is  stamped  Special  Agent  #59200/5  and  is 
stationed  in  Havana  to  report  on  Communist  activity  there. 


problem,  the  raising  of  his  daughter  as  a  Catholic,  according 
to  a  promise  he  has  made  to  his  runaway  wife.  But  to  justify 
the  salary  he  receives  from  the  British  Secret  Service,  he 
hands  in  a  purely  fictitious  report  in  which  he  includes  the 
name  of  a  criminal,  also  fictitious,  and  a  large  drawing  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  which  he  labels  as  the  enemy’s  hideout. 
The  improbable  happens.  Agent  59200/5  has  accidentally 
named  a  real  party  member.  The  killing  begins.  Few  read¬ 
ers  will  enjoy  the  macabre  humor  which  follows. 
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Some  may  consider  offensive  the  occasionally  impertinent 
remarks  about  Catholicism;  others  will  be  bothered  by  the 
potpourri  results  of  combining  comedy  and  farce.  The  novel, 
lacking  focus,  often  leaves  the  reader  as  dazed  as  the  hero, 
only  one  of  several  characters  who  are  imitations  of  real 
people. 

In  this  return  to  his  early  ''entertainment”  novel,  Greene 
retains  his  sharp,  clean  prose  style,  but  we  miss  the  strong, 
well-constructed  Greene  plot. 

Barbara  Putnam ,  9 61 


An  End  to  Fury.  Edward  Mannix.  New  York:  Dial,  1959. 

In  his  first  novel,  Edward  Mannix  has  combined  skillful 
writing  with  bad  taste  to  produce  a  well-told,  but  essen¬ 
tially  ugly  story. 

The  novel  is  concerned  with  the  Boyles,  a  Jersey  City 
Irish  family.  Star  Boyle,  the  father,  is  a  foul-mouthed  hypo¬ 
crite  who  takes  his  family  to  church  only  to  meet  the  local 
politician.  His  wife  Ceil,  even  more  false  than  Star,  feigns 
a  pious,  candle-lighting  devotion,  while  she  inwardly  con¬ 
demns  herself  for  her  own  passions.  These  two  are  static 
characters  in  the  book — in  a  sense,  type  characters — who, 
in  the  end,  have  gained  no  new  insights. 

However,  each  of  the  Boyles’  children  experiences  a  star¬ 
tling  reversal  in  the  movement  of  the  novel.  Their  daughter 
Clare,  a  nineteen-year-old  model,  is  in  the  beginning  a  spir¬ 
itual,  if  cynical,  girl.  She  is  horrified  at  her  father’s  un¬ 
gentlemanlike  behavior  in  Church,  but  by  the  book’s  end, 
she  has  become  a  prostitute.  The  pride  of  the  Boyle  family, 
Francis,  is  in  the  seminary  when  the  story  opens,  but  he 
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comes  home  as  the  result  of  an  unnatural  experience  with 
another  seminarian,  only  to  be  driven  out  of  the  house  by 
his  brawling,  insensate  family.  Francis  finally  commits  sui¬ 
cide.  Vincent  is  the  problem  boy  of  the  Boyle  household. 
Having  lost  his  faith,  he  moves  from  work  in  a  carnival, 
through  the  murk  of  Greenwich  Village,  in  and  out  of  a 
number  of  affairs,  until  by  his  searching,  he  thinks  he  has 
found  a  truth  for  himself.  In  the  end,  Vincent  becomes  the 
only  strength  of  his  family  and,  indeed,  the  only  hope  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  book. 

An  End  to  Fury  has  many  strengths  and  many  weaknesses. 
Mannix  shows  a  complete  lack  of  subtlety  and  selectivity  in 
his  vivid  portrayal  of  action.  His  characters  never  rise  above 
the  base  and  vulgar.  What  he  has  shown  us  about  the  Boyles 
appears  true,  but  incomplete:  as  human  beings,  they  must 
have  a  better,  a  higher,  a  thinking  nature  which  Mannix 
never  allows  us  to  see.  His  people  are  ugly  because  they  are 
limited,  one-sided. 

One  of  the  few  beautiful  things  in  this  novel  is  the  rhythm 
of  speech  that  Mannix  captures  in  his  dialogue.  His  skill  is 
telling  in  his  use  of  transition  and  especially  of  effective 
flashback.  Perhaps  in  his  next  novel,  he  will  use  his  skills 
and  talents  for  better  things. 

Eileen  Warren,  ’60 


Wedemeyer  Reports!  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  19  5  8. 

General  Wedemeyer  has  given  a  detailed  and  dispassionate 
record  of  Grand  Strategy  during  World  War  II  and  the 
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bitter  effects  of  that  war  on  the  international  crisis  today 
in  a  book  every  American  should  know. 

Wedemeyer,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  a  military 
strategist  during  the  War,  head  of  Roosevelt’s  Victory  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  later  Chief  of  Staff  to  Chiang-Kai-shek.  He  was 
totally  involved  in  American  policy  and  totally  detached 
from  its  confusion.  At  a  time  when  all  America  was  blind 
from  emotion,  Wedemeyer  had  a  clear-headed  knowledge 
of  a  war  fought  without  true  principles,  a  perception  of 
individual  leader’s  motivations,  and  of  the  significance  be¬ 
hind  world  situations.  He  characterizes  the  American  people: 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  lessons  of  our  past  failures  to  formulate 
aims  worth  fighting  for,  we  still  seem  only  to  know  what  we  are 
against,  not  what  we  are  for.  We  Americans  react  to  danger 
bravely  enough,  but  without  foresight.  Instead  of  seizing  and 
maintaining  the  initiative,  which  could  be  ours — assuming  that  we 
had  both  vision  and  understanding — we  simply  react  blindly  and 
emotionally  to  the  stimuli  of  actual  or  imaginary  dangers. 

Wedemeyer  attributes  much  of  the  unreasonable  fighting 
of  World  War  II  to  the  personal  motives  of  President 
Roosevelt: 

President  Roosevelt  was  undeterred  by  this  and  other  prophetic 
voices  (Hoover’s  warning  of  the  danger  of  Communism.).  He 
was  determined  to  get  the  United  States  into  the  war  by  one 
means  or  another  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  or  positive  refusal  of 
the  American  people  to  become  involved. 

It  is  doubtful  to  Wedemeyer  that  the  United  States  won 
any  great  victory  in  World  War  II.  He  states  a  substantial 
reason  for  his  view: 

After  slaying  one  dragon,  we  found  ourselves  confronted  in 
1945  with  a  bigger  and  a  more  dangerous  one.  Having  wanted 
to  win  at  any  cost,  we  insured  the  emergence  of  a  more  hostile, 
menacing  predatory  power  than  Nazi  Germany,  one  which  has 
enslaved  more  people  than  we  "liberated.”  This  fact  became  ob- 
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vious  when,  only  three  years  after  her  defeat,  we  started  to  resurrect 
the  Germany  we  had  sworn  to  destroy.  We  needed  this  Germany 
as  our  partner  in  the  defense  of  Europe  against  our  former  ally, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  evident  to  everyone  that  America’s  peace  is  being 
threatened  today.  In  this  light,  W edemeyer  Reports!  be¬ 
comes  imperative  reading  because  it  analyzes,  with  authori¬ 
tative  documentation,  twenty  years  of  history,  and  because 
it  reviews  thoroughly  the  present  situation,  giving  recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  policy. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  largely  the  opinion  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  I  believe  that  his  opinion  is  valid.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  more  people  were  not  offered  this  report 
sooner. 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy ,  ’60 
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Penny  time 

Ellen  L.  Kelly ,  ’60 


A  penny  is  a  good,  brown  thing 
That  sits  hard  in  my  hand.  Flat — 

Fast  it  makes  my  fist  sing 
With  the  might  of  bein’  able 
To  buy  an  Injun  picture  card, 

Gum,  or  candy  even  .  .  . 

For  a  penny. 

I  rides  my  penny  past  the  stable, 

Fire-fast  I  rides  it,  lava  quick — 

Melted  running  ’round  the  greydust  gable 
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Of  the  First  Lutheran.  Quick-slick 
Around  the  edge,  then  "Candy  Emporium” 
I  sees  and  my  penny 
Jumps  in  my  hand. 

"I’ll  have  a  penny’s  worth  of  the  biggest 
And  best  candy  you  got  .  .  .  please.” 

After,  though,  it’s  funny  sorta, 

With  the  sweety  in  my  throat 
I  don’t  feel  like  I  should’ve, 

Like  I  thought  before  the  penny  went. 

So  I  walks  back  past  the  gable  .  .  . 

With  my  penny  spent  .  .  . 

And  the  stable. 

But  all  the  time  my  palm  is  twitchy 
Like  it’s  wishin’ 

For  the  penny 
Back  again. 
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Juggling  the  Books 


This  translation  from  Les  Tapisseries,  r' Priere  de  Report”  is  part  of  the 
spiritual  travel  journal  which  the  little  known  Charles  Peguy  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


Yet  if  it  is  allowed  that  this  poor  soul 

Can  still  bequeath  some  things,  or  can  dispose, 

If  it  is  not  forbidden,  Mysterious  Rose, 

That  we  make  minus  plus  to  reach  our  goal, 


And  if  it  is  allowed  one  who  owes  all 
To  open  an  account  and  carry  credit 
If  unforbidden  to  transfer  a  debit 
Unto  the  end,  we  face  what  may  befall. 


To  us  who  know  your  wartime’s  saving  grace, 
And  grace  of  mourning,  and  your  grace  of  pain, 
And  grace  of  joy  here  on  this  heavy  plain, 

And  misery’s  advance  with  steady  pace, 
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The  long  cortege  of  graces  of  distress, 

And  plowed-up  fields  and  beaten  narrow  paths, 
And  stiffened  loins,  and  lacerated  heart, 

We  ask  for  nothing,  O  Protecting  Mistress. 


And  we  who  have  known  nothing  but  duress, 
(O  Wisdom’s  Shrine,  though  blessed  may  it  be!) 
Transfer,  O  Queen  of  Magnanimity, 

Your  graces  of  success  and  happiness. 


Permit  them,  now,  on  four  young  heads  to  rest, 
Your  graces  of  consent  and  kindness  meet, 

And  braid  these  brows,  O  Sovereign  of  Pure  Wheat, 
Bright  crowns  which  you  from  harvest-feast  have 
tressed. 


M aria  Lanza,  9  59 
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Hagia  Sophia 


Love 


Chisels  chop, 

Hammers  resound  in  the 
Hollow  barrel  vault; 

Corridors  blazon  with  burnished  gold, 
Inlaid  mosaics  scribble  spark-patterns, 


Windows  wreath 
And  circumscribe 
A  dome; 

Unwearied  men  scramble  to  the  skies, 


Scaffold  slips  away, 

Naked  church  revels  in  sun; 
To  venerate  the  Virgin 
Men  come. 


War 

Frenzied  jihad-warriors 
Swoop  down  across  the  plain, 
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Scimitars  shiver 

For  a  stubby  second 

Above  turban-heads 

Before  slicing  the  Christian  air, 

Savagely  they  husk  scintillating  walls 
To  hang  their  shrouds  of  black  and  red, 
Then  death  slinks  away; 


The  mosque  murmurs 
In  clandestine  haze; 

Minarets  beckon  silken  men  and  lacquered  women 
To  pray. 


Indifference 

Erosion  eats  the  littered  past. 

Now  buildings  are  useful  things — 
Tin  can  shells  packed  with  living. 


People  race 

Holding  stumpy  tapers  of  time 
To  explore  eons  of  perplexities; 


Treasures  are  roped  off 
From  quisling  hands, 

Eyes  gape  at  this  frozen  thing 
Embalmed  in  dust. 
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Barbara  Putnam,  ’61 


Distance ,  Different 
and  Indifferent 


Jet  set  at  brilliant  speed 
hastens  unheard,  unseen, 
unsensed  by  earthbound  gaze- 
upturners  but  for  white 
consequence  fingering 
across  the  sky,  tailing 
its  cause,  inching  miles  in 
moments.  .  .  .  Windows,  deaf,  blind, 
rattle,  acknowledging 
boundaries.  Prints  shiver 
on  thick  walls;  the  Godey’s 
ladies  still  gaze  down  and 
trace  in  thick  soft  garden 
earth  with  frail  parasols. 


Mary  Gill ,  ’59 
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Class  Poem 

Out  of  his  shattered,  half-dark  dream 

Shafts  of  sharpened  light  and  slitted  gleams  reveal 

Distorted  images — a  fear-drilled  face, 

A  panic-emptied  street,  a  wide-mouthed,  tardy  siren 
Silenced  in  mid-scream, 

Mute  blindness,  searing  blast, 

Disintegration. 

And  in  a  room,  in  conference  without  communion, 
Diplomats  harangue  through  calm  interpreters; 
Frantic  in  the  face  of  noonday  devils, 

Citizens  converge  on  corners, 

Vacillate  in  Babel, 

Dumbly  crave  a  simple  language,  sweeter  union, 
Refuge  from  their  zig-zag  lonely  dark. 

But  solitude  is  patient  with  unravelling. 

The  dreamer,  wakened,  tries  the  knots  of  time, 
Listens  with  honest,  early  morning  ear 
To  echoes  .  .  .  whispered  memories  .  .  . 

To  voices  half-forgotten  .  .  .  mute 
As  candle  flame  lighting  an  open  page, 

Haloing  simple  answers  too  long  lying  there. 

Oh,  find  it!  See!  That  secret 
Bright  and  fitful,  spends  itself 

Yielding  the  love  you  learned  upon  a  childsong  day. 


Patricia  Wilber ,  ’59 
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March  6,  1960 

SeVENTY-TWO  hours  since  take  off. 

Last  radio  contact  with  Cape  Canaveral  at  4:01  this 
morning.  At  10:15  a.m.  we  pulled  out  of  the  earth’s  solar 
system  and  hit  a  terrific  cold  belt  minutes  later.  The  tem¬ 
perature  dropped  from  78  degrees  to  10  degrees  below  in 
minutes.  The  atomic  thermostat  failed  to  react.  I  tried  to 
get  it  working  but  couldn’t,  and  I’ve  been  fighting  off  a 
feeling  of  numb,  grey  unconsciousness. 

March  7  (?) 

Temperature  now  65  degrees.  I  can  barely  locate  the 
earth’s  solar  system.  Outside,  there  is  a  strange  blue-white 
glare  that  filters  through  the  whole  ship.  The  clocks  have 
stopped  all  over  the  ship,  and  I  can’t  even  get  my  watch  to 
work  but,  so  what?  Maybe  now  it  will  be  easier  to  forget 
and  not  think. 

March  10  (?) 

That  glare  is  getting  stronger.  Three  more  days  have 
passed  (at  least,  I  think  it’s  three  days;  I’ve  no  way  of  tell¬ 
ing)  and  I  haven’t  slept  or  eaten  a  thing.  I  haven’t  needed 
a  shave  either. 

IV 

I  feel  I’ve  been  alone  in  this  ship  for  months.  That  glare 
is  so  strong  now  I  can  hardly  look  outside.  The  course  is 
steady  and  speed  constant.  Destination?  I  don’t  know  and 
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I  care  less!  Captain  Dyer  left  his  book  Destination  Infinity 
in  the  rocket  room.  I  read  the  last  chapter  to  find  out  what 
the  hero  did  at  the  crucial  minute,  but  it  didn’t  give  me  my 
answers.  I  keep  hearing  Grace’s  last  words  to  me,  "Pray, 
Tom;  ask,  ask!”  over  and  over  again.  It’s  useless. 

V 

My  nerves  are  beginning  to  get  ragged.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  longer  I  can  stand  this.  I  still  haven’t  eaten  and 
I  never  get  sleepy.  Every  so  often,  though,  I  pass  out  cold 
for  what  seems  to  be  days.  Nothing  to  do  but  think — and 
I  don’t  want  to  think.  .  .  . 

VI 

Ran  into  a  shower  of  meteorites  that  pelted  the  ship  on 
all  sides.  A  huge  one  hit  us  broadside,  gashing  the  rocket 
room  wall.  A  second  hit  sent  the  ship  spinning.  She  went 
’way  off  course.  I  managed  to  reach  the  control  panel  and 
fired  two  retro  rockets  to  stabilize  her,  and  I  brought  her 
back  under  control.  My  head  was  pounding.  After  a  while 
I  picked  myself  up  off  the  floor  and  tried  to  figure  out  where 
we  were.  I  located  the  earth’s  solar  system  and  nosed  the 
ship  in  that  direction.  Three  rockets  are  crippled;  we’ve 
got  to  go  back. 

Why  wasn’t  the  ship  wrecked  in  the  storm?  Why  didn’t 
I  die?  Why? 

VII 

We  missed  that  cold  belt  on  the  way  into  our  solar  system. 
The  clocks  are  working  again,  and  so  is  my  watch,  but  I 
don’t  know  why.  The  radio  is  alive  too,  but  I  don’t  get  any 
answer  from  Canaveral. 

How  can  I  face  her  when  I  get  back?  I’m  still  an  empty 
shell.  trPray,  Tom!  Ask,  ask!”  over  and  over  again. 
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VUI 


I  don’t  know  what’s  wrong  with  me.  It  takes  all  the 
strength  I’ve  got  to  drag  myself  from  one  side  of  the  control 
room  to  the  other. 

IX 

I’m  so  weak  now  I  can’t  stand  up.  We’re  passing  through 
the  earth’s  radiation  belt,  and  I’ll  fire  the  detonation  rockets 
at  1,000  feet.  Still  no  response  from  Canaveral. 

Oh,  You’ve  won  out,  God!  You’ve  hunted  me  down,  and 
You’ve  waited.  I  give  up.  Tell  Grace  I’m  coming  back.  .  .  . 

I  fired  the  rock.  ...  ^ 

'"Captain  Miller  has  been  tracking  an  unidentified  ship 
on  the  screen,  sir.  She’s  just  entered  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
but  is  falling  too  fast  and  may  burn  up  before  she  hits.” 

"Send  up  two  interceptor  ships  and  bring  her  down. 
Board  her  and  then  report  to  me.” 

"We  brought  her  down  safely,  sir.  Roberts  and  I  boarded 
her.  She  looks  like  one  of  those  old  spaceships  in  the  museum. 
No  sign  of  the  pilot  aboard.  Poor  devil,  I  wonder  what  he 
found  up  there.  These  were  on  the  control  panel,  sir;  a 
signet  ring  and  a  wrist  watch  that’s  still  running  .  .  .  and 
this.” 

"What  is  it?” 

"It’s  a  diary,  sir.  The  last  entry  says  something  about 
'Tell  Grace  I’m  coming  back.  .  .  .’  and  the  date  on  the  first 
entry  is  1960.” 

"1960?  Very  interesting.  .  .  .  Let’s  see  .  .  .  that’s  over  three 
hundred  years  ago.” 

D.S.P. 
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The  Contemporary  Novel 
Chez  Bernanos 

Joanne  Meyer ,  9  59 

AmONG  those  contemporary  authors  whose 
greatness  literary  critics  have  been  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
stands  Georges  Bernanos  (1888-1948).  Dauntless  foe  of  the 
spiritual  lethargy  of  mankind  and  ardent  champion  of  the 
life-giving  forces  of  Catholicism,  he  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  political  and  literary  history  of  his  native 
France. 

Upon  completion  of  his  formal  education  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Vaugirard,  Bernanos  entered  the  French  political  arena 
and  subsequently  served  in  various  government  positions. 
In  1926,  however,  with  the  publication  of  his  first  novel. 
Under  the  Sun  of  Satan ,  he  withdrew  from  politics  in  order 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  literature.  In  later  years  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  polemic  writings  and  other  novels,  including 
his  masterful  Diary  of  a  Country  Priest  (1936). 

In  all  his  writings  he  vehemently  urges  a  return  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  order  to  de¬ 
feat  the  materialism  which  he  perceives  to  be  threatening 
Western  Civilization. 

Bernanos  will  probably  be  acclaimed  by  future  genera¬ 
tions,  however,  for  his  novels.  Strange  and  sad,  yet  beau¬ 
tiful  and  triumphant,  they  describe  the  search  of  the  soul 
for  sanctity  in  a  world  of  sin.  Many  of  his  critics  have 
acknowledged  them  as  dramas  as  well  as  novels.  Helmut 
Hatzfeld,  for  instance,  calls  his  work  "a  true  and  tremen¬ 
dous  drama  in  which  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell  are  engaged. ” 
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His  novels  possess  not  only  many  accidental  dramatic 
qualities  but  especially  that  element  native  to  all  drama — 
conflict.  In  one  form  or  another,  every  man  has  felt  that 
conflict  which  Bernanos  depicts — that  struggle  between 
Good  and  Evil — the  struggle  set  in  the  realm  of  spiritual 
reality.  The  adherents  of  each  power  are  at  one  point  under 
the  influence  of  divine  grace;  at  another,  possessed  by  the 
Devil  himself. 

This  conflict,  moreover,  is  not  merely  external  but  also  in¬ 
ternal.  The  abbe  Donissan  of  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan  com¬ 
bats  both  a  temptation  to  despair  within  and  the  lust  of  the 
world  without.  The  abbe  Cenabre  of  The  Impostor  (1927) 
performs  all  the  exterior  signs  of  his  sacerdocy  while  the  flame 
of  hell  itself  blazes  in  his  proud,  apostate  soul.  Chantal  de 
Clergerie,  in  Joy  (1929),  the  feminine  counterpart  of  the 
cure  of  the  Diary ,  wages  a  severe  battle  against  both  the  sin¬ 
ful  world  of  her  father’s  household  and  contradictory  emo¬ 
tions  of  joy  and  sadness  within  her  soul.  The  cure  of 
Ambricourt,  in  the  Diary ,  struggles  against  the  despairing 
lethargy  of  his  parish,  his  own  weakening  health,  and  the 
absence  of  inner  peace. 

Of  all  the  evils  that  beset  these  protagonists  the  most 
odious  is  the  implacable  attempt  of  Satan,  Evil  personified, 
to  drag  souls  to  Hell.  In  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan  Bernanos 
depicts  the  very  physical  presence  of  the  Devil;  in  his  later 
novels  he  portrays  him  more  artistically,  as  incarnated  in 
those  who  serve  as  foils  to  the  protagonists. 

The  theme  itself  of  Bernanos’  novels,  namely,  a  search  for 
sanctity  in  a  world  of  sin,  grows  out  of  this  conflict  of  Good 
and  Evil.  In  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan ,  the  protagonist,  the 
abbe  Donissan,  attempts  to  safeguard,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  eternal  beatitude,  if  possible,  souls  sought  by  Satan. 
As  a  result  he  invites  his  own  atoning,  vicarious  possession. 
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His  charismatic  gift  of  penetrating  his  own  soul  and  the 
souls  of  others  to  their  depths  keeps  the  ugliness  of  sin 
before  him.  At  each  step  he  suspects  a  diabolical  force  be¬ 
hind  him  and  consequently  does  not  dare  use  his  thauma- 
turgical  power  to  call  back  to  life  a  dead  child  in  the  name 
of  God. 

The  apostate-scholar,  the  abbe  Cenabre  of  The  Impostor , 
as  author  of  the  Mystiques  florentins,  is  well  aware  of  the 
irrefutable  and  obligating  message  of  the  mystics,  yet  in¬ 
stead  of  surrendering  to  them,  he  ridicules  their  alleged 
pathological  hallucinations,  never  saying  enough  to  bring 
ecclesiastical  censorship  down  on  himself.  He  becomes  the 
idol  of  the  intelligentsia  and  of  the  salons  bien  pensants .  One 
day,  however,  what  he  fears  happens:  faith  vanishes.  Full 
of  hellish,  suicidal  despair  he  calls  for  a  simple  priest,  the 
abbe  Chevance,  to  help  him.  When  the  abbe  shows  him  his 
proud,  treacherous  soul,  however,  he  becomes  enraged.  The 
abbe  Chevance  thus  selflessly  offers  his  own  soul  for  atone¬ 
ment  and  actually  dies  with  all  the  signs  of  apparent  pos¬ 
session  and  despair;  only  the  heroine  of  the  next  novel,  Joy, 
truly  understands  his  sacrifice. 

This  heroine,  Chantal  de  Clergerie,  reaches  sanctity  by 
gladly  accepting  every  sacrifice  in  life  that  she  is  called  upon 
to  make.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  is  asked  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  her  father’s  house.  With  spiritual  courage  equal 
to  that  of  any  of  the  priest-heroes,  she  bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  St.  Theresa  of  Lisieux.  In  an  attempt  to  bring 
her  joy  and  the  secret  of  abbe  Chevance’s  holocaust  to  a 
world  of  sadness  and  sin,  she  encounters  every  form  of  pride 
in  those  about  her — in  a  selfish  grandmother,  in  an  ambitious, 
cowardly  father,  in  the  atheistic  psychiatrist,  La  Perouse, 
who  is  blind  to  the  brilliance  of  her  sanctity,  in  the  apostate 
abbe  Cenabre,  and  in  the  malicious  household  servants,  the 
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most  evil  of  whom,  Fiodor,  a  Russian  chauffeur,  deprives 
her  even  of  her  own  life. 

The  cure  of  Ambricourt,  in  the  Diary,  a  young  priest  of 
humble  birth,  of  starved,  sickly  body,  and  little  worldly 
experience,  exemplifies  endless  courage  in  meeting  things 
which  seem  ordinary  and  small.  Mistrusted  by  his  parish 
precisely  because  of  his  sanctity  and  his  modesty  in  admit¬ 
ting  it,  he  lives  the  joyful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
which  he  preaches,  and  courageously  bears  the  burdens  of 
his  vocation. 

The  events  and  scenes  portrayed  are  in  minuscule.  The 
little  French  villages  in  which  they  take  place  become  almost 
microcosms  in  which  the  protagonists  play  leading  roles  in 
the  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil.  The  hypocrisy,  sham, 
and  malignant  ennui  of  mankind  breathe  through  every 
page.  Yet,  one  sees  also  the  understanding  and  fortitude  of 
the  meek  and  the  sheer  greatness  of  those  who  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  love. 

The  impact  of  what  Bernanos  says  in  his  novels  grows 
largely  from  the  artistic  way  in  which  he  says  it.  His  style, 
personal,  sincere,  and  simple,  is  marked  by  intensity  and 
power.  His  novels  are  considered  by  Gaeton  Picon,  to  possess 
a  tragic  grandeur  by  which  few  readers  can  remain  unmoved. 

Each  novel  has  three  dimensions:  a  history  of  individual 
destinies,  a  drama  of  the  supernatural  life,  and  a  judgment 
on  the  times.  The  author  skillfully  prepares  us  for  each  ma¬ 
jor  advancement  of  the  action.  In  the  Diary,  for  example, 
the  cure’s  death  in  the  house  of  an  ex-priest  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  first  few  pages  of  the  novel,  with  the  cure’s  comments 
on  his  loss  of  appetite  and  weight  and  with  the  arrival  of 
a  letter  from  the  then-abbe  Duprety,  requesting  a  visit  of 
the  cure.  The  animosity  of  his  parishioners  is  also  skillfully 
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drawn  as  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  cure’s  increasing  con¬ 
cern  with,  and  penetration  of,  their  lives. 

In  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan  the  episode  of  Germaine  Malor- 
thy,  in  the  prologue,  is  not  bound  to  the  extraordinary  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  abbe  Donissan  merely  by  a  later  meeting  of 
the  two,  or  by  the  abbe’s  "scandalous”  action  in  carrying  her, 
after  her  suicidal  attempt,  to  the  portals  of  the  church. 
Rather,  there  is  an  organic  bond  between  them.  The  abbe 
Donissan  has  consecrated  his  life  to  a  pursuit  of  Satan  in 
such  souls  as  hers.  Also,  it  is  in  her  regard  that  he  first  exer¬ 
cises  his  power  to  read  another’s  soul.  It  is  actually  her 
destiny  which  commands  his. 

Bernanos’  most  original  gift  to  French  literature,  as  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  most  of  his  critics,  is  his  creation  of  the 
priest  as  hero.  Fie  depicts  the  secular  priest  not  as  a  minor 
character  for  local  color  but  in  his  relation  to  God,  to  the 
contemplative  monks,  to  the  hierarchy,  to  his  confreres,  to 
the  "societe  devote,”  to  the  "tepid”  ones  of  his  flock,  and 
to  the  liberal  world. 

Within  his  four  masterpieces,  Bernanos  has  created  four 
different  types:  the  apostle  of  virtue,  the  abbe  Donissan  of 
Under  the  Sun  of  Satan ,  burdened  by  the  prevalence  of  evil 
in  the  world;  the  cure  of  Ambricourt,  of  the  Diary ,  of  en¬ 
viable  simplicity  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will;  the 
gentle  abbe  Chevance;  and  the  renegade  rationalist,  the  abbe 
Cenabre,  both  of  The  Impostor ,  and  of  Joy.  Surrounding 
them  Bernanos  has  placed  commonplace  and  mediocre 
priests:  the  unctuous,  cowardly,  political  compromiser,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  Espelette  of  The  Impostor ;  the  shrewd,  feudal  "rou- 
tinier”  of  the  Diary ,  Canon  de  la  Motte-Beuvron;  the  hu¬ 
manly  gentleman-priest,  the  abbe  Menou-Segrais,  of  Under 
the  Sun  of  Satan ,  who  lacks  the  spirituality  of  his  protege, 
the  abbe  Donissan;  the  lovable,  sound  counselor  and  paro- 
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chial  dictator  of  the  Diary ,  the  cure  of  Torcy;  the  intellec¬ 
tual  chemistry  professor,  the  abbe  Sabirous,  who  believes 
that  a  priest  is  only  an  organizer  of  morality  among  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  famous  skeptic,  Antoine  de  Saint-Marin,  both 
of  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan. 

In  their  desire  to  draw  closer  to  their  Creator,  these  coun¬ 
try  priests  glance  toward  the  contemplative  monks,  but 
their  consciences  hold  them  with  their  flocks.  In  their  ad¬ 
ventures  in  grace  they  turn  to  their  superiors  for  advice, 
but  these  declare  them  dangerous  to  religious  peace.  They 
turn  to  their  spiritual  directors  and  confreres,  but  these  do 
not  understand  them.  They  discover  that  their  own  sacris¬ 
tan,  although  boasting  that  never  through  all  the  generations 
had  anyone  of  his  family  died  without  the  last  sacraments, 
does  not  even  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
elite  tell  them:  "I  go  to  Mass,  I  make  my  Easter  duty,  I 
could  have  given  up  going  to  church  at  all,  I  have  thought 
of  it.  But  that  seemed  beneath  me.”  Only  the  priests’  un¬ 
shakable  faith  and  childlike  humility  sustain  their  faith  in 
a  vocation  as  messengers  of  peace  to  a  satanic  world.  Al¬ 
though  often  devoid  of  peace  themselves,  they  possess  an 
inexhaustible  capacity  to  extend  peace  and  consolation  to 
others.  As  Louis  Barjon  observes  in  his  The  Silence  of  God 
in  Contemporary  Literature ,  the  real  heroes  of  Bernanos  are 
those  who  fall  on  their  knees,  those  who  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  love. 

Bernanos’  power  of  characterization  extends,  moreover, 
not  only  to  the  delineation  of  lifelike  individuals  but  also 
to  the  portrayal  of  their  development  and  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  their  personality  traits.  In  Under  the  Sun  of 
Satan ,  for  instance,  the  crudeness  and  silence  of  the  abbe 
Donissan  spring  from  his  lack  of  formal  education  and  give 
rise  to  his  severe  practices  of  mortification.  He  cannot 
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understand  the  nature  of  the  joy  he  experiences  and  is  afraid 
to  consult  his  spiritual  director  about  it.  He  erroneously 
concludes  that  he  must  suppress  his  joy.  His  simplicity  leads 
to  his  humility  which  in  turn  accounts  for  his  exemplary 
obedience.  His  determination,  moreover,  develops  into  an 
irrepressible  zeal  which  opens  the  way  for  the  temptation 
to  despair.  He  regards  the  Cross  too  severely  and  forgets  that 
there  was  an  Easter  Sunday  as  well  as  a  Good  Friday. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  artistry  of  Bernanos’  novels 
is  certainly  the  beauty  of  his  expression.  He  leads  to  the 
core  of  the  plot  from  many  sides  at  once,  thereby  achieving 
that  complexity  praised  by  Aristotle  for  its  contribution  to 
drama.  He  does  this  in  an  intriguing  presentation  of  what 
seems  at  first  mere  fragments  in  the  story.  He  confronts  his 
heroes  with  symbols  of  a  visionary  world.  He  embodies  the 
plot  in  a  musical  stream  of  leitmotifs.  Perhaps  his  novels 
cannot  be  rationally  analyzed;  yet  they  effect  a  profound 
katharsis,  a  purging  of  pity  and  fear.  They  draw  out  our 
ability  to  sympathize  with  others  so  that  we  feel  something 
of  the  impact  and  extent  of  the  evil  befalling  them.  We 
fear,  moreover,  the  impending  evil  and  its  destructive  force 
— a  force  which  could  sweep  away  the  life  of  such  a  saint 
as  Chantal  de  Clergerie. 

Bernanos  particularly  excels  in  expressing  the  inexpres¬ 
sible.  His  dialogue  impresses  us  with  the  inadequacy  of  words 
to  define  supernatural  adventures.  Of  the  abbe  Donissan’s 
experience  of  mystical  joy  he  writes: 

The  abbe  Donissan,  however,  knew  joy.  Not  that  which  is  furtive, 
unstable,  now  lavished,  now  refused — but  another  more  certain 
joy,  equable,  ceaseless,  and,  as  it  were,  pitiless — like  to  another  life 
within  life,  to  the  blooming  of  a  new  life. 

And  later: 

It  was  not  true  peace  ...  it  was  not  the  weariness  of  an  over¬ 
wrought  soul  .  .  .  nor  was  it  self-abasement  of  a  great  love. 
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In  Joy  he  describes  the  prayer  and  ecstasy  of  Chantal  in 
these  terms: 

Was  it  prayer?  To  tell  the  truth  she  did  not  know,  nor  would 
she  have  dared  give  a  name  to  what  was  for  her  only  a  strange 
suspension  of  pain  and  joy,  a  slow  melting  of  the  one  and  the  other 
into  a  unique,  indefinable  sentiment  made  up  of  tenderness  and  trust, 
an  uneasy  and  yet  sweet  quest. 

He  views  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  not  as  two 
unrelated  entities  but  rather  as  two  sides  of  the  same  reality. 
He  even  harmonizes  the  analogy  with  the  mentality  of  his 
heroes  so  that  the  symbols  perfectly  fit  the  characters.  The 
abbe  Donissan,  in  the  reaction  to  his  first  experience  of  mys¬ 
tical  grace  is  compared  to  an  orchestra  leader  who  "catches 
the  first,  imperceptible  vibration  of  the  wrong  note,  but  too 
late  to  stop  the  explosion.”  The  little  Chantal  of  Joy ,  in 
complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  says  simply  ".  .  .  even 
though  I  were  to  die  in  ten  minutes,  I  would  want  to  have 
Our  Lord’s  permission  first,  like  a  child,  no,  not  even — like 
an  innocent  puppy  who  takes  a  last  gasp  of  fresh  air,  a  last 
drink  of  clear  water,  and  runs  to  his  death  at  the  heels  of 
his  master.”  Her  first  perception  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
world  is  compared  to  the  experience  of  "a  man  fallen  asleep 
at  dawn,  who  wakes  in  the  blinding  light  of  noon  with  the 
serenity  of  daybreak  still  in  his  eyes.” 

Unforgettable  are  the  analogies  of  the  cure  of  Ambri- 
court,  of  theoretical  faith  with  mystical  faith,  of  ordinary 
prayer  with  contemplation: 

You  do  not  lose  faith,  it  merely  ceases  to  inform  your  life.  .  .  . 
When  an  educated  man  gradually  comes  to  tuck  away  his  belief 
in  some  corner  of  his  brain,  where  he  can  find  it  again  upon  re¬ 
flection,  were  he  still  to  have  some  feeling  for  what  no  longer 
exists,  for  what  could  have  been,  you  could  not  call  such  an  ab¬ 
stract  sign  as  this  faith,  which  is  no  more  faith  .  .  .  than  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  Cygnus  is  a  swan. 
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This  cure  of  Ambricourt  sings  his  mystical  hymn  to  the 
sun  in  a  technical  age  not  in  the  recesses  of  a  monastery, 
but  rather  on  the  back  seat  of  a  motorcycle  as  he  rides  over 
hills  and  through  valleys,  as  though  he  were  in  a  super¬ 
natural  flight  which  encompasses  the  spiritual  reality: 

The  roar  of  the  engine  rose  higher  and  higher  until  it  gave  out 
only  one  note  of  an  extraordinary  purity.  It  was  like  the  song  of 
light,  it  was  light  itself,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  following,  with  my 
own  eyes,  in  its  huge  curve,  its  stupendous  ascension.  The  country¬ 
side  did  not  come  towards  us,  it  opened  out  on  all  sides,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  dangerous  skid  of  the  road,  seemed  to  turn  majestically 
on  itself,  like  a  door  to  another  world. 

Although  literary  critics  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
Bernanos’  greatness  as  a  novelist,  they  are  now  almost  with¬ 
out  reserve  in  their  praise.  Such  comments  as  the  following 
by  Helmut  Hatzfeld,  in  his  essay,  "Georges  Bernanos,”  are 
representative  of  the  importance  and  esteem  which  Bernanos 
is  finally  being  accorded: 

Bernanos’  work,  which  one  leaves  with  the  same  feeling  of  puri¬ 
fication  and  enrichment  by  true  values  with  which  one  leaves  a 
Racinian  tragedy,  is  in  its  subject  matter  and  style  nevertheless 
a  child  of  the  generation  "entre-les-deux-guerres.”  It  has  as  its 
general  theme  the  moral  and  social  disintegration  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  no  more  and  no  less  than  have  the  works  of  Pirandello, 
James  Joyce,  or  Marcel  Proust. 

Even  though  his  novels  are  built  upon  Catholic  doctrine, 
they  are  nonetheless  comprehensible  and  enjoyable  to  non- 
Catholics  and  to  non-Christians  as  well.  Gaeton  Picon,  au¬ 
thor  of  Georges  Bernanos ,  a  non-Christian  himself,  has  great 
admiration  for  Bernanos’  work.  This  admiration,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  stems  from  the  power  of  his  novels — a  power  arising 
from  "his  participation  in  a  universe  both  commonplace 
and  visionary,  heavy  with  the  slime  and  passions  of  the  earth 
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but  crossed  with  flashes  of  supernatural  light.”  Bernanos 
has  truly  presented  a  balance  between  agony  and  joy  by 
fidelity  of  portraiture  to  the  reality  of  life. 

Bernanos,  it  seems,  cannot  be  judged  according  to  the 
usual  criteria.  His  denunciation  of  indifference,  idleness, 
false  realism,  of  "right-thinking”  people,  may  appear  exag¬ 
gerated  or  even  offensive  to  some.  But  the  persistence  of  his 
impact  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  aspects 
of  his  work.  He  knows  that  certain  scenes  will  impress  us  the 
more,  as  we  penetrate  them  the  less,  and  that  ambiguity,  in 
addition  to  being  a  spiritual  symbol,  is  an  artistic  device. 
He  is  a  writer  toward  whom  we  must  reach.  His  artistry 
is  no  mere  surface  embellishment,  but  rather  a  probing  be¬ 
neath  the  surface. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  reading  him  are  not  those 
of  ambiguity,  of  innuendo,  or  of  multiple  meaning.  He  does 
not  choose  to  be  obscure;  in  fact,  in  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan , 
as  one  example,  he  repeatedly  tells  us  that  the  abbe  Donissan 
is  a  saint,  that  he  is  like  the  cure  of  Ars,  that  he  lacks  spir¬ 
itual  guidance,  that  he  unwittingly  smothers  the  super¬ 
natural  graces  which  should  have  brought  him  joy.  Yet  the 
difficulty  remains.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  myopic  vision 
of  modern  man  who,  because  he  can  understand  only  the 
sufferings  of  the  body,  will  sicken  at  the  sight  of  the  abbe 
Donissan’s  blood-spattered  wall  and  at  the  same  time  remain 
unaffected  and  even  annoyed  by  his  spiritual  suffering. 
Bernanos  will  always  have  a  limited  audience.  He  cannot 
be  popular  as  long  as  modern  man  is  more  worried  by  a 
toothache  than  by  a  venial  sin. 

Bernanos  has  had  a  particular  influence  on  other  French 
novelists  through  his  emphasis  on  the  supernatural  in  an  era 
of  secularism.  He  has  revealed  with  consummate  art  the 
shining  light  through  which  grace  pierces  human  shadows. 
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The  universality  of  his  message,  moreover,  will  undoubtedly 
earn  for  Bernanos  a  place  not  only  among  novelists  of  French 
society  at  one  moment  of  its  history  but  also  among  the 
great  Christian  novelists  throughout  the  world.  He  is  truly 
a  giant  among  contemporary  Catholic  writers. 


Caliban 

"Noble  savage,”  child  of  filth, 

Fool’s  fool. 

Bad  son  of  a  worse  mother. 

Poor  foil  of  all  that  comes  to  nothing. 
Caliban  is  everywhere  and  alltime  evil, 
Always  someone  never  seeing  he  is  stupid, 
Lusting,  lunging  lump  of  loveless  clay, 
Spoiling  the  untouchable. 

A  blot  upon  the  world, 

The  elemental  man 
In  his  natural  state 
is  Caliban. 


Ellen  L.  Kelly ,  ’60 
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Moon  Manners 

Madge  Devereux ,  ’59 

E  live  in  the  age  of  science;  our  newspapers 
recount  the  details  of  the  latest  launchings  into  space.  Mis¬ 
siles,  rockets,  and  interplanetary  communication  are  topics 
of  the  day.  Suppositions  on  special  speed,  lunar  launchings, 
and  planetary  positions  are  mere  bridge-table  chatter. 

There  have  been  some  successful  invasions  of  outer  space. 
At  present,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  word  of  science,  there 
are  at  least  two  dogs,  a  small  family  of  mice,  and  an  old 
orangutan  orbitting  around  in  outer  space.  Human  excur¬ 
sions  seem  imminent,  and  because  being  modern  means  being 
prepared,  I  have  a  list  of  the  things  to  take  along  when  moon 
travel  materializes. 

If  I  had  a  choice  of  companions  I’d  choose  Emily  Post, 
because  one  must  be  up  on  one’s  moon  manners,  and  supper 
served  spacial  style  may  pose  its  problems.  If  Emily  were 
not  available,  I’d  ask  Perle  Mesta.  She’d  be  a  great  help  if 
I  decided  to  entertain.  According  to  all  reports,  she  is  equal 
to  any  situation,  and  planetary  protocol  is  as  yet  an  un¬ 
developed  field. 

I  would  also  invite  Jules  Verne  and  George  Orwell,  if  it 
were  before  1984.  Aldous  Huxley  could  begin  a  new  series, 
Moon  World ,  and  if  he  took  a  second  trip,  Moon  World  Re¬ 
visited r.  Edward  R.  Murrow  is  a  must.  He  would  really 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  the  first  moon-to-moon 
interview.  If  I  were  sure  that  there  is  Room  Service  on  the 
moon,  I’d  ask  Eloise;  I  don’t  know  about  Nanny  since  she 
is  rather  tired,  tired,  tired.  Skipperdee  could  be  the  first 
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interspacial  turtle  wearing  sneakers.  If  I  still  had  room  on 
my  space  ship,  I’d  invite  Anthony  Perkins — just  because  he’s 
Anthony  Perkins. 

There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  about  moon  vacations, 
and  one  can’t  be  sure  just  what  will  be  needed.  A  few  books 
may  prevent  any  planetary  boredom.  Great  Expectations 
seems  apropos.  Pilgrim's  Progress  just  might  be  readable  on 
the  moon,  and  maybe  I’d  even  finish  The  Forsyte  Saga. 

Clothing  wouldn’t  present  much  difficulty.  A  Junior 
Spaceman’s  suit  could  be  purchased  at  any  well  equipped 
Five  and  Ten,  or  if  they  were  out  of  stock,  I  could  invert 
an  old  fish  bowl  and  turn  my  cowboy  suit  inside  out.  I 
think  I’d  ask  Linus  of  Charlie  Brown  fame  for  his  blanket, 
because  as  we  whirled  through  light  years,  space  months, 
and  moon  minutes,  I  might  feel  just  a  little  insecure. 

A  trip  to  the  moon  offers  great  possibilities  for  a  few 
humanitarian  acts.  I  could  take  along  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
solve  the  problems  of  the  U.N.  unless,  of  course,  he  decided 
to  veto  the  trip.  Mr.  Batista  seems  at  loose  ends  at  the 
moment.  Perhaps  he  would  enjoy  the  excursion. 

Food  supplies  might  prove  problematic.  Mr.  Orwell, 
however,  could  always  serve  a  seven-course  capsule  affair 
that  might  necessitate  an  appendix  to  the  latest  manual  of 
dining  etiquette. 

As  my  trip  to  the  moon  materializes,  there  might  be  a  few 
additions  to  the  list.  Scientists  might  insist  that  I  include 
instruments  for  measuring  the  size  of  the  Milky  Way.  His¬ 
torians,  no  doubt,  would  suggest  a  few  pieces  of  parchment 
on  which  to  record  scientific  data.  Linguists,  I’m  sure, 
would  be  interested  in  samples  of  moon  phonics.  Anthro¬ 
pologists  would  clamor  for  any  stones  or  pictures — signs  of 
early  moon  culture.  Sociologists  might  wonder  about  the 
impact  of  group  dynamics  among  moon-men,  and  they 
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might  even  want  to  send  them  up  a  copy  of  The  Organi¬ 
zation  Man.  Philosophers  would  be  concerned  with  the 
growth  of  scientific  positivism,  and  they  might  even  wonder 
whether  moon  men  are  because  they  think  or  think  because 
they  are. 

These  scientific  theories  on  the  aspects  of  moon  trips  are 
unlimited.  I  think,  however,  that  regardless  of  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  hypotheses,  I  might  be  tempted  to  include  a  giant  box 
of  crackers,  because  from  here  Old  Mister  Moon  still  re¬ 
sembles  a  huge  hunk  of  cheese. 


Tracer 


Wind  is  a  whispering,  swooshing  of  daisies, 
Wind  is  a  catch-me-quick  playmate  of  breeze, 
Wind  is  a  waving  and  straining  of  branches, 
Wind  is  a  walloping  crashnote  of  trees. 


Eileen  Kennedy ,  ’60 
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An  Unnatural  Death 

Eileen  Kennedy ,  ’ 60 

J UST  a  crack  of  sunlight  filtered  into  the  room 
where  the  shade  had  slipped  up  a  little.  It  gave  the  room 
an  eerie,  grayish  look,  outlining  the  wooden  bureau,  chair, 
and  highboy  against  the  still  darkened  walls.  Joel  awoke 
matter-of-factly.  He  hadn’t  set  the  alarm.  By  now,  he  was 
used  to  waking  in  this  dark  before  dawn.  Quietly  Joel 
yawned,  turing  over  on  his  side.  His  wife  Maria  lay  beside 
him.  In  the  dimness,  he  could  see  the  smooth  outline  of  her 
face.  Maria  was  beautiful.  Her  face  was  sensitive,  smooth. 
Joel  knew  she’d  never  have  wrinkled  skin.  Maria  was  asleep 
now.  Joel  slipped  out  of  the  bed  quietly,  so  that  he  wouldn’t 
wake  her.  He  was  a  large  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
His  face  was  hardened  from  the  wind,  hardened  from  so 
many  years’  work  on  the  farm.  Quickly  Joel  climbed  into 
his  work  clothes,  walked  into  the  bathroom,  and  turned  on 
the  faucets  hard. 

Through  the  window,  he  could  see  each  part  of  the  country¬ 
side  coming  awake.  Up  on  the  mountain,  in  the  now  early 
spring,  a  small  stream  of  water  was  shooting  downward. 
Joel  couldn’t  always  see  the  water  so  clearly,  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  played  tricks  with  it  sometimes,  making  it  sparkle. 
Joel  could  hear  a  quiet  clucking,  too,  very  far  away. 

The  stairs  creaked  under  his  shoes  when  he  went  down¬ 
stairs.  The  house  was  old.  It  belonged  to  his  father  and  had 
belonged  to  his  father  before  him.  The  family  had  always 
been  farming  people.  They  grew  up  with  the  soil.  His  father 
had  begun  raising  goats,  too,  beautiful  goats  that  took  prizes 
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in  all  the  fairs.  They  were  his  father’s  pride.  Most  of  the 
people  in  Amatur  were  farmers.  The  old  Swiss  village  was 
snuggled  between  two  mountains.  Everything  in  the  village 
was  precious — the  grocery  stores,  trade  shops,  the  church. 
Especially,  the  church.  Old  Father  Gewold  had  been  born 
in  Amatur.  He  had  loved  the  church  as  a  child  and  wouldn’t 
allow  anything  to  change  it — not  the  carved  crucifix  over 
the  altar,  nor  the  wooden  benches,  nor  the  stained  glass 
windows.  Tourists  came  to  Amatur  in  the  winter  to  ski. 
They  donated  money  to  the  church.  All  winter  the  tourists 
stayed,  but  it  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  land  became  alive 
again,  that  the  people  loved  their  village  most. 

Joel  flicked  up  the  window  shades  on  his  way  in  to  the 
kitchen.  As  always,  he  hummed  to  himself,  putting  on  water 
for  coffee.  Joel  liked  this  time  of  day,  the  part  that  belonged 
only  to  him.  Maria  wouldn’t  awaken  for  another  half  hour 
to  get  his  father’s  breakfast  and  begin  her  work  for  the  day. 
Joel  would  go  out  on  the  hills  then,  but  he  had  this  time 
to  himself.  When  the  coffee  was  made,  Joel  sat  down  in  the 
scrubbed  kitchen.  It  was  then  he  heard  the  rush  up  the  back 
porch. 

Joel  jumped  to  his  feet  when  Hanson  broke  through  the 
door.  The  man’s  face  was  pale.  His  eyes  were  wild,  staring. 
"Sit  down,  man!”  Joel  grabbed  a  chair  to  sit  him  in.  "What’s 
the  matter  with  you?” 

"Lord,  Joel,  Peters  just  told  me.  The  avalanche!” 

"What  avalanche?”  Joel  stammered.  "What  the  devil’re 
you  talking  about?” 

"The  avalanche,  Joel.  We’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here!” 
Hanson  stood  up  shakily.  "The  big  rock  up  on  the  pass 
is  the  only  thing  holding  back  thousands  of  rocks  that’re 
going  to  be  on  top  of  the  village  any  minute.  Peters  saw  it 
from  his  house.  It’s  a  freak  accident,  Joel.  We  should’ve 
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all  been  killed  last  night.  Killed  without  ever  having  known 
it!” 

Hanson  was  shouting  now,  pushing  his  hands  through  his 
hair.  Joel  watched  him.  He  didn’t  think  he  could  go  wild 
like  Hanson.  Only  a  slow  panic  was  growing  inside  him. 
It  numbed  his  body.  He  had  to  take  Maria  and  his  father 
away  from  this  death  before  everyone  in  the  village  crowded 
the  road,  bringing  the  rocks  down  faster  with  their  scream¬ 
ing. 

"God,  Joel,”  Hanson  was  shaking  all  over.  "I’ve  got  to 
get  back  to  the  house.  They  were  running  around  like  head¬ 
less  chickens  when  I  left.  Take  only  what  you  need,  Joel, 
and  get  Maria  and  your  father  out  of  here — before  it’s  too 
late!” 

Hanson  slammed  the  door  after  him  louder  than  when 
he  had  come  in.  Joel  shuddered.  He  imagined  that  the  slam 
would  send  the  avalanche  hurtling  down  on  top  of  them. 
Nothing  happened.  He  ran  to  the  window.  In  the  quiet 
outside,  water  still  trickled  down  from  the  mountain,  but 
Joel  couldn’t  hear  the  clucking  anymore.  There  was  a  loud¬ 
er  noise  now — a  bellowing  inside  him.  He  couldn’t  see  the 
part  of  the  mountain  where  Peters  lived  either — the  part 
holding  the  rocks. 

Joel  wheeled  around  and  bounded  back  up  the  stairs. 
Maria  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  pushing  her  hair 
back  from  her  face.  "What  was  the  racket,  Joel?”  she 
yawned.  "It  woke  me.” 

Suddenly  Joel  could  feel  the  real  danger.  Panic  came  over 
him  again.  In  a  minute,  he  had  told  his  wife  of  the  rocks 
and  of  everybody’s  terror.  "The  whole  lifetime  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  people,”  he  finished,  "wiped  out  in  one  sweep.” 

Maria  stared  at  him.  He  saw  fright  come  to  her  eyes,  but 
for  only  one  minute.  She  pressed  her  hands  into  the  bed- 
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clothes,  wetting  her  lips.  'Til  pack,  Joel.  Food  and  heavy 
clothing.  It’ll  be  cold  at  night.” 

Maria  glanced  up  when  a  door  clicked  out  in  the  hallway. 
Joel’s  father  faltered  into  the  room.  He  was  an  old  man, 
his  face  unshaven,  his  clothes  just  pulled  on.  He  was 
stretching  suspenders  over  his  bony  shoulders. 

"Pa,”  Joel  spoke  quietly.  "Go  downstairs.  Now.  I’ll  be 
down  in  a  minute.”  The  old  man  shrugged  as  though  used 
to  being  told  what  to  do  and  turned  from  the  room.  They 
heard  his  slow  creaks  down  the  stairs.  "How  shall  we  tell 
him,  Maria?”  Joel  said,  sinking  onto  the  bed.  "He’s  so  old.” 

His  wife  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  the  bureau,  hurriedly 
arranging  her  long  hair.  "He’ll  understand.”  She  spoke  to 
Joel’s  reflection. 

For  a  minute  Joel  watched  her.  "It  will  kill  him,”  he 
mumbled,  walking  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  parlor,  his  father  was  looking  out  the  front  window. 
The  only  road  out  of  the  village  ran  by  the  house.  "Pa,” 
Joel  didn’t  know  how  to  begin.  "There’s  bad  news.” 

"I  thought  as  much.”  The  old  man  put  his  hand  on  a 
chair,  turning  slowly. 

"An  avalanche.  It’s  hanging  over  us,  Pa.  A  death  right 
on  top  of  us.”  Joel  felt  tired.  "It  does  no  good  to  get  pan¬ 
icky,  Pa.  Everyone  has  to  leave  the  village  right  away. 
Maria’s  packing.”  Already  he  could  see  the  people  coming 
down  the  road.  He  could  hear  their  voices,  too,  through 
the  window. 

"An  avalanche?”  His  father  didn’t  seem  to  understand. 
"What  do  you  mean — leave?  You  know  I  can’t  leave.”  The 
old  man  sounded  like  a  boy  pleading.  Joel  watched  him.  His 
father’s  hands  hung  useless.  His  stubby  chin  twisted,  as  he 
tried  to  make  words. 

"Pa,  don’t  be  silly.  Why  can’t  you  leave?” 
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The  old  man  looked  at  him  quietly,  his  face  troubled. 
"My  goats,  Joel.  They’d  die  without  me.” 

"Your  goats!  They’ll  die  with  you  if  you  stay.  And  what 
good  will  that  do  anyone?”  Joel  was  shouting  now,  pacing 
back  and  forth.  The  noise  outside  was  becoming  even  louder. 

"I’ll  stay  here,  Joel.”  His  father  nodded,  falling  into  his 
favorite  leather  chair. 

Joel  wheeled  about.  "Don’t  be  stubborn,  Pa.  You  know 
you  can’t  stay.  You’ll  die  if  you  stay!” 

The  old  man  didn’t  answer.  He  began  to  rock  slowly. 
"Is  the  coffee  made,  Joel?” 

"Pa,  be  reasonable!”  Joel  was  on  his  knees  beside  his  father. 
"It’s  only  a  matter  of  time,  of  very  precious  time.  We  must 
get  away  from  here — quickly!” 

His  father’s  eyes  became  bleary.  "Don’t  ask  me,  Son,” 
he  pleaded.  Take  your  wife  and  go.  You  can  begin  again.” 
He  glanced  to  a  faded  picture  on  top  of  the  mantle.  "I’ll 
stay  with  your  mother.”  He  stopped  a  minute,  looking  at 
the  old  photograph.  "Yes,  I’ll  stay.” 

People  were  streaming  by  outside.  Joel  looked  out.  His 
neighbors  were  running  animal-like  down  the  road.  The 
sun  was  higher  in  the  sky.  Joel  thought  the  whole  village 
must  have  been  alerted.  Some  families  were  already  riding 
by  in  loaded  wagons.  Children  were  crying.  Old  women 
rode,  their  heads  wagging,  mumbling  superstitions.  Dogs 
barked,  kicking  dirt  into  the  air.  Joel  turned  away. 

Maria  came  downstairs,  her  arms  filled.  Joel  felt  useless. 
He  couldn’t  think  of  any  way  to  help  his  wife.  If  his  father 
didn’t  give  in,  there’d  be  no  sense  in  getting  ready,  anyhow. 
He  watched  Maria  balance  a  pile  of  clothes,  opening  the 
front  door. 

At  the  front  gate,  Maria  piled  jackets,  blankets,  and  boxes 
onto  the  wagon — the  wagon  they’d  so  often  driven  in,  set- 
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ting  out  for  a  fair.  She  shivered  in  the  chilly  air.  Every  few 
minutes,  she  glanced  up  at  the  monstrous  mountains  and 
yanked  the  ropes  tighter  around  the  sides  of  the  wagon. 
She  felt  people  rushing  by  her  in  a  frenzy.  Johan,  the  baker, 
shouted  out  from  his  cart,  "You’d  better  get  going,  Maria.” 
She  half  heard  him  yell,  "Tell  Joel,  Father  Gewold  is  organ¬ 
izing  everybody  in  town.  From  what  they  say,  there’s  no 
earthly  reason  for  that  pile  of  rocks  to  be  staying  where 
it  is.  It’ll  be  down  any  minute.”  Fiza,  Johan’s  little  wife, 
was  buttoning  sweaters  on  their  two  boys.  Food  and  clothes 
bulged  from  their  cart.  Fiza’s  hair  was  still  in  curlers.  "You 
won’t  be  able  to  get  by  on  this  road  in  another  twenty 
minutes,”  Johan  said,  twisting  around  in  his  seat.  "You’ll 
be  stampeded!” 

Maria  faltered  with  the  effort  of  putting  a  box  on  the 
wagon.  Fler  arms  wouldn’t  move.  "It’s  no  use,”  she  thought, 
looking  up  at  the  steep  mountains,  almost  hanging  over 
them.  Suddenly,  she  began  to  cry.  It  was  unnatural  to  wait 
for  a  death. 

Inside  the  house,  Joel  paced  back  and  forth  in  the  parlor. 
The  old  room,  its  wooden  furniture,  heavy  drapery,  and 
hooked  rug  were  so  familiar.  His  father  was  still  in  his  chair, 
chewing  on  his  pipe.  "Come  on,  Pa.  We’ll  be  going  in  a 
minute.” 

"Joel,  I  told  you.  I’ll  be  staying  here.  I  can  take  care  of 
things.” 

"Don’t  be  a  mule,  Pa!”  Joel  snarled.  "Do  you  hear  that 
yelling  outside?  Everyone  is  trying  to  get  away.  There’s 
nothing  beautiful  in  a  doomed  town.  Don’t  you  know 
you’re  killing  us  all  by  not  letting  us  leave!”  Joel’s  voice 
broke  and  he  stopped.  "I’m  sorry,  Pa.” 

Joel  felt  crushed,  sick  all  over.  He  couldn’t  think  straight. 
From  behind  him,  he  heard  the  front  door  slam.  "Joel?” 
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he  heard  his  name.  When  he  turned,  Father  Gewold  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  with  Maria.  "Let  me  talk  to  him.” 
The  old  priest’s  figure  was  stooped.  He  put  his  hand  on 
Joel’s  shoulder  so  convincingly  that  the  young  man  left, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

"He  saw  me  crying  outside.”  Maria  answered  her  hus¬ 
band’s  look.  "We’re  ready  anytime,  Joel.” 

"We  don’t  have  much  time  left,”  Joel  sighed.  "God, 
Maria,  I’d  better  put  you  on  one  of  the  wagons.  I  can  meet 
you  later.” 

"No!”  His  wife’s  face  was  set.  "I’m  waiting  for  you.” 
There  was  a  rumble  outside  and  the  screams  of  people.  "It’s 
coming  now!”  Maria  threw  herself  on  Joel’s  shoulder,  her 
hands  over  her  eyes. 

"No,  not  yet,”  Joel  whispered,  not  quite  knowing  why 
he  said  it.  He  drew  his  arms  around  her.  "But  it  can’t  be 
long  now.” 

In  the  inner  room,  Father  Gewold  watched  the  old  man. 
"Won’t  you  leave  with  me,  Eric?”  he  pleaded.  The  priest 
had  grown  up  with  the  old  man.  He  could  read  meaning 
in  his  face. 

"How  can  I,  Father?  This  is  the  only  home  I  know.” 
The  old  man  turned  in  his  chair.  "Why  won’t  everyone  let 
me  alone?” 

"Eric,  if  it’s  hard  for  you  to  leave,  think  how  I  feel  leaving 
God’s  home.”  Father  Gewold  searched  the  old  man’s  face. 
"Our  church  has  been  enriched  by  so  many  good  people, 
Eric.  And  I’m  leaving  all  that  beauty — alone.  I  haven’t  a 
family  to  help  me,  Eric.”  The  priest  wiped  his  forehead. 
"God  has  blessed  us.  He  could  have  destroyed  us  last  night, 
without  a  warning.  We  don’t  think  of  that.  We  think  only 
of  the  evil.  But  what  does  it  matter  that  He  takes  our 
homes?  He’s  given  us  another  chance  at  life.  Think  of  how 
good  God  is,  Eric.  Think  only  of  that!” 
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How  can  these  lead  to  a  rewarding  career?  Being  a  plumber’s 
helper  seems  the  answer,  so  Prue  applies  for  a  Social  Security 
number,  and  after  a  succession  of  local  jobs,  she  is  sent  to 
Choctaw,  Rhode  Island,  to  take  complete  charge  of  the 
Choctaw  Plumber’s  Helpers  Bureau. 

Threading  pipes,  plunging  snake  wire,  bringing  running 
water  into  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  families — these  prove 
challenging  and  rewarding.  But  the  most  inspiring  part  of 
her  job  is  convincing  the  local  master  plumbers  that  the 
feminine  viewpoint  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  their 
firms. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  Prue  should  find  the  solution 
to  her  personal  problems  within  the  happy  confines  of  Choc¬ 
taw.  Roger  Clayfeet,  a  young  Rhode  Islander  of  Navajo 
ancestry,  befriends  her  when  the  town  unjustly  accuses  her 
of  removing  the  gold  washers  from  the  drain  of  Mr.  Duck¬ 
worth  Fleetwell,  Choctaw’s  number  one  citizen.  It  is  not 
until  Prue  undergoes  the  stark  terror  of  losing  Roger  in  the 
fog  of  an  August  night  that  she  realizes  that  she  has  been 
hopelessly  in  love  with  him  since  that  morning  in  June  when 
he  staggered  over  the  threshold  of  the  Plumber’s  Helpers 
Bureau. 

The  story  of  Prue’s  thrilling  summer  will  appeal  to  any 
girl  who  knows  the  importance  of  proper  plumbing  in 
keeping  a  nation  strong  and  healthy. 

Prue’s  personally  perfected  plumbing  tricks  are  collected 
in  a  little  manual  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
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For  older  girls 
Marian  McDonnell ,  ’61 


A  Practical  Look  at  Education 

Sheila  Thomson ,  ’60 

"When  the  United  States  opened  her  eyes  on  a 
certain  October  morning  in  1957,  she  faced  the  beginning 
of  the  Space  Age  and,  with  it,  an  unfamiliar  feeling  of  fear 
and  insecurity.  The  cause  was  Russia’s  Sputnik,  the  first 
artificial  satellite,  hurtling  around  the  earth  a  few  hundred 
miles  above  us.  This  undeniable  proof  of  the  enemy’s  prow¬ 
ess  came  as  a  shock  for  millions  of  complacent  Americans 
who  believed  that  their  country  was  supreme  in  all  areas. 

When  the  preliminary  astonishment  subsided,  there  re¬ 
mained  the  major  question — are  we  running  a  poor  second 
to  the  Russians  in  the  field  of  technology?  If  so,  why?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  James  Killian,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology,  this  country  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  in  many  fields: 

In  pure  nuclear  physics,  the  U.  S.  excels  in  operating  experi¬ 
mental  equipment  and  in  experiments  carried  out  in  the  theoretical 
interpretation  of  experimental  results  and  in  basic  theory. 

It  is  also  his  opinion  that  the  United  States  is  strong  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and 
in  high  speed  calculating  machines. 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  the  Soviets’  Sputniks,  one 
containing  a  live  passenger,  Laika,  and  their  recent  aim  at 
the  moon  which  failed  by  a  mere  5,000  miles,  clearly  show 
that  they  are  superior  to  us  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
scientific  field.  They  are  also  offering  us  serious  challenge 
in  the  fields  of  oceanography,  rocket  propulsion,  theoretical 
mathematics,  and  space  medicine. 

Authorities  agree  that  we  must  act  now  if  we  wish  to 
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For  older  girls 
Marian  McDonnell ,  ’61 


A  Practical  Look  at  Education 

Sheila  Thomson,  ’60 
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artificial  satellite,  hurtling  around  the  earth  a  few  hundred 
miles  above  us.  This  undeniable  proof  of  the  enemy’s  prow¬ 
ess  came  as  a  shock  for  millions  of  complacent  Americans 
who  believed  that  their  country  was  supreme  in  all  areas. 

When  the  preliminary  astonishment  subsided,  there  re¬ 
mained  the  major  question — are  we  running  a  poor  second 
to  the  Russians  in  the  field  of  technology?  If  so,  why?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  James  Killian,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology,  this  country  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  in  many  fields: 

In  pure  nuclear  physics,  the  U.  S.  excels  in  operating  experi¬ 
mental  equipment  and  in  experiments  carried  out  in  the  theoretical 
interpretation  of  experimental  results  and  in  basic  theory. 

It  is  also  his  opinion  that  the  United  States  is  strong  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and 
in  high  speed  calculating  machines. 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  the  Soviets’  Sputniks,  one 
containing  a  live  passenger,  Laika,  and  their  recent  aim  at 
the  moon  which  failed  by  a  mere  5,000  miles,  clearly  show 
that  they  are  superior  to  us  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
scientific  field.  They  are  also  offering  us  serious  challenge 
in  the  fields  of  oceanography,  rocket  propulsion,  theoretical 
mathematics,  and  space  medicine. 

Authorities  agree  that  we  must  act  now  if  we  wish  to 
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retain  our  present  lead  in  some  fields  and  overtake  Russia 
in  others.  Although  we  cannot  immediately  correct  our 
present  precarious  situation,  we  can  take  measures  which 
will  become  effective  in  the  future.  This  necessitates  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  educational  requirements  and  goals.  Our 
schools  simply  are  not  providing  us  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  scientists  for  a  Spage  Age  challenge. 

Both  educators  and  scientists  agree  that  our  public  edu¬ 
cational  system  has  lost  sight  of  its  prime  goal — intellectual 
training.  In  many  cases,  the  basic  studies,  such  as  foreign 
languages,  history,  English  and  science  have  been  replaced 
by  the  abuse  of  the  "life  adjustment”  theory.  Because  mo¬ 
tivation  of  the  learner  is  a  major  concern  of  modern  edu¬ 
cators,  this  principle  is  certainly  praiseworthy,  at  least  ob¬ 
jectively  speaking.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  the  student’s 
present  knowledge,  experience,  and  interests  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  exploration  of  the  unknown.  Many  educators 
have  erred,  however,  by  considering  the  student’s  present 
experience  as  an  end  in  itself. 

In  the  investigation  of  current  teaching  method,  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  technique  is  significant.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
Dewey  concept  of  the  function  of  learning — the  processes 
of  changing  behavior  patterns  through  appropriate  experi¬ 
ence  situations.  In  the  light  of  this  definition,  the  solution 
of  problems  would  be  the  goal  and  the  milieu  of  education. 

The  procedure  of  the  inductive  problem-solving  approach 
may  be  compared  with  the  scientific  method  which  is  at 
least  mentioned  in  chemistry  books.  It  consists  of  four  basic 
steps — clear  recognition  of  the  problem,  search  for  data, 
the  abstraction  of  significant  data,  and  generalization,  in¬ 
cluding  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  available  evidence  and 
a  conclusion — and  is  often  coupled  with  the  deductive  ap¬ 
proach  in  real  life.  This  method  is  of  special  significance  to 
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the  science  teacher,  for  it  gives  the  student  actual  experience 
in  the  scientific  approach,  even  though  it  may  occur  outside 
the  science  class. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  "life  adjustment”  theory,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  teacher  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this 
technique.  Contained  in  this  method  is  the  concept  of  a 
"child  centered”  education.  In  this  system,  the  class  has 
some  control  over  what  is  to  be  taught.  The  particular 
problem  to  be  solved  is  determined  by  the  class,  under  the 
direction  of  a  capable  teacher.  Because  it  is  common  for  the 
class  to  become  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  in  this  area,  the 
teacher  should  be  certain  that  the  proposed  problem  has 
educational  significance. 

Why  does  the  questioning  period  for  children  end  by  the 
time  they  reach  school,  the  place  where  that  endless  "why” 
could  be  answered?  What  has  caused  the  incipient  death  of 
intellectual  curiosity,  not  only  in  regard  to  science,  but  also 
in  the  case  of  the  three  R’s  and  their  high  school  equivalents? 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  great  debate  raging  today.  It  cannot 
be  resolved  simply,  for  it  involves  appraisal  of  our  total 
democratic  education. 

Although  many  months  ago,  Sputnik  disintegrated  when 
re-entering  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  it  still  serves  as  an  im¬ 
petus  for  the  revision  of  our  system  of  education.  We  now 
realize  the  importance  of  training  future  scientists  so  that 
we  may  implement  our  strength  and  develop  power  in 
others.  Sputnik  and  the  other  members  of  the  satellite  fam¬ 
ily  have  highlighted  science  as  a  concrete  topic  whose  results 
have  been  witnessed  by  many  "moon-watchers,”  and  for 
which  history,  English,  and  foreign  languages  are  necessary. 
It  has  also  made  science  a  little  more  glamorous,  for  who 
has  not  at  least  once  dreamed  of  being  the  first  human  being 
to  land  on  the  moon? 
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The  Important  Thing 

Myrna  Deveau ,  ’60 

M  ERRELLIS  sat  on  the  high  wooden  stool  and 
waited.  How  could  her  mother  have  known  she  needed 
glasses?  All  she  did  was  point  across  the  street  at  Joanie  .  .  . 
only  it  was  Sally.  But  that  didn’t  mean  anything. 

"Here  we  are.”  Dr.  Graham  was  holding  out  the  glasses 
and  smiling  at  her.  The  horrible  things  came  nearer. 

"I  don’t  want  them.”  Merrellis  picked  a  big  blue  square 
on  the  floor  and  stared  at  it. 

"Now,  now,  my  dear,  we’ll  just  .  .  . 

"I  don’t  WANT  them!” 

"Merrellis!”  Her  mother  looked  like  daddy  did  when 
he  meant  business. 

The  cold  handles  of  the  glasses  pressed  down  on  the  tops 
of  her  ears.  Merrellis  blinked  and  slid  off  the  stool. 

"Do  they  hurt,  dear?” 

"Nope.” 

"Can  you  see  all  right?” 

"Yup.” 

Her  mother  stood  up. 

"Well,  goodbye,  doctor,  and  thank  you  so  much.”  She 
smiled.  "Say  'Thank  you,’  Merrellis.” 

Merrellis  stared  at  a  white  square. 

"Thank  you.” 

Outside,  everything  was  very  bright  and  shiny,  and  the 
sunshine  hurt  her  eyes.  Sometimes,  even,  the  sidewalk  looked 
all  slanty-up.  She  wished  she’d  fall  and  smash  the  glasses 
into  little  pieces.  Everybody  was  going  to  laugh  at  her.  She 
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wanted  to  run  home  so  no  one  would  see  her  ’til  afternoon 
at  school.  The  girls  wouldn’t  play  with  her  any  more. 
They’d  point  and  make  fun  of  her  like  they  did  Jimmy  Tyna 
with  the  three  melted  fingers.  That’s  what  the  kids  called 
them  because  they  were  only  little  bumps  like  a  way-down- 
burned  candle. 

"Merrellis,  slow  down.  There’s  no  need  to  run.”  Her 
mother  never,  never  hurried. 

"But  I— I  want  to  see  if — if  my  turtle’s  climbed  up  the 
bowl.  Remember,  he  fell  out  before?” 

"I  put  a  screen  over  the  bowl  before  we  left.” 

"Oh.” 

"Wait  ’til  the  children  see  your  glasses  at  school  this  after¬ 
noon.  Won’t  they  be  surprised!” 

Merrellis  bit  her  lip  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"I’ve  never  seen  such  a  cute  pair.  They  suit  you.  And 
red  and  white  are  your  favorite  colors.  It’s  amazing  the 
different  kinds  they  have  nowadays.”  Her  mother  seemed 
so  pleased,  but  that  was  because  she  didn’t  know.  They 
might  as  well  be  purple  and  black. 

Merrellis  followed  her  up  the  front  stairs,  slammed  the 
screen  door,  and  ran  down  the  hall  to  her  bedroom.  She 
glared  at  her  face  in  the  mirror. 

"I  won’t  go  to  school.”  She  went  over  and  sat  on  the  bed 
and  punched  her  teddybear  in  the  stomach. 

"I  won’t,  I  won’t,  I  won’t.  They’ll  call  me  'googley- 
eyes.’  I  won’t  go  anymore.  I  hate  them.  I’ll  stay  in  bed 
with  the  covers  over  my  eyes  and  the  shades  down  and  the 
door  locked,  and  I  won’t  let  anybody  see  me  ’til  I’m  a 
grown-up  lady  and  I  don’t  have  to  wear  them  anymore, 
and  I’ll  be  beautiful  and  they’ll  all  say,  'Gee,  I  wish  I  looked 
like  her’.” 
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"Merrellis,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  how  your  turtle 
was.  The  screen  kept  him  in  the  bowl.” 

"Oh  .  .  .  yuh.” 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  dear?” 

"No.” 

"Well,  come  eat  your  dinner  then.  You’ll  be  late  for  the 
afternoon  session,  and  Miss  Henkle  only  gave  you  permission 
to  be  out  this  morning.” 

Merrellis  gave  the  bear  another  punch  in  the  stomach  and 
went  as  slowly  as  she  could  into  the  kitchen.  Her  mother 
came  out  of  the  pantry. 

"Better  eat  your  dinner  before  it’s  cold.  Your  notebook 
and  pencil-case  are  on  the  hall  table.  I  have  to  sort  some 
laundry.” 

Merrellis  chewed  every  bite  as  hard  as  she  could,  pretend¬ 
ing  it  was  the  red  and  white  glasses.  She  left  the  table  and 
began  to  tip-toe  back  toward  her  room. 

"Honey,  where  are  you  going?”  Her  mother  stood  in  the 
doorway  with  a  pile  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

"I  told  you  your  books  were  on  the  hall  table,  remember?” 

"Oh  .  .  .  yuh,  I  forgot.” 

"What  a  silly-head.  Hurry  up  now  or  you’ll  miss  the 
bell  .  .  .  and  your  glasses  really  look  very  nice.” 

Merrellis  pushed  open  the  screen  door  as  hard  as  she  could 
and  listened  to  the  extra-loud  bang  as  she  went  down  the 
stairs.  She  felt  eyes  watching  her  behind  every  single  win¬ 
dow,  all  the  way  down  the  street.  It  was  a  good  thing  Joanie 
was  already  in  school.  What  if  a  very  best  friend  made  fun 
of  someone?  She’d  never  speak  to  Joanie  again. 

The  kids  were  already  in  school.  She  didn’t  hear  them, 
so  they  must  be,  and  she  must  be  late.  She’d  have  to  walk 
right  into  class,  and  then  everybody  could  stare  at  her.  And 
then  that  Danny  Bowers  would  laugh  and  say  something 
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right  out,  and  all  the  other  kids  would  laugh.  Well  .  .  . 
she’d  scream  and  scare  them.  And  then  she’d  pull  Danny’s 
hair  and  kick  him  in  the  shins  and  tell  him  he’d  better  watch 
out  because  glasses  make  you  very  strong,  and  then  he’d 
cry  and  everybody  would  be  nice  to  her  because  they’d  see 
how  good  glasses  were. 

Merrellis  shivered,  took  a  big  breath,  and  opened  the  door 
to  her  classroom.  Miss  Henkle  looked  up,  and  the  kids  turned 
around. 

"You’re  late,  Merrellis.” 

"Yes,  Miss  Henkle.”  Merrellis  played  with  a  cut  on  her 
thumb.  She  wanted  to  run,  right  out  the  door  and  down 
the  street  and  ’way  far  away. 

"Hey,  lookit! — she  got  glasses!”  It  was  that  fresh  Danny. 
Merrellis  could  feel  her  face  getting  hot. 

"Why,  yes,  that’s  why  she’s  a  little  late,  I  guess.”  Miss 
Henkle  smiled  right  at  her,  and  then  gave  Danny  a  you- 
better-be-quiet  look.  But  Merrellis  still  felt  miserable. 

"Usually,  only  grownups  wear  glasses,  you  know.  Mer¬ 
rellis  must  be  growing  up.  That’s  something  to  be  very 
proud  of.” 

Merrellis  kept  her  head  down,  but  she  peeked  around,  and 
not  one  single  person  was  laughing. 

"I  hope  you’ll  write  a  composition  for  us  on  how  you  got 
your  new  glasses,  my  dear.” 

Merellis  looked  up.  Miss  Henkle  was  still  smiling.  Joanie 
was  up  front  waving  her  little  finger  and  saying,  "I  love  red 
and  white”  with  just  her  mouth.  It  looked  funny  and 
Merrillis  laughed. 

"You  may  be  seated  now.” 

"Yes,  Miss  Henkle,”  Merrellis  said. 
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Swatch 

Barbara  Putnam,  ’61 

W E  have  nothing  to  say  about  where  we  are  going 
to  be  born  or  where  we  are  going  to  live.  The  big,  black 
bulk  of  buildings  entices  the  country  lad.  The  tinctured 
patchwork  of  farm  lands  bedazzles  the  city  dweller.  But 
not  many  people  will  change  from  their  world  to  another. 
Youth  will  build  dreams  on  spongy  sands.  The  dreams  crum¬ 
ble  and  diffuse  in  waves  of  reality  and  time.  The  diamonds 
clutched  for  burn  and  frost-melt  in  the  hands. 

I  did  not  believe  all  this.  I  believed  that  anyone  could  get 
up  and  move  where  his  dreams  sent  him  and  be  happy,  until 
I  took  a  visitor  and  showed  him  where  I  live.  I  handed  him 
my  dwelling  place  for  a  time  to  let  him  explore  and  decide. 
He  accepted  what  I  offered.  He  crawled  out  of  his  gopher- 
holed  farm  land  and  entered  my  city. 

I  watched.  He  squinted  at  the  dingy  streets  and  down 
the  garbage-filled  alleyways.  He  peered  into  the  smutty 
faces  of  ruffians  and  into  the  hardened,  vacant  faces  that 
were  silhouetted  in  the  raw  glare  of  the  street  lights.  He 
rode  in  the  muffled  subway.  The  gloom  of  it  all  slapped  his 
face,  stung  his  eyes,  and  finally  released  him  onto  the  blind¬ 
ing,  rock  pavement.  He  walked  in  the  labyrinth  of  streets 
and  avenues.  He  became  lost.  He  heard  a  wail — of  life, 
perhaps  of  death.  He  heard  a  cry — a  baby,  perhaps  a  man. 
He  looked  up  ...  a  gargoyle  grinned. 

I  watched.  He  became  confused.  He  was  baffled  by  the 
power-packed  package  of  life  that  was  thrust  into  his  hands. 
He  could  not  untie  the  neon  ribbons  that  spelled  "Joe’s  Bar,” 
"Dollar  Day,”  "Now  Playing,”  and  "Dine  and  Dance.” 
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He  could  not  tear  off  the  steel-gray  wrappings  that  cover 
the  city.  He  did  not  know  how.  A  cold,  numb,  dumb  fear 
began  in  the  back  of  his  neck  and  spun  down  his  spine. 

I  watched.  I  knew  that  this  fear  made  him  want  what 
he  had  once  possessed.  He  wanted  his  green  safety  box,  a 
vault  fastened  so  tight,  so  securely  that  escape  is  absurd. 
He  wanted  the  asylum,  the  shelter  which  is  locked  in  the 
box.  He  did  not  want  foreign  shapes,  unpredictable  pas¬ 
sions.  He  did  not  want  the  crushing,  clamoring  masses  that 
inhabit  my  land. 

I  watched  as  he  left  my  world.  I  knew  his  thoughts  .  .  . 
dirty  people,  grease-smeared  streets,  brutish  mobs,  stifling 
chaos.  I  laughed  in  silence.  In  my  laughter  I  became  wise. 
In  my  silence  I  shouted  at  the  visitor’s  vanishing  back.  I 
slung  my  silent  words  like  rocks  into  the  widening  gap  be¬ 
tween  us.  "Don’t  try.  You  will  never  be  able  to  breathe 
air  peppered  with  sour  vapors  and  dirty  scraps  of  newspaper 
without  rasping  for  breath.  You  will  never  learn  to  look  at 
cracked,  charred  streets  and  see  etchings  of  life.  No  one  can 
teach  you  the  melody  and  rhythm  of  pounding,  padding 
feet  and  screeching  tin  horns.  Confusion,  dissonance,  and 
noise  is  all  that  you  will  ever  hear,  and  dirt  is  all  that  you 
will  ever  be  able  to  see  in  my  home.”  Soon  the  city  envel¬ 
oped  me.  It  smothered  and  suffocated  my  words.  The 
foreigner  disappeared. 

I  stood  on  the  curb  watching  the  lights  blink  on  and  off, 
on  and  off.  Then,  in  an  instant,  memories  flooded  towards 
me  in  a  gigantic  wave  of  color,  breaking  over  my  head  and 
startling  me  with  the  thundering  realization  of  our  different 
lives. 

Red  is  his  barn,  a  robin  in  the  Spring.  Red  is  my  memory 
of  a  splattered  sidewalk,  a  siren  wail,  some  tears,  and  a  for¬ 
gotten  thing.  Country  green  is  unploughed  fields.  City 
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green  flashes  "Go,”  and  wheels  roll  and  rush  up  the  streets 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  maze  of  buildings.  For  him,  orange 
sizzles  in  the  flames  that  camouflaged  his  neighbor’s  house 
last  summer.  For  me,  orange  lies  in  a  soft,  slimy,  pulpish 
mess  that  sometimes  covers  Market  Street  when  the  gangs 
leave.  I  stepped  down  from  the  curb,  crossed  the  street  in 
a  jig-saw  gait,  and  went  home. 

I  know  that  some  will  tell  me  that  my  city  is  dirty.  My 
reply  is  .  .  .  Dirty?  Yes,  my  city  is  dirty;  dirty  from  num¬ 
berless  factory  stacks  which  emit  sooty  clouds  of  smoke  eight 
hours  a  day;  dirty  with  the  foul  smells  of  burning  rubber 
and  smelting  iron;  dirty  with  the  colossal  buildings  called 
skyscrapers.  Yes,  my  city  has  all  this  dirt. 

This  is  where  its  beauty  lies — in  the  view  of  human  life 
being  lived  every  pounding  instant  of  the  day,  in  the  drama 
of  crowds  milling  in  orderly  confusion — some  people  just 
beginning  life,  others  just  ending  it — in  the  chaos  of  streets 
choked  with  cars  and  in  the  pressure  of  men  sandwiched  in 
skyscrapers.  Here,  instead  of  hushed  country  lanes,  are 
screaming  city  streets  over  which  a  thousand  specks  of 
chrome  skim  night  and  day. 

The  city  and  I  stand  in  defense.  We  do  not  claim  any 
white-washed  cottages  with  rose-picket  fences.  We  have 
enormous  structures  of  steel,  and  the  wind  wheezes  through 
our  cabled  bridges.  We  provide  jobs  for  men  with  talent 
and  men  without.  Our  men  are  good  men,  too,  hard  work¬ 
ing  men,  men  who  provide  the  clothing  and  means  of  shelter 
for  the  silent,  clean,  surrounding  towns.  Our  laughter  is  a 
street  corner  game  shared  by  twenty  children.  It  is  not  the 
quiet  twang  of  one  child  jumping  rope. 

I  say  to  the  visitor,  "I  love  my  city.  It  is  beautiful.” 
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Pasternak 


Brittle  flakes  of  cemetery — 
world  settle  thickly  on 
tilted  tombstones,  dry — 
rot  roots  and  stifle  sound. 


Soon  among  time’s  drop-beats, 
a  small  song  haunts  the  silence 
and  falls  unheard — smothered 
in  desiccated  splinters  of  land 
or  in  dusty  mounds  of  deaf-mutes. 


But  again  song  echoes, 
breathes,  and  calls  persistently 
in  arid  graveyard — reverberates, 
arousing  still-sleepy  seeds, 
reminding  them  of  song — 
immortal  song. 


Mary  Harrington,  ’61 
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Hallies  Room 

Mary-Ann  De  Vita ,  ’60 

The  walls  were  yellow  and  dingy;  plaster  peeled 
from  them  in  vari-shaped  patches.  The  ceiling,  which  must 
have  once  been  white,  was  an  inconspicuous  gray,  reflecting 
the  dinginess  of  the  walls.  The  floor  was  rough  with  splin¬ 
ters,  and  balls  of  dust  held  tenaciously  to  the  wood. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  dorm  for  the  hotel  waitresses  were 
the  same.  In  some  the  plaster  hung  from  the  ceiling  as  well 
as  from  the  walls.  Many  were  doubles  and  some  singles,  but 
all  retained  the  gray,  dingy  sadness  which  seemed  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  transient  waitressing  profession. 

But  Hallie’s  room  was  different.  Perhaps  her  chair  made 
it  different  or  the  warm  glow  of  her  small  study  lamp  or 
her  portable  hi-fi  record  player. 

Hallie’s  chair  was  a  unique  contrivance,  simply  a  wrought- 
iron  frame  covered  with  a  bright  green  canvas.  But  it  was 
the  mecca  of  all  activity  in  Hallie’s  room.  Hallie  would  sit 
in  her  chair  as  we  all  lounged  on  the  floor,  the  bed,  the  deep 
rocker.  We  talked  about  God  and  our  head  waiter  in  the 
same  breath.  We  dissected  life  and  love  without  a  qualm. 

Some  nights  we  would  just  listen  to  Hallie’s  records.  And 
one  night  of  celebration  we  sat  in  Hallie’s  room  and  in  ear¬ 
nest  silence  drank  our  first  screw-drivers,  which  Hallie, 
with  careful  dilution,  had  mixed  for  us. 

Hallie’s  hi-fi  was  another  thing.  I  can’t  remember  what 
it  looked  like  or  even  how  big  it  was,  but  I  can  still  hear  it. 
We  woke  up  every  morning  to  Frank  Sinatra  "Swingin’ 
Down  The  Lane”  or  "Making  Whoopee.”  "Scarlet  Ribbons” 
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still  calls  up  the  memory  of  Hallie’s  room,  clingy  and  melan¬ 
choly,  a  perfect  setting  for  the  bitter-sweet  ballad  by  Bela- 
fonte. 

Whenever  I  look  back  on  that  summer,  somehow  all  the 
disappointments  and  fatigue,  all  the  loud  joys  fade.  Only 
the  quiet  moments  of  contentment  remain  in  sharp  focus. 
I  can  still  feel  the  quiet  steal  over  me  as  I  remember  the 
night  when,  all  alone,  I  sat  in  Hallie’s  chair,  in  Hallie’s  room 
and  listened  to  the  hi-fi  and  thought.  I  can’t  remember 
what  the  record  was  or  even  what  I  so  profoundly  thought 
about,  but  that  feeling  of  silent  joy  returns  to  me  with  un¬ 
believable  vividness. 

I  recall  the  night  we  talked  about  religion,  and  Doris,  one 
of  the  younger  professionals,  told  us  that  she  had  decided 
to  give  up  waitressing  and  return  home — or  the  time  Jackie 
and  I  sat  on  the  bed  and  read  aloud  from  Hallie’s  leather- 
bound  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Then  Hallie  left,  and  her 
room  was  no  longer  different  from  all  the  others.  For  the 
first  time  we  noticed  that  her  room  was  just  like  ours. 


1 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Way  of  Living 


SaTURDAY  dandelions,  limp  curtains  suddenly 
breathing  on  an  off-shore  breeze,  cool  sweet  lemonade  and 
hotdogs  (slightly  sandy) ,  tranquil  evenings  on  the  esplanade, 
the  wind-drift  music  and  magic  of  the  Arts  Festival  stage; 
then  the  first  customer  bearing  down  on  an  "experienced 
waitress,”  a  forty-hour  office  week,  beanbags  on  a  municipal 
playground,  arts  and  crafts  on  Lake  Somethingorother — 
these  are  the  things  we  all  experience — summer  as  collegians. 

For  some  of  us  though,  these  are  only  things  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  now,  or  to  be  done  again  for  new  reasons.  This  sum¬ 
mer  has  new  goals;  perhaps  the  financing  of  a  "new”  car, 
not  too  beat-up  and  just  conservative  enough  for  the  young¬ 
est  member  of  a  teaching  staff,  next  September. 

For  a  few,  this  will  be  a  summerful  of  Europe.  For  others, 
prerequisite  courses  on  unfamiliar  ground  will  preview 
graduate  school.  Or  there  will  be  prayers  for  sunshine  and 
a  whiff  of  orange  blossom  and  stephanotis  in  the  Emmanuel 
Chapel.  Maybe  there  will  be  a  serious  shopping  spree  for 
that  secretary’s  sophisticated  wardrobe,  and  the  relegation 
of  sneakers  to  the  hall  closet. 

After  the  first  weeks  of  conscientious  freedom-loving, 
the  differences  in  day-to-day  doings  will  come  to  light.  No 
more  four-flight  rushes,  no  more  uneasy  conscience  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  library,  not  quite  the  same  stolen  exhilaration  of 
movies  tucked  in  between  classes,  nor  the  mad  enthusiasm 
of  museum  note-taking,  not  the  earnest  voices  of  lunch-hour 
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critiques,  nor  the  one-hour  parking  violations  on  that  side 
of  the  campus;  "never  again”  the  frantic  exhaustion  of 
comprehensive  study,  or  weary  post-mortems.  Gone  forever 
the  teacher’s  favorite  expression,  the  wisdom  we  tried  to 
write  down  and  couldn’t,  as  a  major  professor  spoke  it. 
Gone  the  once-come,  flurried  elegance  of  Class  Day  and  the 
June-warm  wonderful  achievement  of  the  first  wearing  of 
the  academic  hood.  No  longer  the  safety  of  belonging — but 
the  challenge  of  becoming. 

Some  day,  next  year  or  the  year  after,  we  will  meet  an 
old  classmate  and  laugh  over  lunch  at  all  the  adventures, 
the  groping  and  the  griping,  the  famous  or  infamous  inci¬ 
dents  of  these  years.  The  surface  recollections  will  ripple 
back,  but  the  deeper  memories,  the  ingrained  traits  that 
college  added  to  our  growing-up  will  be  always  those  in¬ 
tangibles  which  guided  our  way  of  thinking,  prescribed  our 
interests,  and  gave  us  wide  horizons  with  defined  objectives. 

Emmanuel  will  have  given  us  not  so  much  specific  life 
values  as  a  way  to  maturing  attitudes,  and  a  discernment 
built  on  reasoned  fundamentals.  Unconsciously,  the  give- 
and-take,  the  learning  to  laugh  at  ourselves,  the  open- 
mindedness,  coupled  with  precision,  the  eagerness  to  see  and 
to  know  the  significance  of  new  situations  will  become  the 
basis  of  our  living.  Now  when  "dark  is  a  way  and  light  is 
a  place,”  we  will  have  a  lighted  way. 

P.W. 
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The  House  of  Intellect,  Jacques  Barzun.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1959. 

In  his  critical  evaluation  of  the  position  of  intellect  in 
the  Western  world,  Jacques  Barzun  justifies  his  use  of  the 
house  image  by  his  definition  of  the  intellect  as  a  result  of 
social  effort,  needing  a  foundation.  This  house,  however, 
is  a  house  divided  against  itself;  the  true  enemy  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  an  alienation  among  the  intellectuals  themselves. 

It  is  the  author’s  belief  that  the  function  of  intellect  is 
cultural  criticism.  It  exists  to  fight  when  attacked,  by  a 
defensive  battle  against  our  "soft”  educational  system,  our 
defeatism,  and  pedantry.  Barzun  feels  that  language  is 
".  .  .  both  a  symptom  and  a  cause  in  the  present  debility  of 
Intellect.”  Language  must  take  primary  place  in  the  work 
of  intellect,  for  it  is  through  language  that  intellects  meet, 
that  ideas  become  clear.  Without  a  common  language,  there 
can  be  no  public  opinion,  conversation,  education,  and 
learning. 
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The  deplorable  state  of  modern  linguistics  is  characterized 
by  exaggerated  terminology,  incorrect  definitions,  and  ab¬ 
stractions.  The  language  expert  feels  that  grammar  cannot 
be  taught,  and  that  schools  should  allow  students  to  create 
their  own  grammar. 

The  former  history  professor  and  present  Dean  of  Grad¬ 
uate  Faculties  at  Columbia  University  provides  us  with  a 
challenge  to  become  "thinking  men,”  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
before  us.  Although  his  view  of  the  "house  of  intellect”  is 
a  somber  one,  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  picture.  Barzun  ends, 
however,  on  a  hopeful  note,  contending  that  intellect  ".  .  .  is 
in  peril,  though  not  in  mortal  danger.”  And  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  only  because  of  the  many  Jacques  Barzuns 
who  cultivate  awareness  of  certain  perilous  situations  and 
propose  practical  remedies. 

Sheila  Thomson ,  ’60 


The  Waist-High  Culture.  Thomas  Griffith.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1959. 

Thomas  Griffith,  foreign  news  editor  of  Time  magazine, 
has  written  a  ruthless  account  of  American  culture  today. 
But  he  makes  no  attempt  to  exculpate  himself  despite  a 
certain  note  of  apology  in  his  work.  The  author  does  not 
belong  to  the  elite,  that  nebulous  .class  who  have  the  right 
to  criticize  their  country  because  "they  are  uncontaminated 
by  its  evils.”  For  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  part  of  the  culture  about 
which  he  wonders: 

What  is  wrong  in  America,  I  am  part  of;  through  me  (as  through 
you)  travel  the  currents  of  our  culture.  The  battlefield  is  not  off 
somewhere  else,  and  the  enemy  is  not  something  other,  anonymous 
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and  massive.  The  terrain  of  struggle  is  my  own  mind.  Through 
me  passes  the  vulgarity  of  our  times,  and  the  misgivings. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  book,  the  author  relates  his  own 
childhood  for  his  introduction  to  the  American  way. 

Americans  today  are  indifferent.  They  are  living,  or 
existing,  in  a  country  of  television  and  dishwashers  where 
charity  is  payable  by  check,  and  where  the  children’s  hour 
has  come  to  be  that  time  when  "mommy  and  daddy  are 
having  their  martini.”  This  indifference,  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
stems,  in  some  degree,  from  the  American’s  false  idea  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Everybody  is  equal,  is  a  buddy,  is  part  of  the 
"team.”  Television  program-level  is  lowered  to  include 
everyone,  politicians  speak  their  "he  don’t’s”  like  everyone 
else,  and  a  businessman’s  credit  is  due  "to  all  his  associates.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Griffith’s  picture  is  not  universal,  but  it  is 
prevalent  enough  to  warrant  concern.  Our  culture  is  being 
drawn  toward  the  middle.  It  is  in  danger  of  becoming  only 
waist-high. 

Eileen  Kennedy ,  ’60 


The  Woman  in  the  Modern  World.  Papal  teachings  selected 
and  arranged  by  the  Monks  of  Solesmes.  Daughters  of 
St.  Paul,  50  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 

The  Woman  in  the  Modern  World  bears  a  dynamic 
message  concerning  the  woman’s  transition  from  being  a 
sheltered  "home-body”  to  becoming  a  progressively  active 
influence  in  the  social  and  political  fields. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  woman  in 
these  circumstances? 
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During  the  last  two  hundred  years,  in  the  face  of  growing 
waves  of  naturalism  and  modern  paganism,  the  Popes,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  continually  stressed  the  obligation 
of  woman  to  fulfill  her  role  graciously  and  exemplarily  in 
her  new  position  at  the  side  of  man. 

In  this  volume,  the  teachings  of  the  Popes  have  been 
compiled  in  a  form  at  once  complete  and  concise.  Included 
are  radio  messages,  papal  addresses,  and  encyclical  letters 
dealing  with  the  many  dangers  surrounding  the  woman  in 
the  modern  world,  directing  the  woman  in  her  sublime 
mission  of  wife  and  mother,  and  indicating  also  how  the 
woman — the  teenage  girl,  the  working  miss,  the  housewife 
— must  prepare  to  carry  her  new  responsibilities.  Excerpts 
from  the  writings  and  addresses  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII 
treat  of  such  pertinent  subjects  as  "Woman  Journalists,” 
"The  Apostolate  of  the  Young  Woman,”  "Fashion,”  "Mod¬ 
ern  Education,”  "The  Woman  and  Peace,”  "The  Crisis  of 
Education,”  "Faith  and  Life,”  "Social  Duties,”  and  "Spiritual 
Values.” 

The  Woman  in  the  Modern  World  is  designed  as  a  type 
of  handbook  in  which  every  girl  and  woman  can  seek  and 
find  the  teachings  which  the  Vicars  of  Christ  have  directed 
to  each  one  of  them  to  serve  as  a  guide  amidst  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  our  age. 

D.S.P. 
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